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CHAPTER   I. 

HE  iiitorcoiu'se  of  the  two  familios  was  at 
til  is  period  more  nearly  restored  to 
\vhiit  it  had  been  in  the  autumn,  than 
any  nuanher  of  the  old  intimacy  had 
^thought  ever  likely  to  be  again.  The  return  of 
iHenry  Crawford  and  the  arrival  of  William  Price 
liad  much  to  do  with  it,  but  much  was  still  owing 
;to  Sir  Tliomas's  more  than  toleration  of  the  neigh- 
[bnrly  attemi)ts  at  the  Parsonage.  His  mind,  now 
disengaged  from  the  cares  which  had  pressed  on 
iliiin  at  lirst,  was  at  hdsure  to  find  the  Grants  and 
^ their  young  innuites  really  worth  visiting;  and 
ftliough  inlinitely  above  scheming  or  contriving  for 
;|aiiy  the  most  advantageous  nuitrimonial  establish- 
fmeut  that  couhl  be  among  the  apparent  possibili- 
ties of  any  one  most  dear  to  him,  and  disdaining 
J  even  as  a  littleness  the  being  quick-sighted  on 
•^such  points,  he  could  not  avoid  perceiving,  in  a 
^grand   and  careless   way,   that  Mr.    Crawford  was 
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somewhat  distiiiguishing  liis  iiicco,  nor  perhaj)s 
rcfnim  (though  iiiicoiisciously)  from  giving  a  more 
willing  assent  to  invitations  on  that  acconnt. 

His  readiness,  however,  in  agreeing  to  dine  at  the 
Parsonage,  —  when  the  general  invitation  was  a1 
last  hazarded,  after  many  del)ates  and  many  donhts 
as  to  whether  it  were  worth  wliile,  *^  because  Sir 
Thomas  seemed  so  ill  inclined,  and  Lady  Bertram 
was  so  indolent!  "  —  })roceeded  from  good  breedinuf 
and  good-will  alone,  and  had  nothing  to  do  witli 
Mr.  Crawford,  but  as  being  one  in  an  agreeable 
group;  for  it  was  in  the  course  of  that  very  visit 
that  he  first  began  to  tliink  that  any  one  in  tlie 
habit  of  such  idle  observations  would  have  thought 

that    "|\rr,    CinAvfiu-d    was the    admirer   of  -^anny 

Price. 

The  meeting  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  pleasant 
one,  being  composed  in  a  good  proportion  of  those 
wdio  would  talk  and  those  wlio  would  listen;  and 
the  dinner  itself  was  elegant  and  plentiful,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  style  of  the  Grants,  and  too  miudi 
according  to  tlie  usual  habits  of  all  to  raise  any 
emotion  exce[)t  in  JMrs.  Norris,  who  could  never 
behold  either  the  wide  table  or  the  number  <»f 
dishes  on  it  with  patience,  and  wlio  did  always 
contrive  to  experience  some  evil  from  the  passing 
of  the  servants  behind  her  chair,  and  to  bring  away 
some  fresh  conviction  of  its  being  impossible 
among  so  many  dishes  but  that  some  must  be 
cold. 

In  the  evening  it  was  found,  according  to  tlio 
predetermination  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  lier  sister, 
that  after  making  up  the  whist-table  there  would 
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remain  sufficient  for  a  round  game,  and  everybculy 
being  as  perfectly  complying  and  without  a  choice 
as  on  such  occasions  they  always  are,  speculation 
was  decided  on  almost  as  soon  as  whist;  and  Lady 
Ok'vtram  soon  found  herself  in  the  critical  situation 
of  being  ai)plied  to  for  her  own  choice  between  the 
games,  and  being  required  either  to  draw  a  card 
for  whist  or  not.  She  hesitated.  Luckily  Sir 
^Thomas  was  at  hand. 

''What  shall  I  do,  Sir  Thomas?  Whist  and 
speculation,  —  wdiich  will  amuse  me  most?" 

Sir  Thomas,  after  a  moment's  thought,  recom- 
mended speculation.  11^;  was  a  whist-player  him- 
■^self,  and  perhaps  might  feel  that  it  would  not 
much  amuse  him  to  have  her  for  a  partner. 

''Very  well,"  was  her  Ladyship's  contented 
answer;  "then  speculation,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Grant.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  Fanny  must 
teach  me." 

Here  Fanny  interposed,  how^ever,  with  anxious 
protestations  of  her  own  equal  ignorance;  she  had 
never  ])layed  the  game  nor  seen  it  played  in  her 
life;  and  Lady  Bertram  felt  a  moment's  indecision 
again, — but  upon  everybody's  assuring  her  that 
nothing  could  be  so  easy,  that  it  w^as  the  easiest 
'game  on  the  cards,  and  Henry  Crawford's  stepping 
forward  with  a  most  earnest  request  to  be  allowed 
Jbo  sit  betW'een  her  Ladyship  and  Miss  Price,  and 
teach  them  both,  it  was  so  settled;  and  Sir  Thomas, 
Mrs.  N^orris,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  being  seated 
at  the  table  of  ])rime  'ntellectual  state  and  dignity, 
the  remaining  six.  under  Miss  Crawford's  direc- 
tion, were  arranged  round  the  other.      It  was  a  fine 
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arrangement  for  Henry  Crawford,  wlio  was  close  to 
Fanny,  and  Avitli  liis  hands  full  of  business^  hav- 
ing two  persons'  cards  to  manage  as  well  as  hi^ 
own,  —  for  though  it  was  impossil)le  for  Fanny  not 
to  feel  herself  mistress  of  the  rules  c^  the  game  in 
three  minutes,  he  had  yet  to  inspirit  her  play, 
sharpen  her  avarice,  and  harden  her  heart,  which, 
especially  in  any  competition  with  William,  was  h 
work  of  some  difficult}^;  and  as  for  Lady  Bertram, 
he  must  continue  in  charge  of  all  her  fame  and 
fortune  through  the  whole  evening;  and  if  quick 
enough  to  keep  her  from  looking  at  her  cards  when 
the  deal  began,  must  direct  her  in  whatever  was  tu 
be  done  with  them  to  the  end  of  it. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  doing  everything  with 
happy  ease,  and  pre-eminent  in  all  the  lively  turns, 
quick  resources,  and  playful  impudence  that  could 
do  honor  to  the  game;  and  the  round  table  was  al- 
together a  very  comfortable  contrast  to  the  steady 
sobriety  a    ^  orderly  silence  of  the  other. 

Twice  1)  '  -ir  Thomas  incpiired  into  the  enjoy- 
ment and  .a. cess  of  his  lady,  but  in  vain;  iio 
pause  was  long  enough  for  the  t'me  his  measured 
manner  needed;  and  very  little  of  her  state 
could  be  known  till  Mrs.  Grant  was  able,  at  the 
end  of  the  firsf  rubber,  to  go  to  her  and  pay  lier 
com})liments. 

'"I  hope  your  Ladyship  is  pleased  with  tlie 
game." 

''Oh  dear,  yes.  Very  entertaining  indeed.  A 
ver}^  odd  game.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  I  am  never  to  see  my  cards;  and  j\lr. 
Crawford  does  all   the  rest." 
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''Bertram,"  said  Crawford,  smno  time  after- 
wards, taking  the  opportunity  of  a  little  languor  in 
the  game,  "  I  have  never  told  3'ou  what  ha[>[)ened 
to  me  yesterday  in  my  ride  home."  They  had 
heeii  hunting  together,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a 

;good  run,  and  at  some  distance  from  jVIansfield, 
when  his  horse  being  found  to  have  Hung  a  shoe, 
Henry  Crawford  had  been  obliged  to  give  up,  and 

make  the  best  of  his  way  back.  ''I  u  Id  you  I 
lost  my  way  after  passing  that  old  farmhouse 
with  the  yew-trees,  because  I  can  never  bear  to 
ask;  but  I  have  not  told  you  that  w^ith  my  usual 
\nck  —  for  I  never  do  wrong  without  gaining  by 
it  —  I  found  myself  in  due  time  in  the  very  place 
which   I  had  a  curiosity  to  see.      I  was  suddenly, 

lupon  turning  the  corner  of  a  steei)ish  downy  field, 
in  the  midsc  of  a  retired  little  village  between 
gently  rising  hills;  a  small  stream  before  me  to  be 
forded,  a  church  standing  on  a  sort  of  knoll  to  mv 
right  —  which  church  was  strikingly  large  and 
handsome  for  the  place,  and  not  a  gentleman  or 
half  a  gentleman's  house  to  be  seen,  exce[)ting  one 
—  to  be  presun)ed  the  Parsonage  —  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  tlu;  said  knoll  and  church.  I 
found  m^'self,  in  short,  in   Th(n-nton  Lacey.'" 

"  It  sounds  like  it,"  said  Edmund;  "  but  which 
way  did  you  turn  after  passing  Sewell's  farm?  " 

'"I  answer  no  such  irrele\ant  and  insidious 
(juestions;  though  were  1  to  answer  all  that  3'OU 
could  put   in  the   course   of  an   hour,    you   would 

■  iieviT  be  abh^  to  prove  that  it  was  not  Thornton 
Liiccy, — for  such  it  ct'rtainly  was." 

J       "  Vou  inquired,  then?  " 
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*'No,  t  never  inquire.  But  I  told  a  man  mend- 
ing a  liedge  tliat  it  was  Thornton  Lacey,  and  lie 
agreed  to  it." 

"  You  have  a  good  memory.  I  had  forgotten 
having  ever  told  you  half  so  much  of  the  i)lace." 

Thornton  Lacey  was  the  name  of  his  impending 
living,  as  Miss  Crawford  well  knew;  and  her  in- 
terest in  a  negotiation  for  William  Price's  knave 
increased. 

'<Well, "  continued  Edmund,  ^^and  how  did 
you  like  what  you  saw?  "' 

"Very  much,  indeed.  You  are  a  lucky  fellow^ 
There  will  be  work  for  five  summers  at  least  before 
the  place  is  live-able." 

"No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that.  The  farmyard 
must  be  moved,  I  grant  you;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  anything  else.  The  house  is  by  no  means  bad; 
and  when  the  yard  is  removed,  there  may  be  a  very 
tolerable  approach  to  it." 

"  The  farmyard  must  be  cleared  away  entirely, 
and  planted  up  to  shut  out  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
The  house  must  be  turned  to  front  the  east  instead 
of  the  north,  — the  entrance  and  principal  rooms, 
I  mean,  must  be  on  that  side,  where  the  view  is 
really  very  pretty;  I  am  sure  it  ma}^  be  done. 
And  there  must  be  your  ap[)roach,  — tlirough  what 
is  at  present  the  garden.  You  must  make  a  new 
garden  at  what  is  now  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
will  be  giving  it  the  best  aspect  in  the  world,  — 
sloping  to  the  southea>:t.  The  ground  seems  pre- 
cisely formed  for  it.  I  rode  fifty  ^^ards  up  the 
lane  between  the  church  and  the  house  in  order  to 
look   about    me,   and    saw    hi»w   it    might    all    be. 
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X< "tiling  can  bo  easier.  Tlie  moadfnvs  beyond 
wliat  will  be  the  garden,  as  well  as  wbat  now  is, 
sw('e[)ing  round  from  tlie  lane  I  stood  in  to  the 
northeast,  that  is,  to  the  principal  road  through 
the  village,  must  be  all  laid  togctlu'r,  of  course; 
very  ])retty  meadows  tlu;y  are,  tinely  si)rinkled 
with  timber.  They  belong  to  the  living,  I  su[)- 
pose.  If  not,  you  must  purchase  them.  Then  the 
stream,  —  something  must  be  done  with  the  stream ; 
but  I  could  not  quite  determine  what.  I  had  two 
or  three  ideas." 

''And  I  have  two  or  three  ideas  also,"  said  Ed- 
mund, '^and  one  of  them  is  that  very  little  of 
your  plan  for  Thornton  Lacey  will  ever  be  put  in 
practice.  I  must  be  satisfied  with  ratlier  less  or- 
uiinient  and  beauty.  I  think  the  house  and  prom- 
if^es  may  be  made  comfortable,  and  given  the  air 
of  a  gentleman's  residence  without  any  A'ery  heavy 
ex])ense,  and  that  must  suffice  me;  and  I  hope  may 
sullice  all  who  care  about  me." 

j\liss  Crawford,  a  little  suspicious  and  resentful 
of  a  certain  tone  of  voice  and  a  certain  half-look 
attending  the  last  ex])ression  of  his  hope,  made  a 
hasty  linish  of  her  dealings  with  William  Price; 
and  securing  his  knave  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  ex- 
claimed: ''There,  I  will  stake  my  last,  like  a  woman 
of  s[)irit.  No  cold  prudence  for  me.  I  am  not 
lioru  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  If  I  lose  the 
game,   it  shall  not   be  from  not  striving  for  it." 

The  game  was  hers,  and  only  did  not  pay  her  for 
what  she  had  given  to  secure  it.  Another  deal 
proceeded,  and  Crawford  began  again  about  Thorn- 
ton Lacey. 
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''My  plan  may  not  1)0  tlie  best  j)os.sil>le;  I  had 
not  many  minutos  to  form  it  in:  but  you  must  do 
a  good  deal.  Tlie  place  deserves  it,  and  you  will 
find  yourseU'  not  satisfied  with  much  less  than  it 
is  capable  of.  (Excuse  me,  your  Ladyship  must 
not  see  your  cards.  There,  let  them  lie  just  before 
you.)  The  i)lace  deserves  it,  Bertram.  You  talk 
of  giving  it  the  air  of  a  gentleman's  residence. 
That  will  be  done,  by  the  removal  of  the  farm- 
yar<l;  for,  independcuit  of  that  terrible  nuisance,  I 
never  saw  a  house  of  th(}  kind  which  had  in  itself 
so  much  the  air  of  a  gentleman's  residence,  so 
much  the  look  of  a  something  above  a  mere  par- 
sonage house,  —  above  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year.  It  is  not  a  scrambling  collection 
of  low  single  rooms,  with  as  many  roofs  as  windows, 
—  it  is  not  cramped  into  the  vulgar  compactness  of 
a  square  farmhouse,  —  it  is  a  solid,  roomy,  man- 
sion-like looking  house,  such  as  one  might  suppose 
a  respectable  old  country  family  had  lived  in  from 
generation  to  generation,  through  two  centuries  at 
least,  and  were  now  spending  from  two  to  three 
th.>"«nnd  a  year  in.''  Miss  Crawford  listened,  and 
Edmund  agreed  to  this.  ''The  air  of  a  gentle- 
man's residence,  therefore,  you  cannot  but  give  it, 
if  you  do  anything.  But  it  is  capable  of  much 
more.  (Let  me  see,  Mary;  Lady  Bertram  bids  a 
dozen  for  that  qneen;  no,  no,  a  dozen  is  more  than 
it  is  Avorth.  Lady  Bertram  does  not  bid  a  dozen. 
Slie  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  Go  on,  go  on.) 
y>y  some  such  improvements  as  I  have  suggested 
(I  do  not  really  require  you  to  proceed  upon  my 
plan,  though,  In'  the  by.  T  doubt  anybody's  strik- 
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iii<v  out  a  bettor),  you  iniiy  give  it  a  liighei- cluir- 
iicti.T.  ^'uii  iiii^y  I'aist*  it  into  a  place.  Froni  be- 
iipr  the  mere  geiitleniaii's  resideiiee,  it  becouies,  by 
judicious  improveuieutj  tlie  residence  of  a  inau  of 
education,  taste,  modern  manners,  good  connec- 
tions. All  this  nuiy  be  stamped  on  it;  and  that 
house  receive  such  an  air  as  to  make  its  owner  be 
set  down  as  the  great  landholder  of  the  parish,  by 
every  creature  travelling  the  road;  especially  as 
there  is  no  real  sc^nire's  house  to  dispute  the  point, 
—  a  circumstance,  between  ourselves,  to  enhance 
tlie  value  of  such  a  situation  in  point  of  privilege  and 
independence  beyond  all  calculation.  You  think 
with  me,  I  hope,''  turning  with  a  softened  voice 
to  Fanny.      ''Have  you  ever  seen  the  place?  " 

Fanny  gave  a  (juick  negative,  and  tried  to  hide 
liei-  interest  in  the  subject  by  an  eager  attention 
to  lier  brother,  who  was  driving  as  hard  a  bargain 
and  imposing  on  her  as  much  as  he  could;  but 
Crawford  pursued  with:  "Xo,  no,  you  must  not 
jiart  with  the  queen.  You  have  bou'jjht  her  too 
dearly,  and  your  brother  does  not  oifer  half  her 
viilue.  No,  no,  sir,  hands  off,  —  hands  off.  Your 
sister  does  not  part  with  the  (piecn.  She  is  quite 
detormined.  The  game  will  be  yours,"  turning 
to  her  again;    "it  will  certainly  be  yours." 

"And  Fanny  had  much  rather  it  were  Wil- 
liam's," said  Edmund,  smiling  at  her.  "Poor 
Fanny!  not  allowed  to  cheat  herself  as  she 
wishes  I  " 

"Mr.  Bertram,"  said  Miss  Crawford,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  "ycm  know  Henry  to  be  such 
a  ('a[)ital  improver   that  you   cannot   possibly  en- 
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j^ut'o  ill  any  tiling  of  tlie  sort  at  Tlioriiton  Lacey 
without  act'L'[)tiiig  liis  lielp.  Only  think  how  use- 
ful liu  was  at  Sotherton!  Only  think  what  grand 
things  wcro  [)r<Klucc'd  there  by  our  all  going  with 
him  one  hot  day  in  August  to  drive  about  the 
grounds,  and  see  his  genius  take  tire.  There  we 
went,  and  there  we  eaiiie  home  again;  and  what 
was  done  there  is  not  to  be  told!'' 

Fanny's  eyes  were  turned  on  Crawford  for  a 
moment  with  an  expression  more  than  grave,  even 
reproachful;  but  on  catching  his  were  instantly 
Avithdrawn.  With  something  of  consciousness  he 
shook  his  head  at  his  sister,  and  laughingly  re- 
plied: *'I  cannot  say  there  was  much  done  at 
Sotherton;  but  it  was  a  hot  day,  and  we  were  all 
walking  after  each  other  and  bewildered."  As 
soon  as  a  general  buzz  gave  him  shelter,  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice  directed  solely  at  Fanny:  '^1  should 
be  sorry  to  have  my  powers  of  planning  judged 
of  by  the  day  at  Sotherton.  I  see  things  vely 
differently  now.  Do  not  think  of  me  as  I  ap- 
peared then." 

Sotherton  was  a  word  to  catch  Mrs.  Norris,  and 
being  just  then  in  the  happy  leisure  which  fol- 
lowed securing  the  odd  trick  by  Sir  Thomas's 
capital  i)lay  and  her  own,  against  Dr.  and  JNIrs. 
Grant's  great  hands,  she  called  out  in  high  good- 
humor:  "Sotherton!  Yes,  that  is  a  place,  indeed, 
and  we  had  a  charming  day  there.  William,  you 
are  quite  out  of  luck;  but  the  next  time  you  come 
I  hope  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kushworth  will  be  at 
home,  and  T  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  your  being 
kindly  received  by  both.     Your  cousins  are  not  of 
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;i  soi't  to  forget  tlieir  rclaticjus,  iind  Mr.  Kiisliwortli 
is  ii  most  ainijible  iiuiii.  They  are  at  JJrightoii 
now,  you  know,  —  ill  one  of  tlie  best  lioiises  there, 
»is  Mr.  Kiisliwortlvs  fine  fortune  gives  tlieni  a 
liolit  to  be.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  distance; 
l)iit  when  you  get  back  to  Portsnioutli,  if  it  is  not 
vcrv  fur  oi^>  you  ouglit  to  go  over  and  [)ay  your 
respects  to  tlieni;  and  I  could  send  a  little  par- 
<;el  by  you  that  I  want  to  get  conveyed  to  your 
cousins.'' 

<'I  should  be  very  happy,  am  ,  but  ]>rightou 
is  almost  by  Beachey  Head;  and  if  I  could  get  so 
far,  I  couhl  not  ex])ect  to  be  welcome  in  such  a 
smart  place  as  that, — poor  scrubby  midshipman 
as  I  am." 

Mrs.  Norris  was  beginning  an  eager  assurance 
(»f  the  affability  he  might  depend  on,  when  she 
was  stopped  by  Sir  Thomas's  saying  with  author- 
ity: "I  do  not  advise  your  going  to  Brighton, 
AVilliam,  as  I  trust  you  may  soon  have  more  con- 
venient opportunities  of  meeting;  but  my  daugh- 
ters woukl  be  happy  to  see  their  cousins  anywhere, 
and  you  will  find  ]\Ir.  Kushworth  most  sincerely 
disposed  to  regard  all  the  connections  of  our  fam- 
ily as  his  own." 

^'I  would  rather  find  him  private  secretary  to 
tlio  First  Lord  than  anything  else,"  was  Wil- 
liam's only  answer,  in  an  under  voice,  not  meant 
to  reach  far;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

As  yet  Sir  Thomas  had  seen  nothing  to  remark 
ill  i\Ir.  Crawford's  behavior;  but  when  the  whist- 
table  broke  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  rubber, 
aiul  leaving  Dr.  Grant  and  Mrs.  Norris  to  dispute 
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((vcr  their  liist  l>liiy,  ln'  IxM-iiinc  ;i  lookciMHi  jit  tlicf 
other,  he  found  liis  iiie(U'  tlie  ohjo(!t  of  utteiitioiLs, 
or  nitlier  ol"  [U'ofes.sioiis,  uf  ii  soniewliJit  pointed 
cluii'uctur. 

Henry  Criiwford  wus  in  tlie  first  ^dow  of  another 
S(dienio  about  Tliorntoii  Lacey;  and  not  being  able 
to  catch  Edniund's  ear,  was  detailing  it  to  Ins  fair 
neighbor  witli  a  h)ok  of  consideral)le  earnestness. 
His  scheme  was  to  rent  tlie  house  himself  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  that  he  might  have  a  homo  of  his 
own  in  that  neighborhood;  and  it  was  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  it  in  the  hunting-season  (as  he  was 
then  telling  her),  though  tliat  consideration  had 
certainly  some  weight,  feeling  as  he  did  that  in 
spite  of  all  Dr.  Grant's  very  great  kindness,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  and  his  horses  to  be  accommo- 
dated where  they  now  were  without  material  incon- 
venience; but  his  attachnu'ut  to  that  neighborhood 
did  not  depend  upon  one  anuisement  or  one  seasQU 
of  the  year:  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  a 
something  there  that  he  could  come  to  at  any  time, 
a  little  home-stall  at  his  connuand,  where  all  the 
holidays  of  his  year  might  be  spent,  and  he  might 
find  himself  continuing,  im[)roving,  and  perfecting 
that  friendship  and  intimacy  with  the  Manslield 
Park  fiimily  which  was  increasing  in  valui;  to  him 
every  dav.  Sir  Thomas  heard  and  wjis  not  of- 
fended.  There  was  no  want  of  res])ect  in  the 
young  man's  address;  and  l^inny's  reception  of  it 
was  S()  proper  and  modest,  so  calm  juid  uninviting, 
that  ho  had  nothing  to  censure  in  her.  She  said 
little,  assented  only  here  and  therii,  and  betrayed 
no  inclination  either  of  appropriating  any  part  of 
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the  coiiiplinicMt  to  licrsclf  or  of  stroii<^t]i(Miiii^  liis 
views  ill  fiivoi'  of  Xortliuinptousliin'.  ["'indiiij;-  l)y 
wliDin  lio  wjis  ol)S('r\LMl,  llciiry  Crawfonl  Uildrcsscd 
liinisi'lf  oil  tlie  siiiiiu  subject  to  Sir  Thoiiuis  in  a 
inon*  every-<liiy  tout',  but  still  witli  fccliiig. 

<'  I  want  to  1)(;  your  ncij^libor,  Sir  Tlionias,  as 
viiu  have,  per]ia[)s,  heard  ine  ttdling  Miss  Price. 
Miiy  1  lio[)e  for  your  aef[uiescenee,  and  for  your  not 
iiillueiicing  your  son  a<^ainst  such  a  tenant?  " 

Sir  Thomas,  politely  bowing,  replied:  "It  is 
the  only  way,  sir,  in  which  I  could  not  wish  you 
established  as  a  perniaiient  neighbor;  but  I  hop(i 
mid  believe  that  Edinuiul  will  occupy  his  own 
house  at  Thornton  Lacey.  Edmund,  am  I  saying 
too  much?  '^ 

Edmund,  on  this  appeal,  liad  first  to  hear  what 
was  going  on;  but  on  understanding  the  question, 
was  at  no  loss  for  an  answer. 

"Certainly,  sir,  I  have  no  idea  but  of  residence. 
Jhit,  Crawford,  tliough  I  refuse  you  as  a  tenant, 
come  to  me  as  a  friend.  Consider  the  house  as 
half  your  own  every  winter,  and  we  will  add  to  the 
stables  on  your  own  improved  plan,  and  with  all 
the  im[)rovements  of  your  improved  plan  that  may 
occur  to  you  this  s[)ring." 

"  We  shall  be  the  losers,"  continued  Sir  Thomas. 
'•  His  going,  though  only  eight  miles,  will  be  an 
unwelcome  contraction  of  our  family  circle;  but  I 
should  have  been  dee[dy  mortilied  if  any  son  of  mine 
ciiuld  reconcile  himself  to  doing  less.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  vou  should  not  have  thou":ht  much  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Crawfiu'd.  But  a  [)arisli  has  wants 
and  claims  which  can  be  known  only  by  a  clergy- 
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luiin  constantly  n'sidciit,  und  wliicli  im  jtroxy  cjiii 
l»t'  ciipaldc  <»t"  sjit istyinj^  to  tlic  same  extent.  Kd- 
nnind  nii^lit,  in  the  <;(»ninioii  [ilirase,  do  the  dnty  of 
Tliornton,  tliat  is,  lie  lai^iit  read  jnayers  ai»d 
preaeh,  without  giving  up  iManslield  I'ark;  Ik; 
might  rid(!(jver,  every  Sunday,  to  a  house  nominally 
iidiahited,  and  go  through  divine  serviee;  he  might 
be  the  clergyman  of  Thornton  Lacey  every  seventh 
day,  for  three  or  four  hours,  if  that  would  content 
liim.  lUit  it  will  not.  He  knows  that  human  na- 
ture needs  more  lessons  than  a  weekly  sermon  can 
convey;  and  that  if  he  does  not  live  among  his 
l)arishioners,  and  [)rove  himself  by  constant  atten- 
tion their  well-wisher  Jind  friend,  he  does  very  little 
either  for  their  good  or  his  own." 

j\Ir.  Crawford  bowed  his  accjuiescence. 

**I  repeat  again,"  added  Sir  Thomas,  ''that 
Th(n-nton  Lacey  is  the  only  house  in  the  iieighbor- 
liood  in  which  I  should  not  be  happy  to  wait  on 
Mr.   Crawford  as  occupier." 

Mr.  Crawford  bowed  his  thanks. 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Edmund,  ''  undoubtedly  un- 
derstands the  duty  of  a  parish  priest.  We  must 
liope  his  son  may  prove  that  he  knows  it  too." 

Whatever  effect  Sir  Thomas's  little  harangue 
might  really  i)roduce  on  Mr.  Crawford,  it  raised 
some  awkward  sensations  in  two  of  the  others,  —  two 
of  his  most  attentive  listeners,  Miss  Crawford  and 
Fanny,  —  one  of  whom,  having  never  before  under- 
stood that  Thornton  was  so  soon  and  so  completely 
to  be  his  home,  was  pondering  with  downcast  eyes 
on  what  it  would  be  not  to  see  Edmund  every  day; 
and  the  other,  startled  from  the  agreeable  fancies 
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slic  1i:i<l  '>•'«'•>  l>rtvi(»usly  iixliili^in^^  oii  tlic  strnii^'tli 
ol  Ih'T  l»ri»tht'r's  dt'script  i<>ii,  —  im  lonj^cr  al»lt',  in  t  In* 
pictinH'  slir  liad  Iti't'ii  t'nniiiiii4'  of  a  tHtur«'  Tln»niton, 
t,.  >liiit  out  the  t'lnircli,  sink  the  clcrijfyiimii,  iiii«l 
SCO  oiilv  till'  i't's|>»M'tiil>K',  cli'i^Jiiit,  iiKxlci'iii/ccI,  ami 
occusioniil  rt'sidciH'i'  ot'  a  niaii  of  iiidcpciHlt'iit  I'nr- 
tiiiic,  — was  coiisitlcrini;  Sir  Tl»<iinas,  with  decided 
ill-will,  as  tlio  destroyer  <»f  all  this,  and  sulferiiij^- 
the  more  from  that  invtdmitary  forhearaiice  which 
his  character  aiui  manner  commanded,  and  from 
not  <larin«^  to  ndieve  hers(df  hy  a  single  attem[)t 
at   throwing  ridicule  <)n   his  cause. 

All  the  agreeable  of  her  speculaticm  was  over  for 
that  hour.  It  was  time  to  have  (h)ne  with  cards  if 
sermons  prevailed;  and  slie  was  glad  to  lind  it 
necessary  to  come  to  a  con<dusion,  and  l>e  ahle  to  re- 
fresh her  s[»irits  by  a  change  of  place  and  neighbor. 

The  chief  of  the  party  were  now  collected  ir- 
regularly round  the  lire,  and  waiting  the  final 
break  u]).  William  and  Fanny  were  the  most  de- 
tached. They  remained  together  at  the  otherwise 
deserted  card-table,  talking  very  comfortably,  and 
rot  thinking  of  the  rest,  till  some  of  the  rest  began 
to  think  of  them.  Henry  Crawford's  chair  was  the 
lirst  to  be  given  a  direction  towards  them,  and  lie 
sat  silently  observing  tlioni  for  a  few  minutes;  him- 
self, in  the  mean  while,  observed  l)y  Sir  Thomas, 
who  \vas  standing  in  chat  with  Dr.   Grant. 

''This  is  the  assembly  night,"  said  William. 
''If  I  were  at  Portsmouth,  I  should  be  at  it 
perhaps." 

"But  you  do  not  wish  yourself  at  Portsmouth, 
William?" 
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*'No,  Fainiy,  tliat  I  do  not.  I  shall  liavc 
enough  of  Portsmouth,  and  of  dancing  too,  wlion 
I  cannot  liave  you;  and  I  do  not  know  that  ihvvo 
wouhl  be  any  good  in  going  to  the  assembly,  for  I 
might  not  get  a  partner.  The  Portsmouth  girls 
turn  up  their  noses  at  anybody  who  has  not  a 
commission.  One  might  as  well  be  nothing  as  a 
midshipman.  One  is  nothing,  indeed.  You  re- 
member the  Gregorys;  they  are  grown  up  amaz- 
ing fine  girls,  but  they  will  hardly  speak  to  me, 
because  Lucy  is  courted  by  a  lieutenant." 

'M.)h,  shame,  shame!  But  never  mind  it,  Wil- 
liam," her  own  cheeks  in  a  glow  of  indignation  as 
she  spoke;  *'it  is  not  worth  minding.  It  is  no  re- 
flection on  you;  it  is  no  more  tlian  what  the  great- 
est admirals  have  all  experienced,  more  or  less,  in 
their  time.  You  must  think  of  that;  you  must 
try  to  make  up  your  mind  to  it  as  one  of  the  liard- 
ships  which  fall  to  every  sailor's  share,  — like  bad 
weather  and  hard  living,  —  only  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  there  will  be  an  end  to  it,  that  there 
will  come  a  time  when  you  will  have  nothing  of 
that  sort  to  endure.  When  you  are  a  lieutenant! 
—  only  think,  William,  when  you  are  a  lieutenant, 
how  little  you  will  care  for  any  nonsense  of  this 
kind." 

''I  begin  to  think  I  shall  never  be  a  lieutenant, 
Fanny.     Everybody  gets  made  but  me." 

''Oh,  my  dear  William,  do  not  talk  so,  do  not 
be  so  desponding.  My  uncle  says  nothing,  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  get 
you  made.  He  knows  as  well  as  you  do,  of  what 
consequence  it  is." 
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She  was  checked  by  the  sight  of  her  uncle  much 
nearer  to  them  than  she  had  any  suspicion  of,  and 
each  f(jund  it  necessary  to  talk  of  something  else. 
"  Are  you  fond  of  dancing,  Fanny?" 
''Yes,  ver}^;  only  I  am  soon  tired." 
''I  should  like  to  go  to  a  ball  with  you  and  see 
you  dance.  Have  you  never  any  balls  at  I^orth- 
am[)ton?  I  should  like  to  see  you  dance,  and  I'd 
(lance  with  you  if  you  would,  for  nobody  would 
know  who  I  was  here,  and  I  sjionld  like  to  be  your 
partner  once  more.  We  used  to  jump  about  to- 
gether many  a  time,  did  not  we,  when  the  hand- 
organ  was  in  the  street?  I  am  a  pretty  good  dancer 
in  my  way,  but  I  dare  say  you  are  a  better."  And 
turning  to  his  uncle,  who  was  now  close  to  Iheni, 
*'Is  not  Fanny  a  very  good  dancer,  sir?" 

Fanny,  in  dismay  at  such  an  unprecedented 
question,  did  not  know  which  way  to  loolv,  or  how 
to  be  prepared  for  the  answer.  Some  very  grave 
reproof,  or  at  least  the  coldest  expression  of  in- 
difference, must  be  coming  to  distress  her  brother, 
and  sink  her  to  the  ground.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  Avas  no  worse  tb.an  :  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am 
UJiable  to  answer  your  cpiestion.  I  have  nev^er  seen 
Fanny  dance  since  she  was  a  little  girl;  but  I  trust 
we  shall  botli  think  she  ac(juits  herself  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman when  we  do  see  her,  which  perhaps  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  erelong." 

''  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  sister 
dance,  Mr.  Price,"  said  Henry  Crawford,  leaning 
forward,  ''  and  will  engage  to  answer  every  in- 
ijuiry  which  yon  can  make  on  the  subject,  to  your 
entire  satisfaction.     But  I  believe,"  seeing  Fanny 
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looked  distressed,  ''  it  must  be  at  some  other  time. 
There  is  one  person  in  comj^any  who  does  not  like 
to  have  Miss  Price  spoken  of." 

True  enough,  he  had  once  seen  Fanny  dance; 
and  it  was  equally  true  that  he  would  now  have 
answered  for  her  gliding  about  with  quiet,  light 
elegance,  and  in  adniiri.l)le  time :  but  in  fact  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  recall  what  her  danc- 
ing had  been,  and  rather  took  it  for  granted  that 
she  had  been  present  than  remembered  anything 
about  her. 

He  passed,  however,  for  an  admirer  of  her  danc- 
ing; and  Sir  Th(nnas,  by  no  means  displeased,  pro- 
longed the  conversation  on  dancing  in  general,  and 
was  so  well  engaged  in  describing  the  balls  of  An- 
tigua, and  listening  to  what  his  nephew  could 
relate  of  the  different  modes  of  dancing  which  had 
fallen  within  his  observation,  that  he  had  not  heard 
his  carriage  announced,  and  was  first  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  by  the  bustle  of  Mrs.  Norris. 

*^Come,  Fanny,  Fanny,  what  are  you  about? 
We  are  going.  Do  not  you  see  your  aunt  is  going? 
Quick,  quick.  I  cannot  bear  to  keep  good  old  AYil- 
cox  waiting.  You  should  always  remember  the 
coachman  and  horses.  My  dear  Sir  Thomn.s,  we 
have  settled  it  that  the  carriage  should  come  back 
for  you  and  Edmund  and  William." 

Sir  Thomas  could  not  dissent,  as  it  had  been  his 
own  arrangement,  previously  communicated  to  his 
wife  and  sister;  but  that  seemed  forgotten  by  Mrs. 
Norris,  who  must  fancy  that  she  settled  it  all 
herself. 

Fanny's  last  feeling  in  the  visit  was  disappoint- 
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m  j,^ont   for  the  shawl  which  Edmund  was   pietly 

t;il<in""  fi'om  the  servant  to    bring  and  put  round 
i  lu'U  shoulders  was  seized  by  Mr.  Crawford's  quicker 
^   hand    and  she  was  obliged  to  be  indebted  to  his 
i    more  prominent  attention. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AYilltam's  desire  of  seeing  Fiimi}^  dance  mnde 
more  than  a  momentary  impression  on  liis  uncle. 
Tlie  hope  of  an  opportunity,  wliicli  Sir  Tliomas  had 
then  given,  was  not  given  to  be  thought  of  no 
more.  He  remained  steadily  inclined  to  gratify 
so  amiable  a  feeling,  —  to  gratify  anybody  else  who 
might  wish  to  see  Fanny  dance,  and  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  the  young  people  in  general ;  and  liaving 
tliought  the  matter  over,  and  taken  liis  resolution 
in  quiet  independence,  the  result  of  it  appeared  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  wlien,  after  recalling 
and  commending  what  his  nephew  had  said,  he 
added,  "I  do  not  like,  William,  that  you  should 
leave  Northam])ton8hire  without  this  indulgence. 
It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  you  both  dance. 
You  spoke  of  the  balls  at  Northampton.  Your 
cousins  have  occasionally  attended  them;  but  they 
would  not  altogether  suit  us  now.  The  fatigue 
would  be  too  much  for  your  aunt.  I  believe,  we 
must  not  think  of  a  Northampton  ball.  A  dance 
at  home  would  be  more  eligible;  and  if —  " 

''Ah,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas, '^  interrupted  Mrs. 
Norris,  "  I  knew  what  was  coming.  I  knew  what 
you  were  going  to  say.  If  dear  Julia  w^ere  at  luune, 
or  dearest  Mrs.  Ilushworth  at  Sotherton,  to  afford 
a  reason,  an  occasion  for  such  a  thing,  you  would 
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1)0  tempted  to  give  the  young  people  a  dance  at 
^ransfield.  I  know  you  would.  If  they  were  at 
home  to  grace  tlie  ball,  a  hall  you  would  have  this 
vei-y  Christnuis.  Tliank  your  uncle,  \Villiani, 
tliank  your  uncle.'' 

'^  My  daughters, "  replied  Sir  Thomas,  gravely 
interposing,  'Miave  their  pleasures  at  Brigliton, 
and  1  hope  are  very  ha[)py;  but  the  dance  which  I 
tliink  of  giving  at  Mansiield  will  be  for  tlieir 
cousins.  Could  we  be  all  assend)l('d,  our  satisfac- 
tion would  undoubtedly  be  more  coni[)lete;  but  the 
absence  of  some  is  not  to  debar  tlie  others  of 
anuisement." 

j\[i's.  iS'orris  had  not  another  word  to  say.  She 
saw  decision  in  his  looks,  and  her  surprise  and 
vexation  required  some  minutes'  silence  to  be  set- 
tled into  composure.  A  ball  at  such  a  time!  His 
danghters  absent,  and  herself  not  consulted!  There 
was  comfort,  however,  soon  at  hand.  She  must  be 
tlio  doer  of  everything;  Lady  Bertram  would  of 
course  be  spared  all  tliouglit  and  exertion,  and  it 
wduld  all  fall  upon  her.  She  should  have  to  do  the 
]i()n(n's  of  the  evening;  auvl  this  rellection  quickly 
restored  so  much  of  her  good  humor  as  enabled  her 
to  join  in  with  the  others,  before  their  lia[)piness 
and  thanks  were  all  expressed. 

Edmund,  William,  and  Fanny  did,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  look  ami  speak  as  much  grateful  pleas- 
nro  in  the  promised  ball  as  Sir  Thomas  could 
desire.  Ednnind's  feelings  were  for  the  other  two. 
J  [is  father  had  never  conf(U-red  a  favor  or  shown  a 
kindiH'ss  more  to  his  satisfa(;tion. 

Jjady  Bertram  was  [)erfectly  (juiescent  and  con. 
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tented,  and  had  no  objections  to  make.  Sir 
Thomas  engaged  for  its  giv^ing  lier  very  little 
trouble;  and  slie  assured  him  ''that  she  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  the  trouble,  — indeed,  she  could  not 
imagine  there  would  be  any." 

Mrs.  Norris  was  ready  with  her  suggestions  as 
to  the  rooms  he  would  think  fittest  to  be  used,  but 
found  it  all  prearranged;  and  when  she  would  have 
conjectured  and  hinted  about  the  day,  it  appeared 
that  the  day  was  settled  too.  Sir  Tlionias  had  been 
amusing  himself  with  shaping  a  very  complete  out- 
line of  the  business;  and  as  soon  as  she  would  listen 
quietly,  could  read  his  list  of  the  families  to  be 
invited,  from  whom  he  calculated,  with  all  neces- 
sary allowance  for  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  to 
collect  young  people  enough  to  form  twelve  or  four- 
teen couple;  and  C(mld  detail  the  considerations 
which  had  induced  him  to  fix  on  the  22d  as  the 
most  eligible  day.  WiHiam  was  re(piired  to  be  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  24th;  the  22d  would  therefore 
be  tlie  last  day  of  his  visit;  but  where  the  days 
w^ere  so  few,  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  on  any 
earlier.  jMrs.  Norris  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  thinking  just  the  same,  and  with  liaving  been 
on  the  point  of  pro])osing  the  22d  herself,  as  by  far 
the  best  day  for  the  [)urpose. 

The  ball  was  now  a  settled  thing,  and  before  the 
evening  a  proclaimed  tiling  to  all  whom  it  con- 
cerned. Invitations  were  sent  with  despatch,  and 
many  a  young  lady  went  to  bed  tliat  niglit  witli 
her  head  full  of  liappy  cares,  as  well  as  Fanny.  To 
her  the  cares  were  sometimes  almost  beyond  the 
happiness;    for    young    and    inexperienced,    with 
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small  means  of  choice,  and  no  confidence  in  her 
own  taste,  the  ''how  she  should  be  dressed" 
was  a  point  of  painful  solicitude;  and  the  almost 
solitary  ornament  in  her  possession,  a  very  pretty 
mnher  cross  which  William  had  brought  her  fr<mi 
Sicily,  was  the  greatest  distress  of  all,  for  she  had 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  riband  to  fasten  it  to;  and 
though  she  had  worn  it  in  that  manner  once,  would 
it  be  allowable  at  such  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  rich  ornaments  which  she  supposed  all  the 
otlu^r  young  ladies  would  appear  in?  And  yet  not 
to  wear  it!  William  had  wanted  to  buy  her  a  gold 
chain  too,  but  the  purchase  had  l)een  beyond  his 
means,  and  therefore  not  to  wear  the  cross  might 
be  mortifying  him.  These  were  anxious  consider- 
ations; enough  to  sober  her  spirits  even  under 
tlie  prospect  of  a  ball  given  principally  for  her 
p-ratification. 

The  prei)arations  meanwhih^  went  on,  and  Lady 
Uertram  c(mtinued  to  sit  on  her  sofa  without  any 
inconvenience  from  them.  She  had  some  extra 
visits  from  the  housokeeper,  and  her  maid  was 
rather  hurried  in  making  up  a  new  dress  for  her; 
Sir  Thomas  ga\'e  oi'dcrs,  and  Mrs.  Norris  ran 
about:  but  all  this  gave  her  no  troulde,  and,  as  she 
liad  foreseen,  '*  there  was,  in  fact,  no  trouble  in  the 
husiness." 

Ednnmd  was  at  this  time  particularly  full  of 
cares;  hij  mind  being  deeply  occupied  in  the  con- 
i>i(l('ration  of  two  important  events  now  at  hand, 
w  hich  were  to  fix  his  fate  in  life,  —  ordination  and 
matrimony, — events  of  such  a  serious  character 
as  to  make  the  ball,  which  would  be  very  quickly 
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followed  by  oiio  of  tlicin,  appear  of  less  moiiKMit  in 
his  eyes  than  in  tliose  of  any  otlier  person  in  the 
liouse.  On  the  2.*>(l  he  was  going  to  a  friend  near 
Peterborough  in  the  same  situation  as  himself,  and 
they  were  to  reeeive  ordination  in  the  course  ol 
Christmas  week.  Half  his  destiny  would  then  Itc 
determined;  but  the  other  hulf  might  not  be  so 
smoothly  wooed.  His  duties  would  be  established; 
but  the  wife  who  was  to  share;  and  animate  and 
reward  those  duties  might  yet  be  unattainable. 
He  knew  his  own  mind,  but  he  was  not  always 
perfectly  assured  of  knowing  Miss  Crawford's. 
There  were  points  on  which  they  did  not  quite 
agree,  there  were  moments  in  which  she  did  not 
seem  pro])itious;  and  though  trusting  altogether  to 
her  affection,  so  far  as  to  be  resolved  (almost  re- 
solved) on  bringing  it  to  p  decision  within  a  very 
short  time,  as  soon  as  the  variety  of  business  before 
liim  were  arranged,  and  he  knew  what  he  had  t(» 
offer  her,  — he  had  many  anxious  feelings,  many 
doubting  hours  as  to  the  result.  His  conviction  (tl 
jier  regard  for  liim  was  sometimes  very  strong;  he 
could  look  back  on  a  long  course  of  encouragement, 
and  she  was  as  perfect  in  disinterested  attachment 
as  in  everything  else.  But  at  other  times  doubt 
and  alarm  intermir.gled  with  his  hopes;  and  when 
he  thought  of  her  acknowledged  disinclination  for 
])rivacy  and  retirement,  h(»r  decided  preference  of  a 
London  life,  — what  could  he  expect  but  a  deter- 
mined rejection?  unless  it  were  an  acceptance  even 
more  to  be  deprecated,  demanding  such  sacrifices 
of  situation  and  emi)lovment  <»n  his  side  as 
conscience  must  forbid. 
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Tlic  issiK.'  of  all  (1('[)lmi(1(mI  on  one  jjiicstion.  l)i;l 
^Ii,.  lovc!  him  wt'll  cnonj^li  to  forego  wliiit  luid  used 
to  1)0  essential  [)oints,  — did  she  love  him  well 
fiiou^h  to  make  them  no  lono-cu  essential?  And 
this  (jiiestion,  whieh  he  was  cc^ntinnally  re[»eat- 
ino-  to  himself,  though  oftenest  answered  with  a 
"  Y'es,"  had  sometimes  its    ^'No." 

IVIiss  Crawford  was  soon  to  leave  jNIanstield,  and 
(111  this  circunistanee  tin?  ^'no''  and  the  "yes" 
had  heen  very  recently  in  alternation.  He  had 
seen  her  eyes  sparkle  as  she  s[)oke  of  the  dear 
fiiciurs  letter,  whieh  claimed  a  long  visit  from  her 
ill  hoiidon,  and  of  the  kindness  of  Henry  in  en- 
.-aniiio-  to  remain  where  he  was  till  January,  that 
\w  uiiglit  convey  her  thither;  he  had  heard  her 
speak  of  the  ]>leasure  of  such  a  journey  with  an 
auiiiiation  which  had  "no"  in  every  tone.  But 
this  had  occurred  on  the  lirst  day  of  its  being 
settled,  within  the  first  hour  of  the  burst  of  such 
enjoyment,  when  nothing  but  the  friends  she  was 
to  visit  was  before  her.  He  had  since  heard  her 
('\[>n'ss  hers(df  differently, — with  other  feelings, 
more  checkered  feelings;  he  had  heard  her  tell 
Mrs.  Grant  that  she  should  leave  her  with  regret; 
tli;i.t  she  began  to  believe  neither  the  friends  nor 
the  })leasures  she  was  going  to  were  worth  those 
she  left  behind;  and  tliat  tliough  she  felt  she  must 
go,  and  knew  she  should  enjoy  herself  when  once 
away,  she  was  alreiid\'  looking  forward  to  being  at 
^hmslield  again.  Was  there  not  a  "yes"  in  all 
this? 

With  such  matters  to  ponder  over  and  arrange 
and  re-arrange,    Edmund  could  not,    on  his    ow-n 
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uccniiiit,  tliink  vcrv  iiiuclj  ol'  tlw  cvi'iiiiig  whicli 
tlii^  iv.st  ol"  tlic  I'ainily  were  l(M»kiii<;  torwiird  to 
with  II  more  ('(jiuil  (Ic^rcc  <it'  strong  interest.  Iii- 
(lepeiideiit  of  liis  two  cousins'  enjoynu'nt  in  it,  tlie 
evening  Wiis  to  liin>  ol"  no  liiglier  value  tlian  any 
(>tlier  a[)pointe<l  meeting  of  the  two  lamilies  miglil 
be.  in  every  meeting  tliere  v>as  a  lioi)e  of  receiv- 
ing further  contirmation  of  j\liss  Crawford's  at- 
tachment; but  tlie  whirl  of  a  ball-room,  perhaps, 
was  not  particularly  favorable  to  the  excitement  or 
ex[>ression  of  serious  fetdings.  To  engage  her 
early  for  tlie  two  first  dances  was  all  the  c(»mman(l 
of  individual  hap[)iness  which  he  ielt  in  his  ])Ower, 
and  the  only  i>re[)aration  for  the  ball  which  lie 
could  enter  into  in  sjdte  of  all  that  was  i>assin^' 
around  him  on  the  subject  from  morning  till 
night. 

Thursday  was  the  day  of  the  ball;  and  on 
Wednesda}' morning,  Fanny,  still  unable  to  ratisfy 
herself  as  to  what  she  ought  to  wear,  determined 
to  seek  counsel  of  the  more  enlightened,  and  «'ipply 
to  M"s.  Grant  and  her  sister,  whose  acknt)wledg('(l 
taste  W(mld  certainly  bear  her  blamelesii;  and  as 
Ednnind  and  ^^  illiam  were  gone  to  N(n'thami>t()ii, 
and  she  had  reason  to  chink  Mv.  Crawford  likewise 
out,  she  walked  down  to  the  Parsonage  without 
much  fear  of  wanting  an  o})[K>rtunity  for  private 
discussion;  and  the  pri\acyof  such  a  discussion 
was  a  most  imi)ortant  ]iart  of  it  to  Fanny,  beinij: 
more  than  half  ashamed  of  her  own  solicitude. 

She  met  ]\liss  Crawford  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Parsonage,  just  setting  out  to  call  on  her;  and 
as  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  friend,  though  obliged 
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t(»  insist  oil  funiiii^  hack,  wiis  unwiili.i^  to  los(^ 
licr  \v:ilk,  slie  ('X|tliiiin'<l  licr  luisiiicss  jit  oiicc,  mikI 
,,Ii>('rv('<l  tliiit  if  slio  would  Itc  so  kind  us  to  ^^ivc 
]i,  r  nuinioii,  it  inij;iit  In*  all  tallied  over  as  well 
witliout  doors  as  within.  Miss  (h"awfoi-d  appcai-cd 
••ratilicd  by  the  ai)[>lication,  and  after  a  Jnonient's 
tliou.n'ht  urged  Fanny's  veturning  with  her  in  a 
inucli  more  cordial  manner  than  before,  and  |)ro|>osed 
their  o'oing  up  into  her  room,  where  they  might 
liave  a  cond'ortable  eorui  without  elisturbing  iJr. 
and  ^Irs.  Grant,  who  wen;  together  in  the  draw- 
iiio-rooni.  It  was  just  the  plan  to  suit  Fanny; 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  on  her  sidt;  for 
such  ready  and  kind  attention,  they  pr<jceeded  in- 
doors and  upstairs,  and  were  soon  deep  in  tin;  in- 
teresting subject.  i\liss  Crawford,  ])leased  by  the 
aMjx'al,  gave  her  all  her  best  judgment  and, taste, 
lUiide  e\erything  easy  by  her  suggestions,  and 
tried  to  make  everything  agreealdi*  by  her  en- 
couragement. The  dress  being  settled  in  all  its 
grander  parts,  —  "  ])ut  what  shall  you  have  by 
way  of  necklace?"  said  ^Miss  Crawfiu'd.  "Shall 
not  vou  wear  your  brother's  cross?"  And  as  she 
sj)()ke  she  was  undoing  a  small  parcel  which  Fanny 
had  observed  in  her  hand  when  they  met.  Fanny 
acknowledg(Ml  her  wishes  and  doubts  on  this  point; 
slu'  (lid  not  know  how  cither  to  wear  the  cross  or 
to  refrain  from  wearing  it.  She  was  answered  by 
having  a  small  trinket-bo^-  ])laced  befcnv  her,  ami 
li(  ing  requested  to  choose  from  among  several  g(dd 
cliains  and  necklaces.  Such  had  been  the  parc(d 
witli  which  Miss  Crawford  was  provided,  and  such 
the  object  of  her  intended  visit;  and  in  the  kind- 
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ost  iiiJiinici"  sIh'  How  ui'i^fd  l<"')imiy'.s  takiiij^  niic  foi- 
tlic  cross  jiiid  to  l<r('|>  for  licr  sake,  saying  cvcry- 
tliiii;^  slic  colli*!  think  of  to  oLviatc  tlic  scni|)l(> 
wliicli  were  makiii;;-  l''aiiny  start  back  at  lirst  witli 
ji  look  of  liorror  at  the  |>i'o|iosal. 

^' Yon  sec  wliat  a  collection  I  Ikinc,  "  said  slio,  — - 
"more  1)V  lialf  tlian  I  ever  use  or  tliiiik'  of.  I  <I  » 
not  offer  tlicin  as  new.  [  offer  notliini''  l)iit  an 
old  necklace.  Y'oii  must  forgive  the  lil»erty  and 
oblige  Uie." 

Fanuy  still  resisted,  and  from  her  heart.  The 
gift  was  to(»  valuahle.  J>ut  Miss  Crawford  ]»er- 
sovered,  and  argued  the  case  with  so  ninch  affec- 
tiouate  earnestness  through  ;ill  the  heads  of 
William  aud  the  cross  and  the  hall  and  hersjdf. 
as  to  he  iinally  successful.  Fanuy  found  herself 
obliged  to  yi(dd,  that  she  uiiglit  not  he 'accused  of 
pride  or  indifference,  or  souu'  other  littlcuess;  aud 
having  with  modest  nductauce  give  ii  her  consent, 
procee(led  to  uiake  the  s(deetiou.  She  looked  and 
looked,  longing  to  kuow  which  might  he  least 
valuahle;  and  was  determined  in  her  (choice  fit 
last,  hy  fancying  there  was  one  lU'cklace  more 
fre(|uently  ])lace(l  hc^fore  her  eyes  than  the  rest. 
It  was  of  gold,  ])rettily  worked;  and  though  Fanny 
would  have  preferred  a  longer  au.d  a  ])laiuer  chaiu 
as  more  adapted  for  her  ])urpose,  she  hoped,  in  fix- 
ing on  this,  to  he  choosing  what  Miss  (h'awford 
least  wished  to  Iceep.  ]\riss  Crawford  smiled  her 
})erfect  approbation;  and  hastened  to  C(UU])lete  the 
gift  by  putting  the  necklaces  rouml  her,  aud  mak- 
ing her  see  how  well  it  looked.  7^'anny  h;ul  not 
a  word  to  say  against   its  becominguess,   and  ex- 
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ct'iitin}^'  wliiit  rciiijiiiu'd  of  lu-r  scruples,  was  cxcccd- 
iii._flv  iilt'iiscd  with  ail  a('(jiiisiti()n  so  very  a|>n>|M»s. 
She  would  rallu'r  [tcrliaps  lia\<'  lu-cu  oMigcd  to 
soiiH'  other  poison.  I>ut  this  was  au  unworthy 
|■('l•liu<^  JMiss  Crawford  had  anticipated  her  wants 
with  a  kindiu'ss  which  proved  hei-  a  real  friend. 
•'Wlieu  I  wear  this  necklace  I  shall  always  think 
of  v«»u,"  «aid  shu,   ''tind  feel  lu)W  very  kind  ycju 


?) 


were. 

<<  Vou  nnist  think  of  sonu'hody  else,  too,  when 
vmu  wear  that  necklace,"  rejdied  Miss  Crawford. 
'•  \'(»u  nuist  think  of  Henry,  for  it  was  his  choice 
ill  the  lirst  pjace.  JEe  gave  it  to  nu',  and  with  the 
necklace  I  niako  over  to  you  all  the  duty  of  re- 
iiicmhering  the  original  giver.  It  is  to  ho  a 
I'aiiiily  ri'uienihrancer.  The  sister  is  not  to  be  in 
Vdur  mind  without  bringing  the  brother  too." 

Tanny,  in  great  astonishnuMit  and  confusion, 
would  have  returned  the  jnvsent  instantly.  To 
take  what  had  been  the  gift  of  another  person,  — 
of  a  brother  too, — iin[)ossible!  —  it  nuist  not  be! 
and  with  an  eagerness  and  embarrassment  quite 
diverting  to  her  eomi)anion,  she  laid  down  tlie 
iic(  Idace  again  on  its  cotton,  and  seeuied  resolved 
cither  to  take  anotlu'r  or  none  at  all.  ^Tiss  CraNV- 
fdi'd  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  prettier  con- 
sciousness. ''j\ry  dear  child/'  said  she,  laughing, 
''what  are  you  afraid  of?  Do  you  think  Henry 
will  claim  the  necklace  as  mine,  and  fancy  you 
•  lid  not  come  honestly  bv  it?  or  are  you  imagin- 
ing  he  would  be  too  nuicli  flattered  by  seeing 
round  your  lovely  throat  an  ornanuuit  wliicli  bis 
money  [)urchased  three  years  ago,  before  be  knew 
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there  was  sucli  a  tliroat  in  the  woi'hl?  or  per- 
haps," looking  archly,  ''you  susi)ect  a  confed- 
eracy between  us,  and  tliat  what  I  am  now  doing 
is  with  liis  knowledge  and  at  liis  desire?  '' 

AVitli  the  deepest  blushes  Fanny  protestei] 
against  such  a  thought. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Miss  Crawford,  more 
seriously,  but  without  at  all  believing  her,  "to 
convince  me  that  you  suspect  no  trick,  and  are  as 
unsuspicious  of  compliment  as  I  have  always  found 
you,  take  the  necklace,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 
Its  being  a  gift  of  my  brother's  need  not  make  tlic 
smaMest  difference  in  your  accepting  it,  as  I  assure 
you  it  makes  none  in  my  willingness  to  part  with 
it.  He  is  alwa^^s  giving  me  something  or  other. 
I  have  such  innumerable  presents  from  him  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  value,  or  for  him  to 
remember  half.  And  as  for  tliis  necklace,  I  do 
not  suppose  I  have  worn  it  six  times;  it  is  very 
pretty,  — but  I  never  think  of  it;  and  though  you 
would  be  most  heartily"  welcome  to  any  otlier  iu 
my  trinket-box,  you  have  hap])ened  to  fix  on  thi; 
very  one  which,  if  I  have  a  choice,  I  would,  rather 
part  with  and  see  in  your  possession  than  any 
other.  Say  no  more  against  it,  I  entreat  you. 
Such  a  trifle  is  not  worth  half  so  mau}^  words." 

Fanny  dared  not  make  any  furtluu*  o})positioii : 
and  with  renewed  but  less  hap[)y  thanks  accei)t('(l 
the  necklace  again,  for  there  was  an  expression 
in  Miss  Crawford's  eyes  whicli  she  could  not  be 
satisfied  with. 

It  was  imj)ossible  for  her  to  be  insensible  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  change  of  manners.     She  had  long  seen 
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if.  He  evidently  tried  to  })lease  lier,  —  lie  was 
,,.^l].^,it, — lie  was  attentive, — lie  was  sometliing 
like  what  lie  had  been  to  her  cousins:  he  wanted, 
sill'  supposed,  to  cheat  her  of  her  tranquillity  as  he 
had  cheated  them;  and  whether  he  might  not  have 
some  concern  in  this  necklace!  She  could  not  be 
convinced  that  he  had  not;  for  Miss  Crawford, 
complaisant  as  a  sister,  was  careless  as  a  woman 
and  a  friend. 

Ketlecting  and  doubting,  and  feeling  that  the 
possession  of  what  she  had  so  much  wished  for  did 
not  bri?ig  much  satisfaction,  slie  now  walked  home 
j^ojiin,  — with  a  cliange  ratlier  tlian  a  diminution  of 
cares  since  her  treading  that  path  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  reacliing  home  Fanny  went  immediately  up- 
stairs to  deposit  this  unexpected  ac(piisition,  this 
doubtful  good  of  a  necklace,  in  some  favorite  box- 
in  the  East  room  which  lield  all  her.  smaller  treas- 
ures; but  on  opening  the  door,  what  was  her  sur- 
prise to  find  her  cousin  Edmund  there  writing  at 
the  table!  Sucli  a  sight,  having  never  occurred 
before,  was  almost  as  wonderful  as  it  was  welcome. 
^' Fanny, "  said  he,  directly,  leaving  his  seat  an*! 
his  pen,  and  meeting  her  with  something  in  his 
hand  "1  beg  your  pardon  for  being  here.  1 
came  to  look  for  you,  and  after  waiting  a  little 
while  in  hope  of  your  coming  in,  was  making  use 
of  your  inkstand  to  explain  my  errand.  You  will 
find  the  beginning  of  a  note  to  yourself;  but  I  can 
now  speak  my  business,  which  is  merel}^  to  be^- 
your  acceptance  of  this  little  trifle,  — a  chain  for 
William's  cross.  You  ought  to  have  had  it  a  week 
ago;  but  there  has  been  a  delay  from  my  brother's 
not  being  in  town  by  several  days  so  soon  as  I 
ex[)ected;  and  I  have  only  just  now  received  it  at 
Northampton.  I  hope  you  will  like  the  chain 
itself,  Fanny.  I  endeavored  to  consult  the  sini- 
l)licity  of  your  taste;  but  at  any  rate  I  know  you 
will  be  kind  to  my  intentions,  and  consider  it,  as 
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it  really   is,   a  token  of  the  love  of  one   of  your 
oldest  friends." 

And  so  saying,  he  was  hurrying  away,  before 
Fanny,  overpowered  by  a  thousand  feelings  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  could  attempt  to  speak;  but  quick- 
ened by  one  sovereign  wish,  she  then  called  out, 
"  Oh,  cousin,  stop  a  moment,  pray  stop!  " 
He  turned  back. 

''I  cannot  attemi)t  to  thank  you,"  she  continued 
ill  a  very  agitated  manner;  ''thanks  are  out  of  the 
question.  I  feel  much  more  than  I  can  possibly 
express.  Your  goodness  in  thinking  ox  me  in 
such  a  way  is  beyond  —  " 

'If  this  is  all  you  have  to  say,  Fanny  — " 
smiling  and  turning  away  again. 

"  Xo,  no,  it  is  not.      I  want  to  consult  you." 
Almost  unconsciously  she  had  now  undone  the 
parcel  he  had  just  put  into  her  hand,  and  seeing 
before  her,  in  all  the  niceness  of  jewellers'  packing, 
a  [)lain  gold  chain,  perfectly  simple  and  neat,  she 
could   not  help   bursting  forth  a^aiu:    "Oh,   this 
is  beautiful,  indeed!     This  is  the  very  thing,  pre- 
cisely what  I  w^ished  for!     This  is  the  only  orna- 
nuuit  1  have  evcu-  had  a  desire  to  possess.      It  will 
exactly  suit  my  cross.      Tlu^y  nnist    and  shall  be 
worn  together.      It  conies,  too,  in  such  an  accept- 
al)le  moment.      Oh,  cousin,  you  do  not  know  how 
acceptable  it  is." 

"My  dear  Fanny,  you  feel  these  things  a  great 
(leal  too  much.  I  am  most  happy  that  you  like 
the  chain,  and  that  it  should  be  here  in  time  for 
to-morrow;  but  your  thanks  are  far  beyond  the 
occasion.     Believe  me,  I  have   no  pleasure  in  the 
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world  superior  to  that  of  coiitrilnitiiig  to  yours. 
No,  I  can  safely  Ray,  I  have  no  jdcasure  so  com- 
plete, so  uualloyed.     It  is  without  a  drawback." 

Upon  such  expressions  of  affection,  Fanny  could 
have  lived  an  hour  without  saying  another  word; 
but  Edmund,  after  waiting  a  moment,  obliged  her 
to  bring  d(j\vn  her  mind  from  its  heavenly  flight 
by  saying,  *'But  what  is  it  that  you  want  to  con- 
sult me  about?  " 

It  was  a>  out  tlie  necklace,  which  she  was  now 
most  earnestly  longing  to  return,  and  hoped  to 
obtain  liis  approbation  of  her  doing.  She  gave  the 
history  of  her  recent  visit,  and  now  her  raptures 
might  well  be  over;  for  Edmund  was  so  struck 
with  the  circumstance,  so  delighted  with  what  Miss 
Crawford  had  done,  so  gratified  by  such  a  coinci- 
dence of  conduct  between  them,  that  Fanny  could 
not  but  admit  tlie  superi(n'  i)ower  of  one  pleasure 
over  his  own  mind,  tliougli  it  might  have  its  draw- 
back. It  was  some  time  before  she  could  get  his 
attention  to  her  ^dan,  or  any  answer  to  her  demand 
of  his  opinion:  he  was  in  a  reverie  of  fond  reflection, 
uttering  oidy  now  and  then  a  few  half-sentences  of 
praise;  but  when  he  did  awake  and  understand,  he 
was  very  deci<led  in  oi)posing  what  she  wished. 

'"Eeturn  the  necklace!  No,  my  dear  Fanny, 
upon  no  account.  It  would  be  mortifying  her 
severely.  Tliere  can  hardly  be  a  more  unpleasant 
sensation  than  the  having  an^^thing  returned  on 
our  hands,  which  we  have  given  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  its  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  a  friend. 
Why  should  she  lose  a  pleasr  "e  which  she  has 
shown  herself  so  deserving  of?  " 
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<'If  it  liad  1)0011  given  to  me  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance," said  Fanny,  "  I  shonld  not  have  tlionglit 
of  returning  it 5  but  being  her  brother's  present, 
is  not  it  fair  to  suppose  tliat  slie  would  rather  not 
part  with  it,  when  it  is  not  wanted?" 

"She  must  not  suppose  it  not  wanted,  not  ac- 
ceptable at  least;  and  its  having  been  originally 
her  brother's  gift  makes  no  difference,  for  as  she 
was  not  prevented  from  offering,  nor  you  from 
taking  it  on  that  account,  it  ought  not  to  affect 
your  kee[)ing  it.  No  doubt  it  is  handsomer  than 
mine,  and  fitter  for  a  ball-room." 

"No,  it  is  not  handsomer,  not  at  all  handsomer 
in    its    way,  and  for   my   purpose   not  half  so  fit. 
^1        The  chain  will  agree  with  William's  cross  beyond 
all  comparison  better  than  the  necklace." 

"For  one  night,  Fanny,  for  only  one  night,  if 
it  be  a  sacrifice,  — I  am  sure  you  will,  upon  con- 
sideration, make  that  sacrifice  rather  than  give 
pain  to  one  who  has  been  so  studious  of  your  com- 
fort. Miss  Crawford's  attentions  to  you  have 
been,  not  more  than  you  were  justly  entitled  to, 
—  I  am  the  last  person  to  think  that  could  be,  — 
but  they  liave  been  invariable;  and  to  be  return- 
ing them  with  what  must  have  something  the  air 
of  ingratitude,  though  I  know  it  could  never  have 
the  meaning,  is  not  in  your  nature,  I  am  sure. 
Wear  the  necklace,  as  you  are  engaged  to  do  to- 
morrow evening,  and  let  the  chain,  which  was  not 
ordered  with  ary  reference  to  the  ball,  be  kept  for 
commoner  occasions.  This  is  my  advice.  I  would 
not  have  the  shadow  of  a  coolness  between  the  two 
whose    intimacy  I  have   been    observing  with  the 
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greatest  pleasure,  and  in  whose  characters  there  is 
so  nuich  general  resemhlance  in  true  generosity 
and  natural  delicacy  as  to  make  the  few  slight 
differences,  resulting  princi])ally  from  situation, 
no  reasonable  hindrance  to  a  jterfect  friendship. 
I  would  not  have  the  shadow  of  a  coolness  arise," 
he  repeated,  his  voice  sinking  a  little,  "between 
the  two  dearest  objects  I  have  on  earth."' 

He  was  gone  as  he  spoke;  and  Fanny  remained 
to  tranquillize  herself  as  she  could.  She  was  one 
of  his  two  dearest,  —  that  must  support  her.  But 
the  other !  —  the  first !  She  had  never  heard  him 
speak  so  openly  before,  and  though  it  told  her  no 
more  than  wliat  she  had  long  perceived,  it  was  a 
stab;  for  it  told  of  his  own  convictions  and  views. 
They  were  decided.  He  would  marrv  J\Iiss  Craw- 
ford.  It  was  a  stab,  in  s])ite  of  every  long-standing 
expectation;  and  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  again 
and  again  that  she  was  one  of  his  two  dearest, 
before  the  words  gave  her  any  sensation.  Could 
she  believe  ]\[iss  Crawford  to  deserve  him,  it 
would  be — oh,  how  different  it  would  be,  how 
far  more  tolerable!  I>at  lie  was  deceived  in  her; 
he  gave  her  merits  which  she  had  not;  her  faults 
w^ere  what  they  had  ever  been,  but  he  saw  them  no 
longer.  Till  she  had  shed  many  tears  over  this 
decej>tion,  Fanny  could  not  subdue  her  agitation; 
and  the  dejection  which  followed  could  only  bo 
relieved  by  the  influence  of  fervent  pra^^ers  for  his 
happiness. 

It  was  her  intention,  as  she  felt  it  to  be  her 
duty,  to  try  to  overcome  all  that  was  excessive, 
all  that  bordered  on   selfishness   in   her  affection 
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for  Edmund.  To  cull  or  to  fuiicy  it  a  loss,  a  dis- 
a{)p()iiitment,  would  be  a  presumption;  for  wiiich 
.slie  bad  not  words  stron«^  (Miougli  to  satisfy  lier 
own  humility.  To  think  of  him  as  2diss  Crawford 
iiii^i'Iit  be  justitit'd  in  thinking,  would  in  her  be 
insanity.  To  her,  he  could  be  nothing  under  any 
circumstances, — notliing  dearer  than  a  friend. 
Why  did  such  an  idea  occur  to  her,  even  enough 
to  be  reprobated  and  forbidden?  It  ought  not  to 
have  touched  on  the  confines  of  her  imagination. 
She  would  endeavor  to  be  rational,  and  to  deserve 
tlie  right  of  judging  of  ^Nliss  Crawford's  character 
and  the  privilege  of  true  solicitude  for  him  by  a 
sound  intellect  and  an  honest  heart. 

She  had  all  the  heroism  of  princi[)le,  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  her  duty;  but  having  also  many 
of  the  feelings  of  j'outli  and  nature,  let  her  not 
be  much  wondered  at,  if,  after  making  all  these 
good  resolutions  on  the  side  of  self-government, 
she  seized  the  scrap  of  [)a[)er  on  which  Edmund 
had  begun  writing  to  her,  as  a  treasure  beyond 
all  her  hopes,  and  reading  with  the  tenderest  emo- 
tion these  words,  ''My  very  dear  Eanny,  you 
nnist  do  me  the  iavov  to  accept  —  "  locked  it  up 
with  the  chain,  as  the  dearest  part  of  tin?  gift.  It 
was  the  only  thing  a[)proaching  to  a  letter  which 
she  had  ever  received  from  him;  she  might  never 
receive  another;  it  was  impossible  that  she  ever 
should  receive  another  so  perfectly  gratify ii^g  in 
the  occasion  and  the  style.  Two  lines  more  prized 
had  never  fallen  from  the  pen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished author,  —  never  more  completely  blessed 
the   researches    of    the    fondest    biographer.     The 
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eiitlmsiasm  of  a  woiiuin's  love  is  I'vcii  beyond  the 
biogrjij)lier's.  To  her  the  handwriting  itself,  in- 
dependent of  anything  it  may  convey,  is  a  blessed- 
ness. Never  were  such  characters  cut  by  any 
other  human  being,  as  EdnniiKTs  commonest  hand- 
writing gave!  This  si)ecimen,  written  in  haste 
as  it  was,  had  not  a  fault;  and  there  was  a  feli- 
city in  the  ilow  ol  the  tirst  four  words,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  ''My  very  dear  Fanny,"  which  she 
could  have  looked  at  forever. 

Having  regulated  her  thoughts  and  comforted 
her  feelings  by  this  ha|>])y  mixture  of  reason  and 
weakness,  she  was  able  in  due  time  to  go  down 
and  resume  her  nsual  em})loymeuts  near  her  aunt 
Bertram,  and  pay  her  the  usual  observances  with- 
out any  ap[)arent  want  of  spirits. 

Thursday,  predestined  to  hope  and  enjoj'ment, 
came,  and  opened  with  more  kindness  to  Fanny 
than  such  self-willed,  unmanageable  days  often 
volunteer;  for  soon  after  breakfast,  a  very  friendly 
note  was  brought  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  William, 
stating  that  as  he  found  himself  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  the  morrow  for  a  few  days,  he  could 
not  help  trying  to  ])rocure  a  companion,  and 
therefore  hoped  that  if  William  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Manslield  half  a  day  earlier 
than  had  l)een  proposed,  he  would  accept  a  ])lace 
in  his  carriage.  ]\[r.  Crawford  meant  to  be  in 
town  l)y  his  uncle's  accustomary  late  dinner-hour, 
and  William  was  invited  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
Admiral's.  The  proposal  was  a  very  pleasant  one 
to  William  himself,  who  enjoyed  the  idea  of  trav- 
elling  post    with    four    horses    and    such  a    good- 
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liuinored,  agivoal>l(3  friend,  and  in  likening  it  to 
going  up  with  de.s[)atclies,  was  saying  at  once 
everytliing  in  favor  of  its  happiness  and  dignity 
which  liis  imagination  couhl  suggest;  and  Fanny, 
from  a  different  motive,  was  exceedingly  [)leased: 
for  the  original  plan  was  that  William  should  go 
np  by  the  mail  from  Northampton  the  following 
night,  which  would  not  have  allowed  liim  an 
hour's  rest  before  he  must  have  got  into  a  Ports- 
mouth coach;  and  though  this  offer  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's would  rob  her  of  many  hours  of  his  company, 
she  was  too  happy  in  having  AVilliam  spared  from 
the  fatigue  of  such  a  journey,  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  Sir  Thomas  approved  of  it  for  another 
reason.  His  nephew's  introduction  to  Admiral 
Crawford  might  l)e  of  service.  The  Admiral,  he 
believed^  had  interest.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a 
\ery  joyous  note.  Fanny's  spirits  lived  on  it  half 
the  morning,  deriving  some  accession  of  pleasure 
from  its  writer  being  himself  to  go  away. 

As  for  the  ball  so  near  at  hand,  she  had  too 
many  agitations  and  fears  to  have  half  the  enjoy- 
ment in  antici[)ation  which  she  ought  to  have  had, 
or  must  liave  been  su[)[)(xsed  to  have,  by  the  many 
young  ladies  looking  forward  to  the  same  event  in 
situations  more  at  ease,  but  under  circumstances 
of  less  novelty,  less  interest,  less  peculiar  gratifi- 
cation th.an  would  be  attributed  to  her.  Miss 
Frice,  known  only  by  name  to  half  the  peo])le  in- 
vited, was  now  to  mak(3  her  f  rst  appexirance.  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  Queen  of  the  evening. 
Wlio  could  be  happier  than  jVIiss  Price?  Put 
Miss  Price  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 
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of  coiiiiiif^  out;  fiiid  hud  slic  known  in  wluit  liglit 
tliis  Itall  was,  in  gcnci'al,  considered  respecting 
lier,  it  would  \erv  iniicli  iiave  lessened  her  conifoi't 
by  increasing  the  fears  she  already  Imd  of  doing 
wrong  and  heing  looked  at.  To  dance  without 
much  (»])servation  or  any  extraordinary  fatigue,  to 
Inive  strengtjj  and  partners  for  ahout  half  the  even- 
ing, to  danc(;  a  little  with  Edmund  and  not  a 
great  deal  with  Mr.  Crawford,  to  see  William  en- 
joy himself,  and  be  able  to  l\ee[)  away  from  her 
aunt  Norris,  was  the  height  of  her  and)ition,  and 
seemed  to  com])rehend  h  -r  greatest  possibility  of 
happiness.  As  these  were  the  best  of  her  hopes, 
they  could  not  always  jn-evail;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  morning,  spent  [)rincipally  with  her  two 
aunts,  she  was  often  under  the  influence  of  nnich 
less  sanguine  views.  William,  determined  to 
make  this  last  day  a  day  of  thorough  enjoyment, 
was  out  snipe  shooting;  Edmund,  she  had  too 
much  reason  to  su})])ose,  was  at  the  Parsonage; 
and  left  alone  to  be.ar  the  worrying  of  Mrs.  Norris, 
who  was  cross  because  the  housekeeper  would  have 
her  own  way  with  the  supper,  and  whom  she  could 
not  av<nd  though  the  housekeeper  might,  Fanny 
was  worn  down  at  last  to  tliink  everything  an  evil 
belonging  to  the  ball,  and  wdien  sent  off  with  a 
parting  worry  to  dress,  moved  as  languidly  towards 
her  own  room  and  felt  as  inca[)able  of  ha[>])iness 
as  if  she  had  been  allowed  no  share  in  it. 

As  she  walked  slowly  upstairs,  she  thought  of 
yesterday;  it  had  been  about  the  same  hour  that 
she  had  returned  from  the  Parsonage,  and  found 
Edmund  in  the  East  room.      ''  Suppose  I  were  to 
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liiid  liiiii  tlu'if  a^ain   to-day!  "   .said  sl:i.        ^  orsidl", 
ill  a  loiid    iiidiil;^t'iu't'  of  fuucy. 

''  Faimv, "  said  a  voice  at  tiiat  innmcnt  near  lici*. 
Stai'tinj^  and  looking  iij),  she  saw  across  tlu;  lohhy 
slic  had  just  reached  Kdiimud  liiiiisell",  standing  at 
the  liead  of  a  dift'erent  staircase.  He  came  to- 
wards her.  ''  You  h)ok  tired  and  fagged,  Fanny. 
Y'ou  liave  been  walking  too  far." 

*<Xo,  I  have  not  been  out  at  nil." 

^'Tlien  you  have  luid  fatigues  within  doors, 
wliich  are  worse.  You  had  better  have  gone 
out." 

Fanny,  not  liking  to  complain,  found  it  easiest 
to  make  no  answer;  and  though  he  looked  at  her 
with  his  usual  kindness,  she  believed  he  had  soon 
ceased  to  think  of  her  countenance.  He  did  not 
a[)pear  in  spirits;  something  unconnected  with 
her  was  probably  amiss.  They  proceeded  upstairs 
together,  their  rooms  being  on  the  same  floor 
above. 

'*I  come  from  Dr.  Grant's,"  said  Edmund, 
presently.  ''You  may  guess  my  errand  there, 
Fanny."  And  lie  looked  so  conscious  that  Fanny 
could  think  but  of  one  errand,  which  turned  her 
too  sick  for  s[)eech.  ''I  wished  to  engage  Miss 
Crawford  for  the  two  first  dances,"  was  the  ex[)la- 
nation  that  followed,  and  brought  F\inny  to  life 
again,  enabling  her,  as  she  found  she  was  ex})ected 
to  speak,  to  utter  something  like  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  result. 

''Yes,"  he  answered,  "she  is  engaged  tome; 
but,"  with  a  smile  that  did  not  sit  easy,  "  she  says 
it  is  to  be  the  last  time  that  she  ever  will  dance 
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with  111  .  Slic  is  not  serious.  I  tliiiik,  I  hope,  I 
-din  sure  slic  is  not  serious, — but  I  wonhl  ruther 
iu)t  lu'iu"  it.      She   never  has  duncecl  with  a  ('h'r<(v- 
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sake,  1  could  wish  there  liad  been  no  ball  just  at 
—  1  mean  not  this  very  week,  this  very  day, — 
to-morrow   1   leave  home." 

Fanny  struggled  for  speeeh,  and  said:  ''I  am 
very  sorry  that  anything  has  occurred  to  distress 
you.  This  ought  to  bo  a  day  of  pleasure.  My 
uncle  meant  it  so." 
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?asure. 

It    will    all    end   right.      I    am   only   vexed  for  a 

moment.      In  fact,    it  is   not  that  I   consider   the 

ball  as   ill-timed,  —  what    does   it   signify?     But, 

Fanny,"  stoit[)ing  her,   by  taking   her  hand,   and 

s[)eaking  low  and  seriously,    "you   know  what  all 

this   means.      You  see   how   it   is,   and  could    tell 

me,  perha[)s  better  than  I  could  tell  you,  how  and 

\vhy  I  am   vexed.     Let   me  talk  to  you  a  little. 

You  are  a  kind,  kind  listener.     I  have  been  pained 

by  her  manner  this  morning,  and  cannot  get  the 

better  of  it.      I  know  her  disposition  to  be  as  sweet 

and  faultless  as  your  own;  but  the  influence  of  her 

former  companions  makes  her  seem,  gives  to  her 

conversation,  to  her  professed  opinions,  sometimes 

a  tinge  of  wrong.      She   does   not  think  evil,   but 

she  s[)eaks   it, — speaks   it    in   playfulness, — and 

though  I  know  it  to  be  playfulness,  it  grieves  me 

to  the  soul." 

"  The  effect  of  education,"  said  Fanny,  gently. 

Edmund  c(»uld  not  but  agree  to  it.  ''Yes,  that 
uncle   and   aunt!     They    have   injured  the    finest 
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miinl!  —  for  sniiictime',  l'\inny,  \  <»\vu  to  ymi,  it: 
(loi'S  jijtpt'Ui"  morn  thiiM  manner;  it  appears  as  it' 
tlie  mind   itselt"  was   tainted.'' 

Fanny  imagined  this  to  he  an  apjieal  to  her 
jiiil«;nient,  an<l  therefore,  after  a  nKunent's  consid- 
eration, said:  *'  If  yon  only  want  me  as  a  listener, 
(Musin,  T  will  he  as  usefnl  us  I  can;  hut  I  iim  not 
<|ualitied  for  an  adviser.  Do  not  ask  advice  of  me; 
1  am  not  competent. '^ 

<'Yoii  are  riglit,  l^inny,  to  protest  against  such 
an  office,  hut  you  need  not  he  afraid.  It  is  a  suh- 
ject  on  which  I  should  never  ask  advice;  it  is  the 
sort  of  suhject  on  which  it  had  hetter  never  he 
asked;  and  few,  1  imagine,  do  ask  it,  hut  when 
they  want  to  be  influenced  against  their  conscience. 
I  only  want  to  t.ilk  to  you." 

"One  thing  more.  Excuse  the  liherty, — hut 
take  care  how  you  talk  to  me.  Do  not  tell  nie 
anything  now,  which  hereafter  you  may  be  sorry 
for.     The  time  may  come — " 

The  color  rushed  into  lu'r  cheeks  as  she  spoke. 

''Dearest  Fanny!  "  cried  Edmund,  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  lips  with  almost  as  much  warmth  as 
if  it  had  been  Miss  Crawford's,  ''you  are  all  con- 
siderate thought ;  hut  it  is  unnecessary  here.  The 
time  will  never  come.     Xo  such  t 
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to  will  ever  come.  I  begin  to  think  it  most  im- 
probable; the  chances  grow  less  and  less:  and 
even  if  it  should,  there  will  be  nothing  to  be 
remembered  bv  either  vou  ov  me  that  we  need  be 
afraid  of,  for  I  can  never  be  ashamed  of  my  own 
scruph^s;  and  if  they  are  removed,  it  must  be  by 
changes  that  will  only  raise  her  character  the  more 
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by  the  recollection  of  the  faults  she  once  luid. 
You  are  the  only  being  upon  earth  to  wiiom  I 
should  say  wliat  I  have  said;  hut  you  have  ahva3's 
known  my  opinion  of  her;  you  can  bear  me  wit- 
ness, Fanny,  that  I  have  never  been  blinded. 
How  many  a  time  liave  we  talked  over  her  little 
errors!  You  need  not  fear  me.  I  have  almost 
given  up  every  seriors  idea  of  her;  but  I  must  be 
a  Idockhead  indeed  if,  whatever  befell  me,  I  could 
think  of  your  kimlness  and  sym[)athy  without  the 
sincerest  gratitude." 

He  had  said  enough  to  shake  the  experience  of 
eighteen.  He  had  said  enough  to  gi\e  Fanny 
some  ha[)pier  feelings  than  she  had  lately  known, 
and  with  a  brigliter  look  she  answered:  "Yes, 
cousin,  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  be  incai)a- 
ble  of  anything  else,  though  perhaps  some  might 
not.  I  cannot  be  afraid  of  hearing  anything  you 
wish  to  say.  Do  not  check  yourself.  Tell  me 
whatever  vou  like." 

They  were  now  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  housemaid  prevented  any  further 
conversation.  For  Fanny's  present  comfort  it  was 
concluded,  i)erha[)s,  at  the  happiest  monuMit:  had 
he  been  able  to  talk  another  live  minutes,  there  is 
no  saying  tliat  he  might  not  have  talked  away  all 
Miss  Crawford's  faults  and  his  own  d('sj)ondence. 
But  as  it  was,  they  parted  witli  looks  on  his  side 
of  grateful  titTection,  and  with  some  very  i)recious 
sensations  on  hers.  She  had  felt  notliing  likc^  it 
for  hours.  Since  the  iirst  joy  from  Mr.  Crawford's 
note  to  William  had  worn  away,  she  had  been  in 
a  state  absolutely  the  reverse ;  there   had  been   no 
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comfort  around,  no  hope  within  her.  Now,  every- 
thing was  smiling.  William's  good  fortune  re- 
turned again  upon  her  mind,  and  seemed  of  greater 
value  than  at  first.  The  ball,  too,  —  such  an  even- 
ing of  pleasure  before  her!  It  was  now  a  real 
animation  j  and  she  began  to  dress  for  it  with 
much  of  the  hap2)y  flutter  which  belongs  to  a  ball. 
All  went  well,  —  she  did  not  dislike  her  own 
looks;  and  when  she  came  to  the  necklaces  again, 
lier  good  fortune  scorned  com[)lete,  for  upon  trial 
tlie  one  given  her  by  Miss  Crawford  would  by  no 
means  go  through  the  ring  of  the  cross.  She  had, 
to  oblige  Ednnud,  resolved  to  wear  it;  but  it  was 
too  large  for  tlie  purpose.  His,  therefore,  must 
be  worn;  and  having,  with  deliglitful  feelings, 
joined  the  chain  and  the  cross,  — those  memorials 
of  the  two  most  beloved  of  her  heart,  tliose  dearest 
tokens  so  formed  for  each  other  by  everything  real 
and  imaginary, — and  put  them  round  her  neck, 
iind  seen  and  felt  how  full  of  William  and  Edmund 
tliey  were,  she  was  abh',  witliout  an  effort,  to  re- 
solve on  wearing  JMiss  Crawford's  necklace  too. 
She  acknowledged  it  to  be  right.  Miss  Crawford 
]ia(l  a  claim;  and  when  it  was  no  longer  to  en- 
croach on,  to  interfere  witli  the  stronger  claims, 
tlie  truer  kindness  of  another,  she  could  do  her 
justice  even  with  pleasure  to  herself.  Tlie  neck- 
lace really  looked  very  well;  and  Fanny  left  her 
room  at  last,  comfortably  satisfied  with  herself  and 
all  about  her. 

ller  aunt   Bertram  had  recollected  her  on  this 
occasion  with  an  unusual  degree  of  wakefulness. 
It  had   really   occurred  to   her,   unprompted,   that 
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Fanny,  preparing  for  a  ball,  might  be  glad  of  bet- 
ter help  than  the  upper  bousemaid's ;  and  wlien 
dressed  herself,  she  actually  sent  her  own  maid  to 
assist  he:*,  - — too  late,  of  course,  to  be  of  any  ust. 
Mrs.  Chapman  had  just  reached  the  attic  floor, 
when  Miss  Price  came  out  of  her  room  completely 
dressed,  and  only  civilities  were  necessary;  but 
Fanny  felt  her  aunt's  attention  almost  as  mucli 
as  Lady  Bertram  or  Mrs.  Chapman  could  do 
themselves. 
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Her  uncle  and  botli  lier  aunts  w«rc  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  Fanny  went  down.  To  the  former 
she  was  an  interesting  object,  and  he  saw  with 
pleasure  tlie  general  elegance  of  lier  a^^pearance, 
and  her  being  in  remarkably  good  looks.  The 
neatness  and  propriety  of  her  dress  was  all  that  he 
^yould  allow  himself  to  commend  in  her  presence, 
but  upon  her  leaving  the  room  again  soon  after- 
wards, he  spoke  of  her  beauty  with  very  decided 


praise. 


^'Yes, "  said  Lady  Bertram,  *'she  looks  very 
well.     I  sent  Chapman  to  her." 

*' Look  well!  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Norris, 
'^slie  has  good  reason  to  look  well  with  all  her 
advantages;  brought  up  in  this  family  as  she  has 
been,  with  all  the  benetit  of  her  cousins'  manners 
before  her.  Only  think,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas, 
wliat  extraordinary  advantages  you  and  I  have 
been  the  means  of  giving  her.  The  very  gown 
you  have  been  taking  notice  of  is  your  own  gener- 
ous present  to  her  when  dear  Mrs.  Rushworth  mar- 
ried. What  would  slie  have  been  if  wc  had  not 
taken  her  by  the  hand?  " 

Sir  Thomas  said  no  more;  but  when  they  sat 
down  to  table,  the  eyes  of  the  two  young  men  as- 
sured liim  that  the  sul)ject  might  be  gently  touched 
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again  when  tlic  hulios  w''lulre\v,  witli  nioii' success. 
Fanny  saw  tliat  slio  was  approved;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  looking  well  made  lier  look  still  bet- 
ter. From  a  variety  of  causes  she  was  happy,  and 
she  was  soon  made  still  happier;  for  in  following 
her  aunts  out  of  the  room,  Ednnind,  who  was  hold- 
ing open  the  door,  said,  as  she  passed  him,  ''  You 
must  dance  with  me,  Fanny;  you  must  keep  two 
dances  for  me,  — any  two  that  you  like,  except  the 
first."  She  had  nothing  more  to  wish  for.  She 
had  hardly  ever  been  in  a  state  so  nearly  approach- 
ing high  spirits  in  her  life.  Her  cousins^  former 
fayety  on  the  day  of  a  ball  was  no  longer  surpris- 
ing to  her;  she  felt  it  to  be  indeed  very  charming, 
and  was  actually  practising  her  steps  about  the 
drawing-room  as  long  as  she  could  be  safe  from  the 
notice  of  her  aunt  Korris,  who  was  entirely  taken 
up  at  first  in  fresh  arranging  and  injuring  the 
noble  fire  which  the  butler  had  prepared. 

Half  an  hour  followed,  that  would  have  been  at 
least  languid  under  any  other  circumstances,  but 
Fanny's  happiness  still  prevailed.  It  was  but  to 
think  of  her  conversation  with  Edmund;  and  what 
was  the  restlessness  of  Mrs.  Norris,  what  were  the 
3^awns  of  Lady  Bertram? 

The  gentlemen  joined  them;  and  soon  after  be- 
gan the  ssveet  expectation  of  a  carriage,  when  a 
general  s})irit  of  ease  and  enjoyment  seemed  dif- 
fused, and  they  all  stood  about  and  talked  and 
laughed,  and  every  moment  had  its  pleasure  and 
its  hope.  Fanny  felt  that  there  must  be  a  struggle 
in  Edmund's  cheerfulness,  but  it  was  delightful  to 
see  the  effort  so  successful! v  made. 
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When  the  carriages  were  really  heard,  when  the 
jTuests  began  really  to  assemhle,  her  own  gayety  of 
heart  was  much  subdued;  the  sight  of  so  many- 
strangers  threw  her  back  into  hersolf ;  and  besides 
the  gravity  and  formality  of  the  first  great  circle, 
which  the  manners  of  neither  Sir  Thomas  nor  Lad}' 
]k'rtram  were  of  a  kind  to  do  away,  she  found  her- 
self occasionally  called  on  to  endure  something 
worse.  She  was  introduced  here  and  there  by  her 
uncle,  and  forced  to  be  spoken  to,  and  to  courtesy, 
and  speak  again.  This  was  a  hard  duty,  and  she 
was  never  summoned  to  it  without  looking  at 
William,  as  he  walked  about  at  his  ease  in  the 
background  of  the  scene,  and  longing  to  be  with 
him. 

The  entrance  of  the  Grants  and  Crawfords  was 
a  favorable  epoch.  The  stiffness  of  the  meeting 
soon  gave  way  before  their  popular  manners  and 
more  diffused  intimacies;  little  groups  were 
formed,  and  everybody  grew  comfortable.  Fanny 
felt  the  advantage;  and  drawing  back  from  the 
toils  of  civility,  would  have  been  again  most  happy, 
could  she  have  ke[)t  her  eyes  from  w^andering  be- 
tween Edmund  and  Mary  Crawford.  She  looked 
all  loveliness,  —  and  what  might  not  be  the  end  of 
it?  Her  own  musings  were  brought  to  an  end 
on  perceiving  ]\[r.  Crawford  before  her,  and  her 
tlioughts  were  put  into  another  channel  by  his 
engaging  her  almost  instantly  ior  the  two  first 
(lanci's.  Her  happiness  on  this  occasion  was  very 
much  a  la  mortal,  linely  checkered.  To  be  secure 
of  a  partner  at  first  was  a  most  essential  good,  — 
for  the  moment  of  beginning  was    now   growing 
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seriously  near;  and  she  so  little  understood  her 
own  claims  as  to  think  that  if  ^Ir.  Crawford  had 
not  asked  her,  she  must  have  heen  the  last  to  he 
sought  after,  and  should  have  received  a  partner 
only  through  a  series  of  in(|uiry  and  bustle  and 
interference,  which  would  have  heen  terrible;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  pointedness  in  his 
manner  of  asking  her  which  she  did  not  like,  and 
she  saw  his  eye  glancing  for  a  moment  at  lier  neck- 
lace, with  a  smile  —  she  thought  there  was  a 
smile  —  which  made  her  blush  and  feel  wretched. 
And  though  there  was  no  second  glance  to  disturb 
her,  though  his  object  seemed  then  to  be  only 
quietly  agreeable,  she  could  not  get  the  better  of 
her  embarrassment,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the 
idea  of  his  perceiving  it,  and  had  no  composure  till 
he  turned  away  to  some  one  else.  Then  she  could 
gradually  rise  up  to  the  genuine  satisfaction  of 
having  a  partner,  a  voluntary  partner  secured 
against  the   dancing  began. 

When  the  company  were  moving  into  the  ball- 
room she  found  herself  for  ih>i  first  time  near  Miss 
Crawford,  whose  eyes  and  smiles  were  immediately 
and  more  unequivocally  directed  as  her  brother's 
had  been,  and  who  was  beginning  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  when  Fanny,  anxious  to  get  the  story 
over,  hastened  to  give  the  explanation  of  the 
second  necklace,  — the  real  chain.  Miss  Crawford 
listened;  and  all  her  intended  com[)liments  and 
insinuations  to  Fanny  were  forgotten;  she  felt 
only  one  thing;  and  her  eyes,  bright  as  they  had 
been  before,  showing  they  could  y<'t  be  brighter, 
she  exclaimed  with  eager  pleasure,   '^  Pid  he?    Did 
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Edmund?  Tliat  was  like  liimscdf.  No  otlior  man 
would  have  tliouj^lit  of  it.  I  lionor  liiin  bt'voiul 
expression."  And  slio  looked  around  as  if  longin^^ 
t)  tell  liim  so.  He  was  not  near,  he  was  attt'nding 
a  party  of  ladies  out  of  the  room;  and  Mrs.  Grant 
coming  up  to  the  two  girls  and  taking  an  arm  of 
each,  they  followed  with  the  rest. 

Fanny's  heart  sunk,  but  there  was  no  leisure  for 
thinking  long  even  of  Miss  Crawford's  feelings. 
They  were  in  the  ball-room,  the  violins  were  play- 
ing, and  her  mind  was  in  a  flutter  that  forbade  its 
fixing  on  anything  serious.  She  must  watch  the 
general  arrangements,  and  see  how  everything  was 
done. 

In  a  few  minutes  Sir  Thomas  came  to  her,  arid 
asked  if  she  were  engaged  ;  and  the  'Yes,  sir,  to 
Mr.  Crawford,'  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended 
to  hear.  Mr.  Crawford  was  not  far  off ;  Sir 
Thomas  brought  him  to  her,  saying  something 
which  discovered  to  Fanny  that  she  was  to  lead  the 
way  and  open  the  ball,  —  an  idea  that  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  before.  Whenever  she  had  thought 
on  the  minuticT  of  the  evening,  it  had  been  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  Edmund  would  becrin  with 
Miss  (.rawfiU'd;  and  the  impression  was  so  strong 
tliat  though  her  uncle  spoke  the  contrary,  she  could 
not  help  an  exclamation  of  suprise,  a  hint  of  her 
uuiitness,  an  entreaty  even  to  be  excused.  To  be 
urging  her  opinion  against  Sir  Thomas's  was  a 
proof  of  the  extremity  of  the  case;  but  such  was 
her  horror  at  the  first  suggestion  tliat  she  could 
actually  look  him  in  the  face  and  say  she  hoped  it 
might  be  settled  otherwise;  in  vain,  however.     Sir 
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Thomas  smiled,  tried  to  onroiir.ige  lipr,  find  tlicTi 
looked  too  serious,  and  said  too  decide<lly,  "  It 
must  1)0  so,  my  dear,"  for  lier  to  liazurd  {inotliei- 
word;  and  she  found  herself  the  next  moment  con- 
ducted by  M\\  Crawford  to  the  to})  of  the  room,  and 
standing  there  to  he  joined  hy  the  rest  of  the 
dancers,  couple  after  coujtle,  as  they  were  formed. 

She  could  hardly  believe  it.  To  be  placcMl  above 
so  many  elegant  young  women!  The  distinction 
was  too  great.  It  v/as  treating  her  like  her  cousins ! 
And  her  thoughts  flew  to  those  absent  cousins  witli 
most  unfeigned  and  truly  tendv'r  regret  that  they 
were  not  at  iiome  to  take  their  own  place  in  the 
room,  a?id  have  their  share  of  a  j)leasure  which  would 
have  been  so  very  delightful  t<»  them.  So  often  as 
she  had  heard  them  wish  for  a  ball  at  home  as  the 
greatest  of  all  felicities!  And  to  have  them  away 
when  it  was  given-  -  and  for  her  to  be  opening  the 
ball  —  and  with  Mr.  Crawford  too  !  She  hoped 
they  would  not  envy  her  tliat  distinction  now;  but 
when  she  looked  back  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
autumn,  to  what  they  had  all  been  to  each  other 
when  once  dancing  in  that  house  before,  the  present 
arrangement  was  almost  more  than  she  could  under- 
stand herself. 

The  ball  began.  It  was  rather  honor  than  hap- 
piness to  Fanny,  for  the  first  dance  at  least:  her 
partner  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  tried  to  iinj)art 
them  to  her;  but  she  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
frightened  to  have  an}^  enjoyment,  till  siie  could 
suppose  herself  no  longer  looked  at.  Young,  ])retty, 
and  gentle,  however,  she  had  no  awkwardnesses  that 
were  not  as  good  ai  graces,  and  there  were  few  per 
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sons  present  that  were  not  (lisj)08('(l  to  prais*'  licr. 
Slie  was  attractive,  she  was  modest,  she  was  Sir 
Thomas's  niece,  and  she  was  soon  said  t«>  Ix'  admii-ccl 
by  Mr.  Crawford.  It  was  enougli  to  give  licr  gen- 
eral favor.  Sir  Tliomas  himself  was  watching 
her  progress  down  the  dance  with  mnch  conii)la- 
cency:  he  was  proud  of  his  niece;  and  without 
attributing  all  her  personal  beauty,  us  Mrs.  Norris 
seemed  to  do,  to  her  transplantation  to  Mansfield, 
he  was  pleased  with  himself  for  having  sui)plied 
everything  else,  education  and  manners  she  owed 
to  him. 

Miss  Crawford  saw  much  of  Sir  Thomas's  thoughts 
as  he  stood;  and  having,  in  spite  of  all  his  wrongs 
towards  her,  a  general  prevailing  desire  of  recom- 
mending herself  to  him,  took  an  opportunity  of 
stepj>ing  aside  to  say  something  agreeable  of  Fanny. 
Her  praise  was  warm,  and  he  received  it  as  she 
could  wish,  joining  in  it  as  far  as  discretion,  and 
politeiu'ss,  and  slowness  of  speech  would  allow, 
and  certainly  appearing  to  greater  advantage  on  the 
subject  than  his  lady  did,  soon  afterwards,  when 
JMary,  perceiving  her  on  a  sofa  \evy  near,  turned 
round  before  she  began  to  dance^  to  compliment  her 
on  Miss  Price's  looks. 

*' Yes,  she  does  look  very  well,"  was  Lady  Ber- 
tram's placid  reply.  "Cha})man  helped  her  dress.  I 
sent  Chapman  to  her."  Not  but  that  she  was  really 
pleased  to  have  Fanny  admired;  hut  she  was  so 
nuudi  more  struck  with  her  own  kindness  in  send- 
ing Cha[)man  to  her  that  »lie  could  not  get  it  out 
of  her  head. 

Miss    Crawford  knew  Mrs.    Norris   too  well   to 
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how  much  we  want  c Vmi'  Mrs.  Kushworth  ar.d  Jiili.i 
to-iiightl  "  and  ^l^s.  Xorris  [)ai<l  her  with  as  many 
smik's  and  courteous  words  as  slie  had  time  for, 
amid  so  mueli  (KMtupation  as  she  found  for  lierseU" 
in  making  up  card-tables,  giving  liints  to  Sir 
Tliomas,  and  trying  to  move  all  the  clui|)erons  to  a 
better  part  of  the  room. 

Miss  Crawford  bhunUired  most  towards  Fanny 
herself  in  her  intentions  to  please.  8he  meant  to 
be  giving  her  little  heart  a  happy  flutter,  and  fill- 
ing her  with  sensations  of  didightful  self-conse- 
quence; and  misinterpreting  Fanny's  blushes,  still 
thought  she  must  be  doing  so,  when  she  went  to 
her  after  the  two  first  dances,  and  said  with  a  sig- 
nificant lo(di:  "Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  why  my 
brother  goes  to  town  to-morrow?  He  says  he  has 
business  there,  but  will  not  ^ell  me  what.  The 
first  time  he  ever  denied  me  his  confidence!  But 
this  is  what  we  all  come  to.  All  are  supplanted 
sooner  or  later.  Now,  I  must  apply  to  you  for  in- 
formation.     Pray,  what  is  Henry  going  for?  '' 

Fanny  protested  her  ignorance  as  steadily  as  her 
embarrassment  allowed. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  ]\liss  Crawford,  laugh- 
ing, "I  must  sup[)ose  it  to  he  purely  for  the 
pleasure  of  conveying  your  brother,  and  talking 
of  you  by  the  way." 

Fanny  was  confused,  but  it  was  the  confusion  of 
discontent;  while  Miss  Crawf<n'd  wondered  she 
did  not  smile,  and  thought  her  over-anxious,  or 
thought  her  o<ld,  or  thought  her  anything  rather 
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tlian  iiiscnsiMo  of  plciisnn'  in  Hciirv's  iittoiitioiis. 
l*'aiiiiy  liud  a  <^(k»(1  deal  of  ciijoyiucnt  in  the  ooursc 
of  thy  evening;  l)ut  ircnrv's  attentions  liad  scry 
little  to  do  witli  it.  Slie  wonld  nuicli  rarlicr  not 
liave  been  asked  hy  him  jigain  so  very  soon,  and 
slie  wished  slu;  liad  not  heen  ohligccl  to  siispcet 
that  his  previons  incpiiuies  of  ^Mrs.  Xorris  ahont 
the  supper-hour  were  all  for  the  sake  of  securing 
lier  at  that  part  of  tin;  evening.  J)ut  it  was  not  to 
he  avoided:  lie  made  her  feel  that  she  was  the  ohjei^t 
of  all;  though  she  could  not  say  that  it  was  un- 
pleasantly done,  that  there  was  indelicacy  or  osten- 
tation in  his  manner, — and  sometimes,  when  lie 
talked  of  William,  he  was  really  not  unagreeahle, 
and  showed  even  a  warmth  of  heart  which  did  him 
credit.  But  still  his  attentions  made  no  part  of 
her  satisfaction.  She  was  happy  whenever  she 
looked  at  William,  and  saw  how  perfectly  he  was 
enjoying  himself,  in  every  five  minutes  that  she 
could  walk  about  w4th  him  and  hear  his  account  of 
his  partners;  she  was  happy  in  knowing  herself 
admired;  and  she  was  happy  in  having  the  two 
dances  with  Edmund  still  to  look  forward  to,  dur- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  evening,  her  hand 
being  so  eagerly  sought  after  that  her  indefinite 
engagement  with  him  was  in  continual  perspec- 
tive. She  was  happy  even  when  they  did  take 
])lace;  but  not  from  any  fiow  of  spirits  on  his  side, 
or  any  such  expressions  of  tender  gallantry  as  had 
blessed  the  morning.  His  niiuvl  was  fagged,  and 
her  happiness  sprang  from  being  the  friend  wi'h 
whom  it  could  find  repose.  ^*  I  am  W(n'n  out  with 
civility,"  said   he.      ''I  have  been  talking  inces- 
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s.'intly  all  ni<:jlit,  Jiiwl  with  iiotliiiig  to  say.  But 
uitli  you,  Fiiimy,  tlicn-  may  Ik*  jicjicc.  \'ou  will 
not  WJint  to  be  talked  t(».  Let  us  luivo  tlic  luxui'v 
of  silciuM*."  Fainiy  would  hardly  cvcu  speak  her 
ajjjreeuient.  A  weariuess,  arising  j)rohaldy  in 
j^reat  measure  fr<»m  the  same  feidinjjjs  wliich  lie 
had  aclviiowledp'd  in  the  morning,  was  peiMiliarlv 
to  ho  resj)e('ted;  and  they  went  down  their  two 
dances  together  with  such  sober  tran([iiillity  as 
might  satisfy  any  looker-on  tliat  Sir  Thomas  had 
been  bringing  up  no  wiic;  for  his  younger  son. 

The  evening  had  afforded  Edmund  little  pleas- 
ure. Miss  Crawford  had  been  in  gay  sjjirits  when 
they  first  danced  together,  but  it  was  not  her 
gayety  that  could  do  him  good;  it  rather  sank 
than  raised  his  comfort;  and  afterwards  —  for  he 
found  himself  still  im[)elled  to  seek  her  again  —  she 
had  absolutely  pained  him  by  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  now  on  the 
point  of  belonging.  They  had  talked  and  they  had 
been  silent,  he  had  reasoned,  she  had  ridiculed, 
and  they  had  parted  at  last  with  mutual  vexa- 
tion. Fanny,  not  able  to  refrain  entirely  from  ob- 
serving them,  had  seen  enough  to  be  tolerably 
satisfied.  It  was  barbarous  to  be  happy  when  Ed- 
mund was  suffering;  yet  some  happiness  must  and 
would  arise  from  the  very  conviction  that  he  did 
suffer. 

When  her  two  dances  with  him  were  over,  her 
inclination  and.  strength  for  more  were  ])retty  well 
at  an  end;  and  Sir  Thomas  having  seen  her  rather 
walk  than  dance  d<nvn  the  shortening  set,  breath- 
less, and  with  her  hand  at  her  side,  gave  his  orders 
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for  her  sittiuj^   «lu\vn   entirely.      From   tliut    time 
Mr.   Crawford  sat  duwii   likewise. 

*' Poor  Fanny!''  cried  William,  comini^  tor  a 
m<»ment  to  visit  liei-,  and  working;  away  his  part- 
ner's fan  as  if  for  life,  —  "  how  soon  slu;  is  knocked 
nj)!  Why,  the  s[n>rt  is  hnt  just  ltei>un.  I  hope 
we  shall  keep  it  up  these  two  hours.  How  can 
you  be  tired  so  soon?" 

'*  So  soon!  my  j^ood  friend,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
producing  his  wat«'h  with  all  necessary  caution, 
"it  is  three  o'clock,  and  your  sister  is  not  used  to 
these  sort  of  hours." 

*'  Well,  then,  Fanny,  you  shall  not  get  up  to- 
morrow Ix'fore  1  go.  Sleep  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
never  mind  me." 

**0h,  William." 

*'  What!  Did  she  think  of  being  up  before  you 
set  (»ff?  " 

*'0h,  yes,  sir,"  cried  Fanny,  rising  eagerly  from 
her  seat  to  be  nearer  her  uncle;  "I  must  get  up 
and  breakfast  with  him.  It  will  be  the  last  time, 
you  know-,  the  last  morning." 

"You  had  better  not.  He  is  to  have  break- 
fasted and  be  gone  by  half-past  nine. — Mr.  Craw- 
ford, 1  think  you  call  for  him  at  half-past  nine." 

F\inny  was  too  urgent,  however,  and  had  too 
many  tears  in  her  eyes  for  denial;  and  it  ended  in 
a  gracious  "Well,  well,"  which  was  permission. 

"  Yes,  half-[)ast  nine,"  said  Crawford  to  AVil- 
liam,  as  the  latter  was  leaving  them;  "and  I  shall 
be  punctual,  for  there  will  be  no  kind  sister  to  get 
up  for  me."  And  in  a  lower  tone  to  Fanny:  "I 
sliall  have  only  a  desolate  house  to  hurry  from.    Yonr 
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brother  will  find  my  ideas  of  time  and  his  own  very 
different  to-morrow." 

After  a  short  com  ideration  Sir  Thomas  asked 
Crawforl  t\j  ioin  the  early  breakfast-i)artv  in  that 

•  tt  «y  L  f' 

house  instead  of  eating  alone:  he  should  himself 
he  of  it;  and  the  readiness  with  which  his  invita- 
tii)n  was  acce[)ted  convinced  him  that  the  sus[)i- 
cions  whence,  he  must  confess  to  himself,  this  very 
ball  had  in  great  measure  sprung,  were  well  founded. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  in  love  with  Fanny.  He  had  a 
pleasing  anticipation  of  what  would  bo.  His  niece, 
meanwhile,  did  not  thank  him  for  what  he  had  just 
done.  She  had  hoped  to  have  William  all  to  her- 
self, the  last  morning.  It  vvould  have  been  an  un- 
s[)eakable  indulgence.  But  tliough  her  wishes 
were  overthrown,  there  was  no  spirit  of  murmur- 
ing within  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so  to- 
tally unused  to  have  her  pleasure  consulted,  or  to 
have  anything  t;Uve  place  at  all  in  the  way  she  could 
desire,  that  she  was  more  disposed  to  wonder  and 
rejoice  in  having  carried  her  y^oint  so  far,  than  to 
repijie  at  the  counteraction  wliich  followed. 

Shortly  af towards  Sir  Thomas  was  again  in- 
terfering a  little  v.'ith  her  inclination,  b}^  advising 
her  to  go  immediately  to  bed,  *' Advise"  was  his 
word;  but  it  wis  the  advice  of  absolute  power,  and 
she  had  only  to  rise  and,  with  Mr.  Crawford's  very 
cordial  adieus,  pass  quietly  away;  stopping  at  the 
entrancv!  door,  like  the  Lady  of  Branxholm  Hall, 
**one  moment  and  no  more,"  to  view  the  happy 
scene,  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  five  or  six  deter- 
mined couple,  who  were  still  hard  at  work,  and 
then  creeping   slowly  u[)  the    principal    staircase, 
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pursued  by  the  ceaseless  country-dance,  feverisli 
with  liopes  and  fears,  soup  and  negus,  sore-footed 
and  fatigued,  restless  and  agitated,  yet  feeling, 
in  spite  of  everything,  that  a  ball  wa.  indee'd 
delightful. 

In  thus  sending  her  away.  Sir  Thomas  perhaps 
might  not  be  thinking  merely  of  her  health.  It 
might  occur  to  him  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  been 
sitting  by  her  long  enough,  or  he  might  mean 
to  recommend  her  as  a  wife  by  showing  her 
persuadableness. 


*■■■■■  „j 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  ball  was  over,  and  the  breakfast  was  soon 
over  too;  the  last  kiss  was  given,  and  William  was 
gone.  Mr.  Crawford  had,  as  he  foretold,  been 
very  punctual;  and  short  and  pleasant  had  been 
the  meal. 

After  seeing  William  to  the  last  moment,  Fanny 
walked  back  into  the  breakfast-room  with  a  very 
saddened  heart  to  grieve  over  the  melanclioly 
change;  and  there  her  uncle  kindly  left  her  to  cry 
in  peace,  conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  deserted 
chair  of  each  young  man  might  exercise  her  tender 
enthusiasm,  and  that  the  remaining  cold-])ork  bones 
and  mustard  in  William's  plate  might  but  divide 
her  feelings  with  tlie  broken  egg-sliells  in  IVIr. 
Crawford's.  81ie  sat  and  cri<Hl  con  amove,  as  her 
uncle  intended,  but  it  was  coa  amove  fraternal  and 
no  other.  William  was  gone,  and  she  now  felt  as 
if  she  had  wasted  half  his  visit  in  idle  cares  and 
selfish  solicitudes  unconnected  with  him. 

Fanny's  disposition  was  such  that  she  could 
never  even  think  of  her  aunt  Norris,  in  the  mea- 
greness  and  cheerlessness  of  her  own  small  house, 
without  reproaching  herself  for  some  little  want 
of  attention  to  iier  when  they  had  been  last  to- 
gether; much  less  could  her  feelings  acquit  her 
of  having  done  and  said  and  thought  everything 
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by  William  that  waa  due  to-  him  for  a  whole 
fortnight. 

It  was  a  heav}'-,  melancholy  day.  Soon  after 
tlio  second  breakfast,  Edmund  bade  them  good-by 
for  a  week,  and  mounted  his  horse  for  Peterbor- 
ough, and  then  all  were  gone.  Nothing  remained 
of  last  night  but  remembrances,  which  she  had 
nobody  to  sliare  in.  She  talked  to  her  aunt  Ber- 
tram, —  she  must  talk  to  somebody  of  the  ball ;  but 

}  her  aunt  had  seen  so   little  of  what  had  passed, 

and  had  so  little  curiosity,  that  it  was  heavy  work. 
Lady  Bertram  was  not  certain  of  anybody's  dress 
or  anybody's  place  at  supper  but  her  own. 

''She  could  not  recollect  what  it  was  tliat  she 
had  heard  about  one  of  the  Miss  Maddoxes,  or 
what  it  was  that  Lady  Prescott  had  noticed  in 
Fanny :  she  was  not  sure  whether  Colonel  Har- 
rison had  been  talking  of  Mr.  Crawford  or  of 
William,  when  he  said  he  was  the  finest  j^oung 
man  in  the  room;  somebody  had  whispered  some- 
thing to  her,  — she  had  forgot  to  ask  Sir  Thomas 
what  it  could  be."  And  these  were  her  longest 
speeches  and  clearest  communications  j  the  rest 
was  only  a  languid  "Yes  —  yes  —  very  well  —  did 
you?  did  he?  —  I  did  not  see  that  —  I  should  not 
know  one  from  the  other."  This  was  very  bad. 
It  was  only  better  than  Mrs.  Norris's  sharp  an- 
swers would  have  been;  but  she  being  gone  home 
with  all  the  supernumerary  jellies  to  nurse  a  sick 
maid,  there  was  peace  and  good  humor  in  their  lit- 

J  tie  party,  though  it  could  not  boast  much  beside. 

The  evening  was  heavy  like  the  day.  ''I 
cannot  t'link  what  is  the  matter  with  me,"  said 
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Lady  Bertram,  when  the  tea-thiiig.s  were  removed. 
^*I  feel  quite  stupid.  It  must  be  sitting  up  8(, 
late  last  night.  Fanny,  you  must  do  sometliing 
to  keep  me  awake.  I  cannot  work.  Fetch  the 
ca"ds,  —  I  feel  so  very  stupid." 

The  cards  were  brought,  and  Fanny  played  at 
cribbage  with  her  aunt  till  bedtime;  and  as  Sir 
Thomas  was  reading  to  liimself,  no  sounds 
were  heard  in  the  room  for  tlie  next  two  hours 
beyond  the  reckonings  of  the  game:  ^'And 
that  makes  thirty-one;  four  in  hand  and  eiglit 
in  crib.  You  are  to  deal,  ma  am;  shall  I  deal 
for  you?  "  Fanny  thouglit  and  thought  again  ot" 
the  difference  which  twenty-four  hours  had  made 
in  that  room,  and  all  that  part  of  the  house.  Last 
night  it  had  been  hope  and  smiles,  bustle  and 
motion,  noise  and  brilliancy  in  the  drawing-room 
and  out  of  the  drawing-room  and  everywhere. 
Now  it  was  languor,   and  all  but  solitude. 

A  good  night's  rest  improved  her  spirits.  She 
could  think  of  William  the  next  day  more  cheer- 
fully; and  as  the  morning  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  over  Thursday  night  with  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Miss  Crawford,  in  a  very  handsomi' 
style,  with  all  the  heightenings  of  imagination 
and  all  the  lauglis  of  playfulness  whicli  are  so 
essential  to  the  sJiade  of  a  departed  ball,  she  could 
afterwards  bring  her  mind  without  much  effort 
into  its  every-day  state,  and  easily  conform  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  present  (juiet  week. 

They  were  indeed  a  smaller  party  than  she  had 
ever  known  there  for  a  whole  day  togetlier,  and 
he  was  gone  on  whom  the  comfort  and  cheerful- 
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ness  of  every  family-meeting  and  every  meal 
chiefly  depended.  l>ut  this  must  be  h?arned  to  be 
endured.  Pie  wouhl  soon  be  always  gone;  and  she 
was  thanlvfiil  that  she  could  now  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  her  uncle,  hear  Jiis  voice,  receive  his 
questions,  and  even  answer  tJiem  without  such 
wretched  feelings  as  she  had  formerly  known. 

''We  miss  our  two  young  men,"  was  Sir 
Thomas's  observation  on  both  the  first  and  second 
day,  as  they  formed  their  very  reduced  circle 
after  dinner;  and  in  consideration  of  Fanny's 
swimming  eyes  nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
first  day  than  to  drink  their  good  health,  but  on 
the  second  it  led  to  something  further.  William 
was  kindly  commended,  and  his  promotion  hoped 
for.  "  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,"  added 
Sir  Thomas,  "  but  that  his  visits  to  us  may  now  be 
tolerably  frequent.  As  to  Edmund,  we  must  learn 
to  do  without  him.  This  will  be  the  last  winter 
of  his  belonging  to  us  as  he  has  done." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Bertram;  ''but  I  wish  he 
was  not  going  away.  They  are  all  going  away, 
I  think.     I  wish  they  would  stay  at  home." 

This  wish  was  levelled  principally  at  Julia,  who 
had  just  a})plied  for  permission  to  go  to  town  with 
^laria;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  thought  it  best  for  each 
daughter  that  the  permission  should  be  granted. 
Lady  Bertram,  though  in  her  own  good-nature  she 
would  not  have  jire vented  it,  was  lamenting  the 
change  it  made  in  the  prospect  of  Julia's  return, 
whicli  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  about  this 
time.  A  great  deal  of  good  sense  followed  on  Sir 
Thomas's    side,    tendirg  to  reconcile   his  wife  to 
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tlie  arriingeineiit.  Everytliiiig  that  a  considerate 
parent  oiiglit  to  feel  was  advanced  for  her  use;  and 
everything  tliat  an  affectionate  mother  must  feel 
in  promoting  lier  chiklren's  enjoyment  was  attri- 
buted to  her  nature.  Lady  Bertram  agreed  to  it 
all  with  a  calm  ''Yes;''  and  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  silent  consideration  spon- 
taneously observed,  *'Sir  Thomas,  I  have  been 
thinking  —  and  I  am  very  glad  we  took  Fanny  as 
we  did,  for  now  the  others  are  away  we  feel  the 
good  of  it." 

Sir  Thomas  immediately  improved  this  compli- 
ment by  adding:  ''Very  true.  We  show  Fanny 
what  a  good  girl  we  think  her  by  praising  her  to 
her  face,  — she  is  now  a  very  valuable  companion. 
If  we  have  been  kind  to  her,  she  is  now  quite  as 
necessary  to  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Bertram,  presently;  "and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  we  shall  always  have 
her." 

Sir  Thomas  paused,  half  smiled,  glanced  at  his 
niece,  and  then  gravely  replied:  "  She  will  never 
leave  us,  I  hope,  till  invited  to  some  other  home 
that  may  reasonably  ])romise  her  greater  happiness 
than  she  knows  here." 

"And  that  is  not  very  likely  to  be,  Sir  Thomas. 
Who  should  invite  her?  Maria  might  be  very 
glad  to  see  her  at  Sotherton  now  and  then,  but  she 
would  not  think  of  asking  her  to  live  there  —  and 
I  am  sure  she  is  better  off  here  —  and  besides,  I 
cannot  do  rrithout  her." 

The  week  which  passed  fo  quietly  and  peaceably 
at  the  great  house  in  Mansfield  had  a  very  diiier- 
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ent  character  at  tlie  Parsonage.  To  the  young 
lady  at  least  in  each  family  it  brought  very  dii'tcr- 
cut  feelings.  What  was  trancjuillity  and  (;i)nifort 
to  Fanny  was  tediousness  and  vexation  to  Mary. 
Something  arose  from  difference  of  disposition  and 
habit,  — one  so  easily  satisfied,  the  other  so  unused 
to  endure;  but  still  more  might  be  imputed  to  dif- 
ference of  circumstances.  In  some  points  of  in- 
terest they  were  exactly  opposed  to  each  other. 
To  Fanny's  mind,  Edmund's  absence  was  really  in 
its  cause  and  its  tendency  a  relief.  To  Mary  it 
was  every  way  painful.  She  felt  the  want  of  his 
society  every  day,  almost  every  hour,  and  was  too 
much  in  want  of  it  to  derive  anything  but  irrita- 
tion from  considering  the  object  for  which  he 
went.  He  could  not  have  devised  anything  more 
likely  to  raise  his  consequence  than  this  week's 
absence,  occurring  as  it  did  at  the  very  time  of  her 
brother's  going  away,  of  William  Price's  going 
too,  and  comi)leting  the  sort  of  general  break-up 
of  a  party  which  had  been  so  animated.  She  felt 
it  keenly.  They  were  now  a  miserable  trio,  con- 
fined within  doors  by  a  series  of  rain  and  snow, 
with  nothing  to  do  and  no  variety  to  hope  for. 
Angry  as  she  was  with  Edmund  for  adhering  to 
his  own  notions,  and  acting  on  them  in  detiance 
of  her  (and  she  had  been  so  angry  that  they  had 
hardly  parted  friends  at  the  ball),  she  could  not 
help  thinking  of  him  continually  when  absent, 
dwelling  on  his  merit  and  affection,  and  longing 
again  for  the  almost  daily  meetings  they  lately  had. 
His  absence  was  unnecessarily  long.  He  should 
not  have  planned  such  an  absence,   he  should  not 
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liave  left  Ikhik;  for  a  week,  wlieii  lier  own  de[)iirtiire 
from  Mansfield  was  so  near.  Then  slie  ])egan  to 
l>lunie  lierself.  Slie  wislied  slie  liad  not  siioUen  so 
warmly  in  their  last  conversation.  ISlie  was  afraid 
she  had  used  some  strong,  some  contemj)tuous 
expressions  in  s[)eaking  of  the  clergy;  and  tliat 
should  not  have  been.  It  was  ill-bred,  —  it  na.- 
wrong.  She  wished  such  words  unsaid  with  all 
her  heart. 

Her  vexation  did  not  <  nd  with  the  week.  All 
this  was  bad ;  bi  sb  lU  '  still  more  to  feel  when 
Friday  came  roun  I  ..:;.;■!  and  brought  no  Edmund, 
when  Saturday  catiu  ai.^  still  no  Edmund,  and 
when,  through  the  slight  communication  with 
the  other  family  which  Sunday  produced,  she 
learned  that  he  had  actually  written  home  to  defer 
his  return,  having  promised  to  remain  some  days 
longer  with  his  friend. 

If  she  had  felt  impatience  and  regret  before,  — 
if  she  had  been  sorry  for  what  she  said  and  feared 
its  too  strong  effect  on  him, — she  now  felt  and 
feared  it  all  tenfold  more.  She  had,  moreover,  to 
contend  with  one  disagreeable  emotion  entirely 
new  to  her,  — jealousy.  His  friend  Mr.  Owen  had 
sisters, — he  might  iind  them  attractive.  But  at 
any  rate  his  staying  awny  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  all  preceding  plans,  she  was  to  remove  to 
London,  meant  something  that  she  could  not  bear. 
Had  Henry  returned,  as  he  hilked  of  doing,  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days,  she  should  now  have 
been  leaving  Mansfield.  It  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  to  get  to  Fanny  and  try  to  learn 
something  more.     She  could  not  live  any  longer 
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ill  such  solitary  wrctcluMlness;  and  she  mado  hvv 
way  to  tlif  Park,  tlir«)u;^li  diniciiUii's  of  walking 
wlii(di  slic  had  dconicd  unconqueraldc  a  wcok  be- 
fore, for  the  ehance  oi  hearing  a  little  in  a<ldition, 
fo    the  sake  (»f  at  least  hearing  his  name. 

'he  first  lialf-honr  was  lost;  for  Fanny  and  Lady 
I>(  'tram  were  together,  and  unl  'ss  she  had  l*\inny 
to  liers(df  she  eould  hope  for  iioth:ng.  iJiit  at  last 
T„idy  Bertram  left  the  n-om;  and  then  almost  im- 
mediat'dy  Mss  i^rawford  thus  began,  with  a  voice 
as  well  regulated  as  she  could:  ''And  how  do 
you  like  y  )ur  cousin  Edmund's  staying  away  so 
long?  Being  the  only  young  person  at  home,  I 
consider  y<  u  as  the  greatest  sufferer.  Yoii  must 
miss    him        Does    his    sta^'ing    longer    surprise 
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"I  do  not  know,"  said  Fanny,  hesitatinglj  . 
"Yes  —  I  had  not  particularly  expected  it." 

"Perhaps  he  will  always  stay  longer  than  *e 
talks  of.  It  is  the  general  way  all  young  men 
do." 

"He  did  not,  the  only  time  he  went  to  see  Mr. 
Owen  before." 

"He  finds  the  house  more  agreeable  now.  He 
is  a  very  —  a  very  pleasing  young  man  himscdf, 
and  I  cannot  help  being  rather  concerned  at  r.  u 
seeind"  him  a<rain  Itefore  I   u'o  to   London,   as  will 
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ow  undoubtedly  be  the  case.  I  am  looking  for 
Henry  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  tlu're 
will  be  nothing  to  detain  me  at  jNIanslitdd.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  him  once  more,  T  confess. 
But  you  must  give  my  compliments  to  him.  Yes, 
—  I  think  it  must  be  compliments.      Is  ihrrc  not 
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a  aomotliinj];  wanted,  ^liss  Price,  in  our  langna<^(», 
—  a  sonic'tliing  hotwcen  compliments  and  —  and 
lov(! — to  suit  the  sort  of  friendly  ac(iuaintance  wo 
liave  liad  together?  So  many  months'  acquaint- 
ance! But  com[)liments  may  he  suflicient  here. 
Was  his  letter  a  long  one?  Does  he  give  you 
nmch  account  of  what  he  is  doing?  Is  it  Christ- 
inas gayeties  that  he  is  staying  for?" 

"I  only  heard  a  part  of  the  letter:  it  was  to  my 
uncle,  but  I  believe  it  was  very  short;  indeed  I 
am  sure  it  was  but  a  few  lines.  All  that  I  heard 
was  that  his  friend  had  pressed  him  to  stay  h)nger, 
and  tliat  ho  had  agreed  to  do  so.  A  few  days 
longer,  or  some  days  h)nger,  I  am  uot  quite  sure 
which." 

*'  Oh,  if  he  wrote  to  his  father  —  but  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  to  Lady  Bertram  or  you.  But 
if  he  wrote  to  his  father,  no  wonder  he  was  con- 
cise. Who  could  write  chat  to  Sir  Thomas?  If 
he  had  written  to  you,  there  would  have  been  more 
particulars.  You  would  have  heard  of  balls  and 
parties.  He  would  have  sent  you  a  description  of 
everything  and  everybody.  How  many  Miss 
Owens    are   there?" 

''Three  grown  up." 

''  Are  they  musical?  " 

''I  do  not  at  all  know.     I  never  heard." 

''That  is  the  first  q  lestion,  j^ou  know,"  said 
Miss  Crawford,  trying  to  appear  gay  and  uncon- 
cerned, "which  every  woman  who  plays  herself  is 
sure  to  ask  another.  But  it  is  very  foolish  to  ask 
questions  about  any  3^oung  ladies,  —  about  any 
three  sist.n-s  just  grown  up;  for  one  knows  with- 
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out  being  told  exactly  what  they  are, — all  very 
acconi[)lishe(l  aiul  pleasing,  and  one  very  pretty. 
There  is  a  beauty  in  every  family,  — it  is  a  regular 
thing.  Two  play  on  the  i)ianolorte,  and  one  on 
the  har[);  and  all  sing,  or  would  sing  if  they 
were  taught,  or  sing  all  the  better  for  not  being 
taught,  or  something  like  it." 

^'I  know  nothing  of  the  Miss  Owens,"  said 
Fanny,  calmly. 

*'  You  know  nothing  and  you  care  less,  as  people 
say.  Never  did  tone  express  indifference  plainer. 
Indeed,  how  can  one  care  for  those  one  has  never 
seen?  Well,  wlieu  your  cousin  comes  back  he 
will  find  Mansfield  very  quiet,  —  all  the  noisy 
ones  gone,  your  brother  and  mine  and  myself. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  IVIrs.  Grant  now 
the  time  draws  near.  She  does  not  like  my 
going." 

Fanny  felt  obliged  to  speak.  ^'You  cannot 
doubt  your  being  missed  by  many,"  said  she. 
''You  will  be  very  much  missed." 

Miss  Crawford  turned  her  eye  on  her,  as  if 
wanting  to  hear  or  see  more,  and  then  laughingly 
said:  "Oh,  yes,  missed  as  every  noisy  evil  is 
missed  when  it  is  taken  away;  that  is,  there  is  a 
great  difference  felt.  But  I  am  not  fishing;  don't 
compliment  me.  If  i  am  missed,  it  will  appear. 
I  may  be  discovered  by  those  who  want  to  see  me. 
I  shall  not  be  in  any  doubtful  or  distant  or  unap- 
proachable region." 

Now  Fanny  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak,  and 
Miss  Crawford  was  disappointed;  for  she  had 
hoped   to   hear   some   pleasant    assurance    of    her 
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|)()W('i',  from  one  wlio  slic  tli(ui<j;lil  must  know;  und 
lier  spirits  wen'  cluiKlcd  aj;;iiii. 

"Tilt*  ^liss  Owens,"  sjiid  slic,  soon  aftcr- 
wards,  —  ''suppose  you  wcic  to  have  one  ot"  tlui 
Miss  Owens  settled  at  Tliornton  Laeey;  how  should 
you  like  it?  Stranger  things  have  happened.  I 
dare  say  tliey  are  trying  for  it.  And  they  are 
quite  in  the  right,  for  it  would  he  a  very  j»retty 
estahlisliment  for  them.  1  d.»  not  at  all  wonder  or 
Llanie  them.  It  is  everybody's  duty  to  do  as  well 
for  themselves  as  they  can.  Sir  Thomas  Bertram's 
son  is  somebody;  and  now  he  is  in  their  own  line. 
Their  father  is  a  (dergyman  and  their  brother  is  a 
clergyman,  and  they  are  all  clergymen  together. 
He  is  their  lawful  property,  he  fairly  belongs  to 
them.  You  don't  speak,  Fanny  —  Miss  Price  — 
you  don't  speak.  But  honestly  now,  do  not  you 
rather  ex[)ect  it  than  otherwise  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fanu}^,  stoutly,  "I  do  not  expect  it 
at  all." 

*'Not  at  all!  "  cried  Miss  Crawford,  with  alac- 
rity. '^1  wonder  at  that.  But  I  dare  say  you 
know  exactly  —  I  always  imagine  you  are — per- 
haps you  do  not  think  him  likely  to  marry  at  all 
—  or  not  at  present." 

"No,  I  do  not,"  said  Fanny,  softly,  hoping  she 
did  not  err  either  in  the  belief  or  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  it. 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  keenly;  and  gath- 
ering greater  spirit  from  the  blush  soon  produced 
from  such  a  look,  only  said,  "  He  is  best  off  as  he 
is,"  and  turned  the  subject. 
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Mtss  Ch.vwford's  iiiiousinoss  was  niucli  litijlitcncd 
by  this  conversation,  and  slic  walUod  Ijouk^  aj^ain 
in  spirits  wliicli  niiijjlit  liavc  di'licd  almost  anotlior 
wock  of  till'  same  small  party  in  tho  same  bad 
weather,  had  they  been  jmt  to  the  proof;  but  as 
that  very  evening  brought  her  brother  down  from 
Loudon  again  in  (piite  or  more  than  cpiitci  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  she  had  nothing  further  to  try 
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ler   own. 


His   still   refusing  to  tell  her  what  he 


bad  gone  for  was  but  the  promotion  of  gayety; 
a  day  before  it  might  have  irritated,  but  now 
it  was  a  pleasant  joke,  — suspected  ouly  of  con- 
cealing something  [)launed  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  herself.  And  the  next  da\'  did  bring  a  surprise 
to  her.  Henry  luul  said  he  should  just  go  and  ask 
the  Bertrams  bow  they  did,  and  be  back  in  ten 
minutes,  — but  he  was  gone  above  an  hour;  and 
when  his  sister,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  to 
walk  with  her  in  the  garden,  met  him  at  last  most 
impatiently  in  the  sweep,  and  cried  out,  ''My 
dear  Henry,  where  can  you  possibly  have  been  all 
this  time?"  he  had  only  to  say  that  he  had  been 
sitting  with  Lad     Bertram  and  Fann3\ 

*' Sitting  with  iliem  an  hour  and  a  half!  "  ex- 
claimed Mary. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  her  surprise. 
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''Yes,  Mary,"  said  he,  drawing  her  arm  within 
his,  and  walking  along  the  sweep  as  if  not  know- 
ing where  he  was,  ''I  could  not  get  away  sooner, 
—  Fanny  looked  so  lovely!  I  am  quite  deter- 
mined, Mary.  My  mind  is  entirely  made  up. 
vV^ill  it  astonish  3^ou?  No;  you  must  be  aware 
that  I  am  quite  determined  to  marry  Fanny 
Price." 

The  surprise  was  now  complete;  for  in  spite  of 
whatever  hi;i  consciousness  might  suggest,  a  sus- 
picion of  his  having  any  sucli  views  had  never 
entered  his  sister's  imagination;  and  she  looked  so 
truly  the  astonishment  she  felt  that  he  was  obliged 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  more  fully  and 
more  solemnly.  The  conviction  of  his  determina- 
tion once  admitted,  it  was  not  unwelcome.  There 
was  even  pleasure  with  the  surprise.  Mary  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  rejoice  in  a  connection  with 
the  Bertram  family,  and  to  be  not  displeased  with 
her  brother's  marrying  a  little  beneath  him. 

"Yes,  Mary,"  was  Henry's  concluding  assur- 
ance; ''1  am  fairly  caught.  You  know  with 
what  idle  designs  I  began  —  but  this  is  the  end  of 
them.  I  have  (I  flatter  myself)  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  her  affections;  but  my  own 
are  entirely  fixed." 

"Lucky,  lucky  girl!"  cried  Mary  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak;  "what  a  match  for  her!  My 
dearest  Henry,  this  must  be  my  iirst  feeling;  but 
my  second,  which  you  shall  have  as  sincerely,  is 
that  I  approve  your  choice  from  my  soul,  and  fore- 
see your  happiness  as  heartily  as  I  wish  and  dv^sire 
it.     You  will  have  a  sweet  little    'ife,  —  all  grati- 
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tude  and  devotion.  Exactly  what  you  dosorve. 
AVhat  an  amazing  match  for  her!  Mrs.  Norris 
often  talks  of  her  luck;  what  will  she  say  now? 
The  delight  of  all  the  family,  indeed!  And  she 
has  some  true  friends  in  it.  How  they  will  re- 
joice! But  tell  me  all  about  it.  Talk  to  me  for- 
ever. When  did  you  begin  to  think  seriously 
about  her?'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  impossible  than  to  answer 
such  a  question,  though  nothing  be  more  agreeable 
than  to  have  it  asked.  "How  the  pleasing  ]>lague 
had  stolen  on  him"  he  could  not  say;  and  before 
he  had  expressed  the  same  sentiment  with  a  little 
variation  of  words  three  times  over,  his  sister 
eagerly  interrupted  him  with:  "Ah,  my  dear 
Henry,  and  this  is  what  took  you  to  London! 
This  was  your  business!  You  chose  to  consult 
the  Admiral,  before  3'ou  made  up  your  mind." 

But  this  he  stoutly  denied.  He  knew  his  uncle 
too  well  to  consult  him  on  any  matrimonial 
scheme.  The  Admiral  hated  marriage,  and  thought 
it  never  pardonable  in  a  young  man  of  independent 
fortune. 

"When  Fanny  is  known  to  him,"  continued 
Henry,  "he  will  dote  on  her.  She  is  exactly  th'^ 
woman  to  do  away  every  prejudice  of  such  a  man 
as  the  Admiral,  for  she  is  exactly  such  a  woman 
as  he  thinks  does  not  exist  in  the  world.  8he  is 
the  very  impossibility  he  woiild  describe,  —  if  in- 
deed he  has  now  delicacy  of  language  enough  to 
embody  his  own  ideas.  But  till  it  is  absolutely 
settled,  —  settled  beyond  all  interference,  —  he 
shall  know  nothing  of  tiie  matter.     No,  Mary,  you 
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are  quite  mistaken.  You  have  not  discovered 
my  business  yet." 

"AVell,  well,  I  am  satisfied.  T  know  now  to 
whom  it  must  relate,  and  am  in  no  hurry  for  the 
rest.  Fanny  Price,  — wonderfnl,  — (juite  wonder- 
ful! That  Mansfield  should  have  done  so  mucli 
for  —  that  you  should  have  found  your  fate  in 
Mansfield!  But  you  are  quite  right,  you  coidd  not 
have  chosen  better.  There  is  not  a  better  girl  in 
the  world,  and  you  do  not  want  for  fortune;  and 
as  to  her  connections,  they  are  more  than  good. 
The  Bertrams  are  undoubtedly  some  of  the  lirst 
people  in  this  country.  She  is  niece  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bertram;  that  will  be  enough  for  the 
world.  But  go  on,  go  on.  Tell  me  more.  What 
are  your  plans?  Does  she  know  her  own  happi- 
ness'?" 

''No." 

*'  What  are  j^ou  waiting  for?" 

''For  —  for  very  little  more  than  opportunity. 
Mary,  she  is  not  like  her  cousins;  but  I  think  I 
shall  not  ask  in  vain." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  cannot.  Were  you  even  less 
pleasing,  supposing  her  not  to  love  you  already 
(of  which,  howcA^er,  I  can  have  little  doubt), 
you  would  be  safe.  The  gentleness  and  gratitude 
of  her  disposition  would  secure  her  all  your  own 
immediately.  From  my  soul  I  do  not  tliink  she 
would  marry  you  without  love,  —  tluit  is,  if  there  is 
a  girl  in  tlie  world  capable  of  being  uninfluenced 
by  ambition,  I  can  suppose  it  her;  but  ask  her  to 
love  you,  and  she  will  never  have  the  heart  to 
refuse." 
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As  soon  as  her  eagerness  could  rest  in  silence, 
he  was  as  happy  to  tell  as  she  could  be  to  listen; 
and  a  conversation  followed  almost  as  dee[)ly  inter- 
esting to  her  as  to  himself,  though  he  had  in  fact 
nothing  to  relate  hut  his  own  sensations,  nothing 
to  dwell  on  but  Fanny's  charms.  Fanny's  beauty 
of  face  and  figure,  Fanny's  graces  of  manner  and 
goodness  of  heart  were  the  exhaustless  theme. 
The  gentleness,  modesty,  and  sweetness  of  her 
character  were  warmly  expatiated  on,  —  that  sweet- 
ness which  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  every 
woman's  worth  in  the  judgment  of  man,  that 
though  he  sometimes  loves  where  it  is  not,  he  can 
never  believe  it  absent.  Her  temper  he  had  good 
reason  to  depend  on  and  to  praise.  He  had  often 
seen  it  tried.  Was  there  one  of  the  family,  ex- 
cepting Edmund,  who  had  not  in  some  way  or  other 
continually  exercised  her  patience  and  forbearance? 
Her  affections  were  evidently  strong.  To  see  her 
with  her  brother!  What  could  more  delightfully 
prove  that  the  warmth  of  her  heart  was  equal  to 
its  gentleness?  What  could  be  more  encouraging 
to  a  man  who  had  her  love  in  view?  Then,  her 
understanding  was  beyond  every  suspicion,  (piick 
and  clear;  and  her  manners  were  the  mirror  of  her 
own  modest  and  elegant  mind.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Henry  Crawford  had  too  much  sense  not  to  feel 
the  worth  of  good  principles  in  a  wife,  though  he 
was  too  little  accustomed  to  serious  reflection  to 
know  them  by  their  proper  name;  but  when  he 
talked  of  her  having  such  a  steadiness  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  such  a  high  notion  of  honor,  and 
such  an  observance  of  decorum  as  might  warrant 
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any  man  in  tlie  fullest  dependence  on  her  faith 
and  integrity,  he  expressed  what  was  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  of  her  being  well  principled  and 
religious. 

"I  could  so  wholl}^  and  absolutely  confide  in 
her,"  said  he,  *'and  that  is  what  I  want." 

Well  might  his  sister,  believing  as  she  really 
did  that  his  opinion  of  Fanny  Price  was  scarcely 
beyond  her  merits,   rejoice  in   her  prospects. 


^'The  more   I  think   of    it,"  she    cried, 
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more  am  I  convinced  that  you  are  doing  quite 
right;  and  thougli  I  should  never  have  selected 
Fanny  Price  as  the  girl  most  likely  to  attach  you, 
I  am  now  persuaded  she  is  the  very  one  to  make 
you  happy.  Your  wicked  project  upon  her  peace 
turns  out  a  clever  thought  indeed.  You  will  both 
find  your  good  in  it." 

* '  It  was  bad,  very  bad  in  me  against  such  a 
creature ;  but  I  did  not  know  her  then.  And  she 
shall  have  no  reason  to  lament  the  hour  that  first 
put  it  into  my  head.  T  will  make  her  very  happy, 
Mary,  happier  than  she  has  ever  yet  been  herself, 
or  ever  seen  anybody  else.  I  will  not  take  her 
from  Northamptonshire.  I  shall  let  Everingham, 
and  rent  a  place  in  this  neighborhood;  perhaps 
Stanwix  Lodge.  I  shall  let  a  seven  years'  lease  of 
Everingham.  I  am  sure  of  an  excellent  tenant  at 
half  a  word.  I  could  name  three  people  now,  who 
would  give  me  my  own  terms  and  thank  me." 

"Ha!"  cried  Mary;  ''settle  in  Northampton- 
shire! That  is  pleasant!  Then  we  shall  be  all 
together." 

When  she  had  spoken  it,  she  recollected  herself, 
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and  wislied  it  iinsjiid:  but  tliore  was  no  need  of 
confusion;  for  lier  brotlier  saw  lier  only  as  the  sup- 
posed inmate  of  Mansfield  Parsonage,  and  replied 
but  to  invite  lier  in  the  kindest  manner  to  his  own 
house,  and  to  claim  the  best  right  in  her. 

"You  must  give  us  more  than  half  your  time," 
said  he.  ''  I  cannot  admit  Mrs.  Grant  to  have  an 
equal  claim  with  Fanny  and  myself,  for  we  shall 
both  have  a  right  in  you.  Fanny  will  be  so  truly 
your  sister!  " 

Mary  had  only  to  be  grateful  and  give  general 
assurances;  but  she  was  now  very  fully  purposed 
to  be  the  guest  of  neither  brother  nor  sister  many 
]aonths  longer. 

"You  will  divide  your  year  between  London 
and  Northamptonshire?" 

"'Yes." 

"That's  right;  and  in  London,  of  course,  a 
house  of  your  own,  and  no  longer  with  the  Admi- 
ral. My  dearest  Henry,  the  advantage  to  you  of 
getting  away  from  the  Admiral  before  your  man- 
ners are  hurt  by  the  contagion  of  his,  before  you 
have  contracted  any  of  his  foolish  opinions,  or 
learned  to  sit  over  j-our  dinner,  as  if  it  were  the  best 
blessing  of  life!  You  are  not  sensible  of  the  gain, 
for  your  regard  for  him  has  blinded  you;  but,  in 
my  estimation,  your  marrying  early  may  be  the 
saving  of  3^ou.  To  have  seen  you  grow  like  the 
Admiral  in  word  or  deed,  look  or  gesture,  would 
liave  broken  my  heart." 

"  Well,  well,  we  do  not  think  quite  alike  here. 
Tlie  Admiral  has  his  faults,  but  he  is  a  very  gooc 
man,  and  has  been  more  than  a  father  to  me.    Few 
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fathers  would  have  let  :ae  have  my  own  way  lialf 
so  mucli.  You  must  not  pin-judico  Fanny  against 
him.      I  must  have  them  love  one  anotlicr." 

Mary  refrained  from  saying  what  she  felt,  thr^t 
there  could'uot  he  two  persons  in  existence  whf»se 
characters  and  manners  were  less  accordant:  time 
would  discover  it  to  him;  but  she  could  not  help 
this  reflection  on  the  Admiral.  '^  Henry,  T  think 
so  highly  of  Fanny  Price  that  if  I  could  su[)pose 
the  next  Mrs.  Crawford  would  have  half  the  reason 
which  my  poor  ill-used  aunt  had  fa  abhor  the  very 
name,  I  would  prevent  the  marringe,  if  possible; 
but  I  know  you,  I  know  that  a  wife  you  loved 
would  be  the  happiest  of  women,  and  that  even 
when  you  ceased  to  love,  she  would  yet  find  in  you 
the  liberality  and  good-breeding  of  a  gentleman." 

The  imjiossibility  of  not  doing  everything  in 
the  world  to  make  Fanny  Price  happy,  or  of  ceas- 
ing to  love  Fanny  Price,  was  of  course  the  ground- 
work of  his  eloquent  answer. 

^'Had  you  seen  her  this  morning,  Mary, "  he 
continued,  *' attending  with  such  ineffable  sweet- 
ness and  patience  to  all  the  demands  of  her  aunt's 
stupidity,  working  with  her  and  for  her,  her  color 
beautifully  heightened  as  siie  leant  ovei  the  work, 
then  returning  ^o  her  seat  to  finish  a  note  which 
she  was  previousl}^  engaged  in  writing  for  that 
stupid  woman's  service,  and  all  this  with  such  un- 
pretending g(iitleness,  so  much  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  that  she  was  not  to  have  a  moment 
at  her  own  command,  her  hair  arranged  as  neatly 
as  it  always  is,  and  one  little  curl  falling  forward 
as  she  wrote,  which  she  now  and  then  shook  back', 
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iuul  in  tlic  inidst  of  all  this,  still  spcuking  at  in- 
tervals to  iiic,  or  list('iiiii<j,  i  ii<l  as  if  she  liked  to 
listen  to  what  I  said.  Had  you  seen  her  so,  Mary, 
you  would  not  have  iinplied  the  ])ossil)ility  of  her 
power  over  my  heart  ever  ccasiiiiij. " 

''My  dearest  irenry,"  criiMl  Mary,  stopping 
short,  and  smiling  in  his  face,  ''how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  so  mnch  in  love!  It  quite  d(dights 
nie.  But  what  will  Mrs.  llushwortli  and  Julia 
say?" 

"I  eare  neither  what  they  say  nor  what  they 
feel.  They  will  now  see  what  sort  of  woman  it  is 
that  ean  attach  me,  that  can  attach  a  man  of  sense. 
I  wish  the  discovery  may  do  them  any  good.  And 
they  will  now  see  their  cousin  treated  as  she  ought 
to  he,  and  I  wish  they  may  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  their  own  abominable  neglect  and  unkindness. 
They  will  be  angry,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
silence  and  in  a  cooler  tone;  "Mrs.  Rushworth 
Y'ill  be  very  angry.  It  will  be  a  bitter  pill  to  h-n" 
that  is,  like  other  bitter  pills,  it  will  have  two  mo- 
ments' ill-flavor,  and  then  be  swallowed  and  for- 
gotten; for  I  am  not  such  a  coxcomb  as  to  suppose 
her  feelings  more  lasting  than  other  women's, 
though  I  was  the  object  of  them.  Yes,  Mary, 
my  Fanny  will  feel  a  difference  indeed,  a  daily, 
hourly  ditference,  in  the  behavior  of  every  being 
who  api)roaches  her;  and  it  will  be  the  completion 
of  my  happiness  to  know  that  I  am  the  doer  of  it, 
that  I  am  the  person  to  give  the  consequence  so 
justly  her  due.  Now  she  is  dependent,  helpless, 
friendless,  neglected,  forgotten." 

*^!Nay,  Henry,  not  by  all,  not  forgotten  by  all; 
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not  fiieiidless  or  forgotten.     Her  cousin  Edmund 
never  forgets  lier. " 

'' Kdiuund  —  true,  I  believe  he  is  (generally 
speuking)  kind  to  her;  and  so  is  Sir  Tlionuis  in 
his  way,  l)ut  it  is  the  way  of  a  rich,  superior,  long- 
worded,  arbitrary  uncle.  What  can  Sir  Thomas 
and  Edmund  together  do,  what  do  they  do  for  her 
happiness,  comfort,  honor,  and  dignity  in  the 
world  to   what  I  shall   do?" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Henry  Crawford  was  at  Mansfield  Park  again 
tlie  next  morning,  and  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
common  visiting  warrants.  The  two  ladies  were 
together  in  the  breakfast-room ;  and  fortunately  for 
him,  Lady  Bertram  was  on  the  very  point  of  quit- 
ting it  as  he  entered.  She  was  almost  at  the  door; 
and  not  choosing  by  any  means  to  take  so  much 
trouble  m  vain,  she  still  went  on,  after  a  ci\il  re- 
ception, a  short  sentence  about  being  waited  for, 
and  a  ''  Let  Sir  Thomas  know,"  to  the  servant. 

Henry,  overjoyed  to  have  her  go,  bowed  and 
watched  her  off,  and  without  losing  another  mo- 
ment, turned  instantly  to  Fanny,  and  taking  out 
some  letters,  said  with  a  most  animated  look:  '^  I 
must  acknowledge  myself  infinitely  obliged  to  any 
creature  who  gives  me  such  an  (rpportunity  of  see- 
ing you  alone;  I  have  been  wishing  it  more  than 
you  can  have  any  idea.  Knowing  as  I  do  what 
your  feelings  as  a  sister  are,  I  could  hardly  have 
borne  that  any  one  in  the  house  should  share  with 
you  in  the  first  knowledge  of  the  news  I  now  bring. 
He  is  made.  Your  brother  is  a  lieutenant.  I 
have  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  congratulating  you 
on  your  brother's  promotion.  Here  are  the  letters 
wliich  announce  it,  tliis  moment  come  to  hand. 
You  will,  perhaps,  like  to  see  tliem." 
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Fanny  conld  not  spcjik,  l)nt  lie  did  not  want  hov 
to  spciik.  To  see  the  expression  of  her  <'yes,  th(» 
chiinge  of  her  conipk'xion,  the  pro<^ress  of  her  feel- 
ings, tlieir  doiiht,  confnsion,  and  felieity,  -wus 
enongli.  She  took  the  letters  as  he  gave  them. 
The  first  was  from  the  Admiral,  to  inform  his  ne- 
phew, in  a  few  words,  of  his  having  sncceeded  in 
the  ohject  he  had  nndertaken,  the  promotion  of 
young  Price,  and  entdosing  two  more,  — one  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  First  Lord  to  a  friend  whom  the 
Admiral  had  set  to  work  in  the  husiness;  the  oth' ^ 
from  that  friend  to  himself,  by  which  it  appearea 
that  his  Lordship  had  the  very  great  haj>piness  of 
attending  to  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Charles, 
that  Sir  Charles  was  much  d(dighted  in  having 
such  an  o])portunity  of  proving  his  regard  for  Ad- 
miral Crawford,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
William  Frice's  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant 
of  H.  M.  Slv>oj>  Thrush  being  made  out  was  spread- 
ing general  joy  through  a  wide  circle  of  great 
people. 

While  her  hand  was  trembling  under  these 
letters,  her  eye  running  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
her  heart  swelling  with  emotion,  Crawford  thus 
continued,  with  unfeigned  eagerness,  to  ex2)ress 
his  interest  in  the  event:  — 

*'I  will  not  talk  of  ny  own  ha[)piness, "  said  he, 
^^  great  as  it  is,  for  I  think  only  of  yours.  Com- 
pared with  you,  who  has  a  right  to  be  hai)})y?  I 
have  almost  grudged  myself  my  own  prior  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  ought  to  have  known  before  all 
the  world.  I  have  not  lost  a  moment,  however. 
The  post  was  late  this  morning,  but  there  has  not 
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bet'ii   since    a    moment's    delay.      TIow   impatient, 
how  anxious,  how  wihl  I  have  been  on  the  suhject, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe;  how  severely  nua'ti- 
fied,  how  cruelly  disai)pointed,    in    not  having'  it 
finished  while  I  was  in  London!     I  was  kept  there 
from  day  to  day  in  the  hope  of  it,  for  nothing  less 
dear  to  me  than  such  an  object  would  have  detained 
me  half  the  time  from  JMansfield.      But  though  my 
uncle  entered  into  my  wishes  with  all  the  warmth 
I  could  desire,  and  exerted  himself  immediatel}', 
there   were   difficulties,  from  the  absence   of   one 
friend  and   the  engagements  of  another,  which  at 
last  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  stay  the  end  of;  and 
knowing  in  what  good  hands  I  left  the  cause,   I 
came  away  on  Monday,  trusting  that  many  posts 
would  not  pass  before  I  should  be  followed  by  such 
very  letters  as  these.     My  uncles  who  is  the  very 
best  man  in  the  world,  has  exerted  himself,  as  I 
knew  he  would  after  seeing  your  brother.     He  was 
delighted  with  him,  — I  wou'd  not  allow  myself, 
yesterday,  to  say  how  delighted,  or  to  repeat  half 
that  the  Admiral  said  in  his  praise.     I  deferred  it 
all  till  his  praise   sh(mld  be  proved  the  praise  of  a 
friend,  as  this  day  does  prove  it.     Now  1  may  say 
that  even  I  could  not  require  William  Price  to  ex- 
cite a  greater  interest,   or  be  followed  by  warmer 
wishes  and  higher  commendation,  than  were  most 
voluntar: 


by  my 
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ily  bestowed 
they  passed  together. 

"Has  this  been  all  your  doing,  then?  *'  cried 
Fanny.  ' '  Good  Heaven !  how  verj',  very  kind ! 
Have  you  really  —  was  it  by  your  desire  —  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  bewildered.     Did  Ad- 
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miral    Crawford    appls?  —  how    was    it?  —  I    am 
stupefied.'' 

Heiuy  was  most  liappy  to  make  it  more  intelli- 
gil)le,  hy  bogiiniing  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  ex- 
plaining very  particularly  what  lie  had  done.  Hin 
last  journey  to  London  had  been  undertaken  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  introducing  her  brother 
in  Hill  Street,  and  prevailing  on  the  Admiral  to 
exert  whatever  interest  he  might  have  for  getting 
him  on.  This  had  been  his  business.  He  had 
communicated  it  to  no  creature;  he  had  not 
breathed  a  syllable  of  it  even  to  Mary;  while  un- 
certain of  the  issue,  he  could  not  have  borne  any 
participation  of  his  feelings,  but  this  had  been  his 
business;  and  he  spoke  with  such  a  glow  of  what 
his  solicitude  had  been,  and  used  such  strong  ex- 
pressions, was  so  abounding  in  the  deepest  interest, 
in  twofold  motives,  in  views  and  wishes  more  than 
could  be  told,  that  Fanny  could  not  have  remained 
insensible  of  his  drift,  had  she  been  able  to  attend; 
but  her  heart  was  so  full  and  her  senses  still  so  as- 
tonished that  she  could  listen  but  imperfectly  even 
to  what  he  told  her  of  William,  and  saying  only 
when  he  paused,  *'How  kind!  how  very  kind! 
Oh,  Mr.  Crawford,  we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
Dearest,  dearest  William!"  She  jumped  up  and 
moved  in  haste  towards  the  door,  crying  out,  "  I 
will  go  to  my  uncle.  My  uncle  ought  to  know  it 
as  soon  as  possible."  But  this  could  not  be  suf- 
fered. The  opportunity  was  too  fair,  and  his  feel- 
ings too  impatient.  He  was  after  her  immediately. 
*^  She  must  not  go,  she  must  allow  him  five  min- 
utes longer;  "  and  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
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back  to  her  seat,  and  was  in  the  middle  of  his  fur- 
tlier   explanation,    before    she    had    suspected   for 
what  she  was  detained.     When  she  did  understand 
it,  however,  and  found  herself  expected  to  believe 
that  she  had  created   sensations  which    his    heart 
had  never  known  before,  and  that  everything  he 
had  done  for  William  was  to  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  excessive  and   unetjualled  attachment 
to   her,   she  was    exceedingly  distressed,    and    for 
some  moments  unable  to  s[)eak.      She  considered  it 
all  as  nonsense,   as   mere    trilling   and   gallantry, 
which    meant   only  to    deceive   for  the  hour;  she 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  treating  her  improp- 
erly and  unworthily,  and  in  such  a  way  as  she  had 
not  deserved;  but  it  was  like  himself,  and  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  what  she  had  seen  before;   and  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  show  half  the  displeas- 
ure she  felt,  because   he   had  been  conferring  an 
obligation  which  no  Avant  of  delicacy  on  his  part 
could  make  a  trifle  to  her.     While  her  heart  was 
still  bounding  with  joy  and  gratitude  on  William's 
behalf,  she  could  not  be  severely  resentful  of  any- 
thing that  injured  only  herself;  and  after  having 
twice  drawn  back  her  hand,  and  twice  attempted  in 
vain  to  turn  away  from  him,  she  got  up,  and  said 
only,  with  much  agitation;  '*  Don't,  Mr.  Crawford, 
pray  don't.     I  b(»g  you  would  not.     This  is  a  sort 
of  talking  which  is  very  un[)leasant  to  me.    I  must 
go  away.     I  cannot  bear  it."     But    he  was   still 
talking  on,   describing  his  affection,   soliciting   a 
return,  and,  finally,   in  words  so  plain  as  to  bear 
but    one  meaning  even  to   her,    ottering   himself, 
hand,   fortune,  everything,  to   her  acce[)tance.     It 
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was  so,  he  liiid  said  it.  Her  astoiiisliment  and  con- 
fusion increased;  and  though  still  not  knowing 
how  to  suppose  him  serious,  she  could  hardly 
stand.     He  i)ressed  for  an  answer. 

^'No,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  hiding  her  face.  "This 
is  all  nonsense.  Do  not  distress  me.  I  can  hear 
no  more  of  tliis.  Your  kindness  to  William  makes 
me  more  obliged  to  you  than  words  can  express; 
but  I  do  not  want,  I  cannot  bear,  I  must  not  listen 
to  such —  No,  no,  don't  think  of  me.  But  you  are 
not  thinking  of  me.      I  know  it  is  all  nothing." 

She  had  burst  away  from  him,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment Sir  Thomas  was  heard  speaking  to  a  servant 
in  his  way  towards  the  room  they  Mere  in.  It  was 
no  time  for  further  assurances  or  entreaty,  though 
to  part  with  her  at  a  moment  when  her  modesty 
alone  seemed  to  his  sanguine  and  preassured  mind 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  happiness  he  sought  was 
a  cruel  necessity.  She  rushed  out  at  an  opposite 
door  from  the  one  her  uncle  was  approaching,  and 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  East  room  in  the 
utmost  confusion  of  contrary  feeling,  before  Sir 
Thomas's  politen(?ss  or  apologies  were  over,  or  he 
had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  jojd'ul  intelligence 
which  his  visitor  came  to  communicate. 

She  was  feeling,  thinking,  trembling,  about 
everything;  agitated,  happy,  miserable,  iniinitely 
obliged,  absolutely  angry.  It  was  all  beyond  be- 
lief! He  was  inexcusable,  incomprehensible!  But 
such  were  his  habits  that  he  could  do  nothing 
without  a  mixture  of  evil.  He  had  previously 
made  her  the  happiest  of  human  beinjrs,  and  now 
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liovv  to  class  or  how  to  regard  it.  She  would  not 
have  him  he  serious,  and  yet  what  could  excuse 
the  use  of  such  vvords  and  offers,  if  tliey  meant  hut 
to  trifle? 

But  William  was  a  lieutenant.  That  was  a  fact 
beyond  a  douht  and  without  an  alh)y.  She  would 
think  of  it  forever,  and  forget  all  the  rest.  Mr. 
Crawford  would  certainly  never  address  her  so 
again:  he  must  have  seen  how  unwelcome  it  was 
to  her;  and  in  that  case  how  gratefully  she  could 
esteem  him  for  his  friendship  to  AVilliam! 

She  would  not   stir  farther  from  tlie  East  room 
than  the  head  of  the  great  staircase,  till  she  had 
satisfied  herself  of  Mr.  Crawford's  having  left  the 
house;  but  when  convinced  of  his  being  gone,  she 
was  eager  to  go  down  and  be  with  her  uncle,  and 
have  all  the  happiness  of  his  joy  as  well  as  her 
own,  and  all  the  benefit  of  his  information  or  his 
conjectures  as  to  what  would  now   be   William's 
destination.     Sir  Thomas    was   as   joyful   as    she 
could  desire,   and  very  kind   and  communicative; 
and  she  had  so  comfortable  a  talk  with  him  about 
William  as  to  make  her  feel  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  vex  her,  till  she  found,  towards  the  close, 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  engaged  to  return  and  dine 
there  that  very  day.     This  was  a  most  unwelcome 
hearing;  for  though  he    might    think   nothing   of 
what  had  passed,  it  would  be  quite  distressing  to 
her  to  see  liim  again  so  soon. 

She  tried  to  get  the  better  of  it,  —  tried  very  hard, 
as  the  dinner  hour  approached,  to  feel  and  ai)pear 
as  usual;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  not 
to   look  most  shy  and  uncomfortable   when   their 
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visitor  entered  the  room.  81ie  could  not  have 
supposed  it  in  the  power  of  any  concurrence  of 
circumstances  to  give  her  so  many  painful  sensa- 
tions on  tlie  first  day  of  hearing  of  William's 
promotion. 

jNFr.  Crawford  was  not  only  in  the  room,  — he 
was  soon  close  to  her.  He  had  a  note  to  deliver 
from  his  sister.  Fanny  could  not  look  at  him, 
but  there  was  no  consciousness  of  past  folly  in  his 
voice.  She  opened  her  note  immediately,  glad  to 
have  anything  to  do,  and  happy,  as  she  read  it,  to 
feel  that  the  fidgetings  of  her  aunt  Norris,  who  was 
also  to  dine  there,  screened  her  a  little  from  view. 

My  dear  Fanny,  —  for  so  I  may  now  always  call 
you,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  a  tongue  that  has  been  stnm- 
blinjj  at  Miss  Price  for  at  least  the  last  six  weeks,  —  I 
cannot  let  my  brother  go  without  sending  you  a  few  lines 
of  general  congratulation,  and  giving  my  most  joyful  con- 
sent and  approval.  Go  on,  my  dear  Fanny,  and  without 
fear  ;  there  can  be  no  difficulties  worth  naming.  I  choose 
to  suppose  that  the  assurance  of  mi/  consent  will  be  some- 
thinjj^;  so  you  may  smile  upon  him  with  yoiu'  sweetest 
smiles  this  afternoon,  and  send  him  l>aek  to  me  even 
happier  than  he  goes. 

Yours  affectionately, 

M.  C. 

These  were  not  expressions  to  do  Fanny  any 
good;  for  though  she  read  in  too  much  haste  and 
confusion  to  form  the  clearest  judgment  of  Miss 
Crawford's  meaning,  it  was  evident  that  she  meant 
to  compliment  her  on  her  brother's  attachment, 
and  even  to  appear  to  believe  it  serious.  She  did 
not  know  what  to   do  or  what   to  think.     There 
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was  wretcluMliioss  in  the  idea  of  its  Wing  serious-, 
there  was  perplexity  and  agitation  every  way. 
She  was  distressed  wlienever  JVIr.  Crawfoj'd  spoke 
toller,  and  he  spoke  to  lier  much  too  often;  and 
she  was  afraid  there  was  a  sonietliing  in  liis  voice 
and  manner  in  addressing  her  very  different  from 
w'liat  the}''  were  when  he  talked  to  the  otliers. 
Her  comfort  in  that  day's  dinner  was  quite  de- 
stroyed: she  could  hardly  eat  anything;  and  when 
Sir  Thomas  good-humoredly  observed  that  joy  had 
taken  away  her  appetite,  she  was  ready  to  sink 
with  shame,  from  the  dread  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
interpretation;  for  though  nothing  could  have 
tempted  her  to  turn  her  eyes  to  the  right  hand, 
where  he  sat,  she  felt  that  his  were  immediately 
directed  towards  her. 

She  was  more  silent  than  ever.  She  would 
hardly  join  even  when  William  ^vas  the  subject, 
for  his  commission  came  all  from  the  right  hand 
too,   and  there  was  pain  in  the  connection. 

She  thought  Lady  Bertram  sat  longer  than  ever, 
and  began  to  be  in  despair  of  ever  getting  away; 
but  at  last  they  were  in  the  drawing-room,  and  she 
was  able  to  think  as  she  would,  while  her  aunts 
finished  the  subject  of  William's  appointment  in 
their  own  style. 

^Irs.  Xorris  seemed  as  much  delighted  with  the 
saving  it  would  be  to  Sir  Thomas  as  with  any  part 
of  it.  '^Now  William  would  be  able  to  keep  him- 
self, wliicli  would  make  a  vast  difference  to  his 
uncle,  for  it  was  unknown  how  much  he  had  cost 
his  uncle;  and,  indeed,  it  would  make  some  differ- 
ence in  her  presents  too.     She  was  very  glad  that 
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she  had  given  Willicam  what  she  did  at  parting, 
very  glad,  indeed,  tliat  it  liad  been  in  her  power, 
without  material  inccnivenience,  just  at  that  time 
to  give  him  something  ratlier  considerable,  —  that 
is,  for  her,  with  her  limited  means,  —  for  now  it 
would  all  be  useful  in  hel[>ing  to  fit  up  his  cabin. 
She  knew  he  must  be  at  some  expense,  that  ho 
would  have  many  things  to  buy,  —  though  to  be  sure 
his  father  and  mother  would  be  able  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  getting  everything  very  cheap,  — but 
she  was  very  glad  Ihat  she  had  contributed  her 
mite  towards  it." 

^'I  am  glad  you  gave  him  something  consider- 
able," said  Lady  Bertram,  with  most  unsuspicious 
calmness,    *'for  I  gave  him  only  £10." 

*'  Indeed!  "  cried  Mrs.  Norris,  reddening.  '^Up- 
on my  word,  he  must  have  gene  off  with  his  pock- 
ets well  lined,  and  at  no  expense  for  his  journey 
to  London  either!  " 

*^Sir  Thomjts  told  me  £10  would  be  enough." 
Mrs.   Norris,  being  not  at  all  inclined  to  ques- 
tion its  surficiency,  began  to  take  the  matter  in 
another  point. 

*'It  is  amazing,"  said  she,  ^'how  much  young 
people  cost  their  friends,  what  with  bringing 
them  up  and  putting  them  out  in  the  world! 
They  little  think  how  much  it  comes  to,  or  wliat 
their  parents  or  their  uncles  and  aunts  pay  for 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Now,  here  are 
my  sister  Price's  children;  take  them  altogether, 
I  dare  say  nobody  would  believe  what  a  sum  they 
cost  Sir  Thomas  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  I  do  for  them." 
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•*Very  true,  sister,  as  3'ou  say.  But,  poor 
things!  they  cannot  liclp  it;  and  you  know  it 
makes  very  little  clitference  to  Sir  Tljomas. 
Fanny,  William  must  not  f(n'get  my  sluiwl,  if  lie 
goes  to  tlie  East  Indies;  and  I  shall  give  him  a 
commission  for  anything  else  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing. I  wish  he  may  go  to  the  East  Indies,  that 
I  may  have  my  shawl.  I  think  I  will  have  two 
shawls,  Fanny." 

Fanny  meanwhile,  speaking  only  when  she 
could  not  help  it,  was  very  earnestly  trjnng  to 
understand  what  Mr.  and  jVIiss  Crawford  were  at. 
There  was  everything  in  the  world  against  their 
being  serious,  but  his  words  and  manner.  Every- 
thing natural,  probable,  reasonable,  was  against 
it;  all  their  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  and  all 
her  own  demerits.  How  could  she  have  excited 
serious  attachment  in  a  man  who  had  seen  so 
many,  and  been  admired  by  so  many,  and  flirted 
with  so  many,  infinitely  her  superiors, — who 
seemed  so  little  open  to  serious  impressions,  even 
where  pains  had  been  taken  to  please  him,  — who 
thought  so  slightly,  so  carelessly,  so  unfeelingly 
on  all  such  points,  —  who  was  everything  to  everv- 
body,  and  seemed  to  find  no  one  essential  to  him? 
And  further,  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  his 
sister,  with  all  her  high  and  worldly  notions  of 
matrimony,  would  be  forwarding  anything  of  a 
serious  nature  in  such  a  quarter?  Nothing  could 
be  more  unnatural  in  either.  Fanny  was  ashamed 
of  her  own  doubts.  Everything  might  be  pos- 
sible rather  than  serious  attachment,  or  serious 
approbation  of  it  toward  her.     She  had  quite  con- 
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vinccd  liorsolf  of  tliis  before  Sir  Thomas  {ind  Mr. 
Crawford  joined  tlicni.  The  dilliculty  was  in 
inaintaininj:^  t]w  eonvictioii  ([uite  so  absolutely 
after  ^Mr.  Crawford  was  in  the  room;  for  once  or 
twice  a  look  seemed  forced  on  her  which  fdie  did 
not  know  how  to  class  amon<if  the  common  mean- 
ing; in  any  other  man,  at  least,  she  would  have 
said  that  it  meant  somethin<^  very  earnest,  very 
pointed.  But  she  still  tried  to  believe  it  no  more 
than  what  he  might  often  have  expressed  towards 
her  cousins  and  fifty  other  women. 

She  thought  he  was  wishing  to  speak  to  her 
unheard  by  the  rest.  She  fancied  he  was  trying 
for  it  the  whole  evening  at  intervals,  whenever 
Sir  Thomas  was  out  of  the  room,  or  at  all  engaged 
with  Mrs.  Norris,  and  she  carefully  refused  him 
every  opportunity. 

At  last  —  it  seemed  an  at  last  to  Fanny's  ner- 
vousness, though  not  remarkably  late  —  he  began 
to  talk  of  going  away;  but  the  comfort  of  the 
sound  was  impaired  by  his  turning  to  her  the  next 
moment,  and  saying:  ^'Have  you  nothing- to  send 
to  Mary?  No  answer  to  her  note?  She  will  be 
disap[)ointed  if  she  receives  nothing  from  you. 
Pray  write  to  her,  if  it   be  only  a  line." 

^^Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  cried  Fanny,  rising  in 
haste, — the  haste  of  embarrassment  and  of  want- 
ing to  get  away,    ''I  will  write  directly." 

She  went  accordingly  to  the  table  where  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  her  aunt,  and  pre- 
pared her  materials  without  knowing  what  in  the 
world  to  say.  She  had  read  Miss  Crawford's  note 
only  once;  and  how  to  reply  to  anything  so  im- 
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IMM'fcctly  iindcr.stocM  \v;is  most  distivssiiijr.  Quite 
unin'uctised  in  such  sort  of  note-writing,  Juid  there 
been  time  for  scruples  and  fears  as  to  st}  le  slie 
wouhl  have  felt  tliem  in  abundance:  l»iit  .some- 
tin  no-  must  be  instantly  written;  and  with  only- 
one  (h'cided  feeling,  that  of  wishing  not  to  appear 
to  think  anything  really  intended,  she  wrote  thus, 
in  great  trembling  both  of  spirits  and  hand: 

I  am  very  mucli  ol)liged  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Craw- 
ford, for  your  kind  congratulations,  as  far  as  tliev  r<j!ate 
to  my  liearest  William.  The  rest  of  your  note  I  know 
means  nothing ;  hut  I  am  so  unecpuU  to  anything  of  the 
sort  that  I  ho])e  you  will  excuse  my  be(raing  you°to  take 
no  further  notice.  I  have  seen  too  nuich  of  .Mr.  Craw- 
ford not  to  understand  his  manners ;  if  he  understood  me 
as  well,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  behave  diiferently.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  write,  but  it  would  be  a  great  favor  of 
you  never  to  mention  the  subject  again.  With  thanks 
for  the  honor  of  your  note, 

I  remain,  dear  Miss  Crawford, 

Etc.  etc. 

The  conc-usion  was  scarcely  intelligible  from  in- 
creasing fright;  forshef.mnd  that  Mr.  Crawford, 
under  pretence  of  receiving  the  note,  was  coming 
towards  her. 

''You  cannot  think  I  mean  to  hurry  you,"  said 
he,  in  an  under  voice,  perceiving  the  amazing  trepi- 
dation with  which  she  made  up  the  note;  ''you 
cannot  tliink  I  have  any  such  object.  Do  not 
hurry  yourself,   I   entreat." 

''  Oh,  I  thank  you,  I  have  quite  done,  just  done 
—  It  will  be  ready  in  a  momcMit  —  I  am  very  much 
VOL.  ir.  —  7 
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obligcMl  to  3'oii  —  if  you  will  bo  so  good  us  to  give 
that  to  Miss  Crawford." 

The  note  was  hcdd  out,  and  must  be  taken;  and 
as  she  instantly  and  with  averted  eyes  walluMl 
towards  the  fireplace,  where  sat  the  others,  lie  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  in  good  earnest. 

Fanny  thought  she  had  never  known  a  day  of 
greater  agitation,  both  of  pain  and  pleasure;  l)ut 
happily,  the  j)leasure  was  not  of  a  sort  to  die  w  ith 
the  <lay,  —  for  every  day  would  restore  the  knowl- 
edge of  William's  advancement,  whereas  the  pain 
she  hoped  would  return  no  m(jre.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  her  note  must  appear  excessively  ill- 
written,  that  the  language  would  disgrace  a  child, 
for  her  distress  had  allowed  no  arrangement;  but 
at  least  it  would  assure  them  both  of  her  being 
neither  imposed  on  nor  gratified  by  Mr.  Crawford's 
attentions. 
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Fanny  liad  by  no  moans  forrrotton  jNIr.  Crawford 
when  slie  awoke  the  next  morning;  ])ut  she  remem- 
bered the  purport  of  lier  note,  and  was  not  less  san- 
guine as  to  its  effect  tlian  slie  liad  been  the  niglit 
before.  If  Mr.  Crawford  would  but  go  away!  — 
tliat  was  wliat  slie  most  earnestly  desired,  —  go 
and  take  his  sister  with  him,  as  he  was  to  do,  and 
as  he  returned  to  Mansfield  on  purpose  to  do.  And 
why  it  was  not  done  already  she  could  not  devise, 
for  jVIiss  Crawford  certainly  wanted  no  delay. 
Fanny  had  hoped,  in  the  course  of  his  yesterday's 
visit,  to  lu'ar  tlui  day  named;  but  he  had  only 
spoken  of  their  journey  as  what  would  take  place 
erelong. 

Having  so  satisfactorily  settled  the  conviction 
her  note  would  convey,  she  could  not  but  be  aston- 
islied  to  see  Mr.  Crawford,  as  she  accidentally  did, 
coming  up  to  the  house  again,  and  at  an  hour  as 
early  as  the  day  before.  His  coming  might  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her,  but  she  must  avoid  seeing 
him  if  possible;  and  being  tlien  in  her  way  up- 
stairs, she  resolved  there  to  remain,  during  the 
whole  of  his  visit,  unless  actually  sent  for;  and  as 
Mrs.  Norris  was  still  in  t]ie  house,  there  seemed 
little  danger  of  her  being  wanted. 

She  sat  some  time  in  a  good  deal  of  agitation, 
listening,  trenibfmg,   and   fearing  to  be  sent  for 
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every  moment ;  but  as  no  f(»otst<'ps  approached  the 
East  room,  she  grew  giadually  composed,  could  sit 
down,  and  be  abb}  to  empb)y  lierself,  and  able  to 
hope  that  jMr.  Crawford  liad  come  and  would  go 
without  her  being  obliged  to  know  anything  of  the 
matter. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed,  and  she  was 
growing  very  comfortable,  when  suddenly  tlie 
sound  of  a  step  in  regular  approach  was  heard,  —  a 
heavy  step,  an  unusual  step  in  that  part  (»f  the 
hcmse;  it  was  her  uncle's.  She  knew  it  as  well  as 
his  voice ;  she  had  trembled  at  it  as  often,  and  be- 
gan to  tremble  again,  at  the  idea  of  his  coming  up 
to  speak  to  her,  whatever  might  be  the  subject.  It 
was  indeed  Sir  Thomas,  who  opened  the  door,  and 
asked  if  she  were  there  and  if  he  might  come  in. 
The  terror  of  his  former  occasional  visits  to  that 
room  seemed  all  renewed,  and  she  felt  as  if  he 
were  going  to  examine  her  again  in  French  and 
English. 

She  was  all  attention,  however,  in  placing  a 
chair  for  him,  and  trying  to  appear  honored,  and 
in  her  agitation  had  (piite  overlooked  the  deficien- 
cies of  her  apartment,  till  he,  stopping  short  as  he 
entered,  said  with  much  surprise,  "  Why  have  you 
no  fire  to-day?  " 

Tliere  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  she  was  sit- 
ting in  a  shawl.     She  hesitated. 

"I  am  not  cold,  sir,  — I  never  sit  here  long  at 
this  time  of  year." 

''  But  you  have  a  fire  in  general?  " 

'^No,  sir." 

''  How  comes  this  about?     Here  must  be  some 
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mistake.  I  lUKlorstood  tliat  you  had  the  use  of 
this  room  by  way  of  making  you  perfectly  com- 
fortable. In  your  bedchamber  1  know  you  cannot 
have  a  fire.  Here  is  some  great  misap[)reheiision 
whicli  nnist  be  rectified.  It  is  higlily  unlit  for  you 
to  sit,  be  it  only  half  an  h(»nr  a  day,  without  a 
fire.  You  are  not  strong.  You  are  cliilly.  Your 
aunt  cannot  be  aware  of  this." 

Fanny  would  ratlu'r  have  been  silent;  but  being 
obliged  to  speak,  she  could  not  forbear,  in  justice 
to  the  aunt  she  loved  best,  from  saying  something 
in  which  the  worus  ''my  aunt  Norris "  were 
distinguishable. 

''I  understand, 'Nu-ied  her  uncle,  recollecting 
himself,  and  not  wanting  to  luuir  more,  —  "I  un- 
derstand. Your  aunt  Xorris  has  always  been  an 
advocate,  and  very  judiciously,  for  young  people's 
being  brought  up  witlumt  unnecessary  indulgences; 
but  there  should  be  modiu-ation  in  everythino-.  She 
is  also  very  hardy  herself,  which  of  course  will  in- 
fluence her  in  her  opinion  of  the  wants  of  others. 
And  on  another  account,  too,  I  can  perfectly  com- 
prehend. I  know  what  her  sentiments  have  al- 
ways been.  The  principle  was  good  in  itself,  but 
it  may  have  been,  and  I  believe  has  been,  carried 
too  far  in  your  case.  I  am  aware  that  there  has 
been  sometimes,  in  some  points,  a  misplaced  dis- 
tinction; but  I  think  too  well  of  you,  Fanu}-,  to 
suppose  you  will  ever  harbor  resentment  on  that 
account.  You  have  an  understanding  which  will 
prevent  you  fron  receiving  things  only  in  |>art, 
and  judging  paitiaily  by  the  event.  You  will  take 
in  the  whole  of  the  [)ast,  j^ou  will  consider  times, 
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ill  feel   that 
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persons, 

they  were  not  least  your  friends  who  were  educa- 
ting and  preparing  you  for  that  mediocrit}'  of  con- 
dition which  seemed  to  he  your  lot.  Th*  igh  their 
cailtiou  may  prove  eventually  unnecessary,  it  was 
kindly  meant;  and  of  tliis  you  may  be  assured, 
tliat  every  advantage  of  affluence  will  he  doubled 
hy  the  little  ])rivations  and  restrictions  that  may 
have  been  imposed.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  dis- 
appoint my  opinion  of  you,  by  failing  at  any  time 
to  treat  your  aunt  Xcn-ris  with  the  respect  and  at- 
tention that  are  due  to  her.  But  enough  of  this. 
Sit  down,  my  dear.  I  must  speak  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  long." 

Fanny  obeyed,  with  eyes  cast  down  and  color 
rising.  After  a  moment's  pause  Sir  Thomas,  try- 
ing to  suppress  a  smile,  went  on. 

^' You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I  have  had  a 
visitor  this  m  ^ig.  I  had  not  been  long  in  my 
own  room,  ri  bv^'akfast,  when  ]\Ir.  Crawford 
was  shown  in.  His  errand  you  ma}'  [)rt)bably 
conjecture.'^ 

Fanny's  color  grew  deeper  and  deeper;  and  her 
uncle,  perceiving  that  she  was  embarrassed  to  a 
degree  that  made  either  speaking  or  looking  up 
quite  impossible,  turned  away  his  own  eyes,  and 
Avithout  Viuy  further  pause  proceeded  in  his  account 
of  ]\[r.  Crawford's  visit. 

Mr.  Crawford's  business  had  been  to  declare 
himself  the  lover  of  Fann}',  make  decided  pr()])osals 
for  her,  and  entreat  the  sanction  of  the  uncle,  who 
seemed  to  stand  in  tlie  place  of  her  parents;  and 
he  had  done  it  all  so  well,  so  openly,  so  lil)erally, 
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so  properly,  that  Sir  Thomas,  feeling  moreover 
his  own  replies  and  his  own  remarks  to  have  been 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  was  exceedingly  happy 
to  give  the  particulars  of  their  conversation,  and 
little  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  his  niece's 
mind,  conceived  that  by  such  details  he  must  be 
gratifying  her  far  more  than  himself.  He  talked, 
therefore,  for  several  minutes  without  Fanny's  dar- 
ing to  interrupt  him.  She  had  hardly  even  at- 
tained the  wish  to  do  it.  Her  mind  was  in  too 
much  confusion.  She  had  changed  her  position; 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  one  of  the 
windows,  was  listening  to  her  uncle  in  the  ut- 
most perturbation  and  dismay.  For  a  moment 
he  ceased;  but  she  had  barely  become  conscious 
of  it,  when,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  said:  '*  And 
now,  Fanny,  having  performed  one  part  of  my 
commission,  and  shown  you  everything  placf'^^  on 
the  basis  the  most  assured  and  satisfactory,  I 
may  execute  the  remainder  by  prevailing  on  yon  to 
accompany  me  downstairs,  where,  though  I  can- 
not but  presume  on  having  been  no  unacceptable 
companion  myself,  I  must  submit  to  your  finding 
one  still  better  worth  listening  to.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, as  you  have  perhaps  foreseen,  is  yet  in  the 
house.  He  is  in  my  room,  and  hoping  to  see  you 
there." 

There  was  a  look,  a  start,  an  exclamation,  on 
hearing  this,  which  astonished  Sir  Thomas;  but 
what  was  his  increase  of  astonishment  on  hearing 
her  exclaim:  <<^0h,  no,  sir,  I  cannot,  indeed  I 
cannot  go  down  to  him.  Mr.  Crawford  ought  to 
know  —  he  must  know  that  —  I  told  him  enough 
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yesterday  to  convince  liim  —  he  spoke  to  me  on 
this  sul>ject  yost'Ttlay,  and  I  told  liim  with- 
ont  disj^uiso  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
and  qnite  out  of  my  power  to  return  his  good 
o})inion." 

"I  do  not  catch  your  meaning,''  said  Sir 
Thomas,  sitting  down  again.  ''  Out  of  your 
power  to  return  his  good  opinion!  What  is  all 
this?  I  know  he  spoke  to  you  yesterday,  and  (as 
far  as  I  understand)  received  as  much  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  as  a  well-judging  young  woman 
could  permit  herself  to  give.  I  Avas  very  much 
pleased  with  what  I  collected  to  have  been  your 
behavior  on  the  occasion;  it  showed  a  discretion 
highly  to  be  commended.  But  now,  when  he  has 
made  his  overtures  so  properly  and  honorably,  — 
what  are  your  scruples  now?" 

''You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  cried  Fanny,  forced 
by  the   anxiety  of  the   moment   even  to   tell   her 


uncle  that  he  was  wrong, 


a 


you  are  quite  mis- 


taken. How  could  Mr.  Crawford  say  such  a 
thing?  I  gave  him  no  encouragement  yesterday. 
On  the  contrary,  I  told  him  —  I  cannot  recollect 
my  exact  words  —  but  I  am  sure  I  told  him  that 
I  would  not  listen  to  him,  that  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant to  me  in  every  respect,  and  that  I  begged 
him  never  to  talk  to  me  in  that  manner  again.  I 
am  sure  I  said  as  much  as  that  and  more;  and  I 
should  have  said  still  more,  if  I  had  been  quite 
certain  of  his  mc^aning  anything  seriously';  but  I 
did  not  like  to  be  —  I  could  not  bear  to  be  —  im- 
puting more  than  might  be  intended.  I  thought 
it  might  all  pass  for  nothing  with  him." 
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She  could  say  no  more;  her  breiitli  was  almost 

gone. 

^' Am  I  to  understand,"   said  Sir  Thomas,  after 

a  few  moments'  silence,    "that  you  mean  to  refuse 

Mr.   Crawford?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Kefusehim?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Kef use  Mr.  Crawford!     Upon  what  plea?    For 

what  reason?  " 

"I  —  I  cannot  like   him,    sir,   well    enough   to 

marry  him." 

"This  is  very  strange!  "  said  Sir  Thomas,  in  a 
voice  of  calm  displeasure.  "There  is  something 
in  this  whicli  my  c(nn[)reheiision  does  not  reacli. 
Here  is  a  young  man  wishing  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  you,  wath  everything  to  recommend  him,  —  not 
merely  situation  in  life,  fortune,  and  character, 
hut  with  more  than  common  agreeable ness,  with 
address  and  conversation  pleasing  to  everybody. 
And  he  is  not  an  acquaintance  of  to-day ;  you  have 
now  known  him  some  time.  His  sister,  moreover, 
is  your  intimate  friend,  and  he  has  been  doing  tliat 
for  your  brother  which  I  should  suppose  would 
have  been  almost  suificient  recommendation  to 
you,  had  there  been  no  other.  It  is  very  uncer- 
tain when  my  interest  might  have  got  William 
on.     He  has  done  it  already." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  faint  voice,  and  look- 
ing down  with  fresh  shame;  and  she  did  feel 
almost  ashamed  of  herself,  after  such  a  picture 
as  her  uncle  had  drawn,  for  not  liking  Mr. 
Crawford. 
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'*  You  must  have  boon  awure/'  continued  Sir 
Thomas,  presently,  —  *^you  must  have  been  some- 
time aware  of  a  particularity  in  IVIr.  Crawford's 
manners  to  you.  This  cannot  have  taken  you  by 
surprise.  You  must  liave  observed  his  attentions; 
and  thougli  3'ou  always  received  them  very  prop- 
erl}'^  (I  have  no  accusation  to  make  on  that  head), 
I  never  perceived  them  to  be  unpleasant  to  you. 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think,  Fanny,  that  you  do 
not  quite  know  y  'ur  own  feelings." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir,  indeed  I  do.  His  attentions  were 
always  —  what  I  did  not  like." 

Sir  Thomas  looked  at  her  with  deepei  surprise. 
''This  is  beyond  me,"  said  he;  '^this  requires 
explanation.  Young  as  you  are,  and  having  seen 
scarcely  any  one,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  your 
affections  —  " 

He  paused  and  eyed  her  fixedly.  He  saw  her 
lips  formed  into  a  no,  though  the  sound  was  inar- 
ticulate; but  her  face  was  like  scarlet.  That,  how- 
ever, in  so  modest  a  girl  might  be  very  compatible 
with  innocence;  and  choosing  at  least  to 'appear 
satisfied,  he  quickh' added:  *^No,  no,  I  know  that 
is  quite  out  of  the  (piestion, — quite  impossible. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

And  for  a  few  minutes  he  did  say  nothing.  He 
■svas  deep  in  thought.  His  niece  was  deep  in 
thought  likewise,  trying  to  harden  and  prejtare 
herself  against  further  questioning.  She  would 
rather  die  than  own  the  truth;  and  she  hoped  by 
a  little  reflection  to  f(n*tify  herself  beyond  betray- 
ing it. 

*' Independently  of  the  interest  which  Mr.  Craw- 
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ford's  choice  seemed  to  justify,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
beginning  again,  and  very  composedly,  "his  wish- 
ing to  marry  at  all  so  early  is  recommendatory  to 
me.     I  am  an  advocate  for  early  marriages,  where 
there   are    means   in    proportion,    and  would    have 
every  young  man,  with  a  sufficient  income,  settle 
as  soon  after  four-and-twenty  as  he  can.     This  is 
so   much    my   opinion  that   I   am    sorry   to    think 
how  little  likely  my  own  eldest  son,  your  cousin, 
Mr.   Bertram,   is  to  marry  early;    hut  at  present, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  matrimony  makes  no  part  of 
his  plans  or  thoughts.     I  wush  he  were  more  likely 
to  fix."     Here  was  a  glance  at  Fanny.     ''Edmund 
I  consider  from  his  dis[)osition  and  hahits  as  much 
more  likely  to  marry  early  than  his  brother.      He, 
indeed,  I  have  lately  thought  has  seen  the  woman 
he  could  love,  which  I  am  convinced  my  eldest  son 
has  not.      Am  1  right?     Do   you  agree  with  me, 
my  dear?  " 


' '  Yes,  sir. 


99 


It  was  gently,  but  it  w;^^  calmly  said;  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  easy  on  the  score  of  the  cousins.  But 
the  removal  of  his  alarm  did  his  niece  no  service : 
as  her  unaccountableness  was  confirmed,  his  dis- 
pleasure increased;  and  getting  up  and  walking 
about  the  room,  with  a  frown,  Avhich  Fanny  could 
picture  to  herself,  though  she  dared  not  lift  up 
her  eyes,  he  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  a  voice  of 
•authority,  said,  ''Have  you  any  reason,  child,  to 
think  ill  of  Mr.  Crawford's  temper?  " 

"No,  sir." 

She  longed  to  add,    "But  of   his   principles  I 
have ;  "  but  her  heart  sunk  under  the  appalling  pros- 
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pect  of  discussion,  explanation,  and  probably  non- 
conviction.  Her  ill-opinion  of  him  was  founded 
chiefly  on  observations  which,  for  hc-r  cousins' 
sake,  she  could  scarcelv  dare  mention  to  their 
father.  ^Earia  andJulia,  and  especially  ^Faria,  were 
so  closely  implicated  in  ^Mr.  Crawford's  inisc<ui- 
duct  that  she  could  not  <]five  his  charaeter,  such  as 
she  believed  it,  without  betraying  them.  She  had 
hoped  that  to  a  man  like  her  uncle,  so  discerning, 
so  honorable,  so  good,  the  simple  acknowledgment 
of  settled  dislike  on  her  side  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient. To  her  intinite  grief  she  found  it  was  not. 
Sir  Thomas  came  towards  the  table  where  she 
sat  in  trembling  wretchedness,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  cold  sternness  said:  "It  is  of  no  use,  I 
perceive,  to  talk  to  you.  We  liad  better  i)iit  an 
end  to  this  most  mortifying  conference.  Mr. 
Crawford  must  not  be  ke[)t  longer  waiting.  I 
will  therefore  only  add,  as  thinking  it  my  <luty 
to  mark  my  opinion  of  your  conduct,  that  you  hav(i 
disap})ointed  every  expectation  I  had  formed,  and 
proved  yourself  of  a  character  the  very  reverse  cd' 
what  1  had  supposed.  For  I  had,  Fanny,  as  I 
think  my  behavior  must  have  shown,  formed  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of  you  from  the  period  of  my 
return  to  England.  I  had  thought  you  peculiarly 
free  from  wilfulness  of  temper,  self-conceit,  and 
every  tendency  to  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevails  so  much  in  modern  days,  even  in 
young  women,  and  which  in  young  women  is  of- 
fensive and  disgusting  be3^ond  all  common  offence. 
]>ut  you  have  now  shown  me  that  you  can  be  wil- 
ful and  perverse,  that  you  can  and  will  decide  for 
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yourself,  without  any  eoiisidei'ution  or  (Inference 
for  tliose  who  liave  surely  some  right  to  guide  you, 

—  without  even  asking  tlu'ir  advice.  You  have 
shown  yourself  very,  very  different  from  anything 
that  I  had  imagined.  The  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  your  family  —  of  3'our  i)arents,  your 
hrothers  and  sisters  —  never  seems  to  have  had  a 
moment's  share  in  your  thoughts  on  this  occasion. 
How  they  might  he  henetited,  how  they  nuist  re- 
joice in  such  an  estahlishment  for  you,  is  nothing 
to  you.  Yon  think  only  of  yourself;  and  because 
you  do  not  feel  for  }>Il.  Crawford  exactly  what  a 
young,  heated  fancy  imagines  to  be  necessary  for 
happiness,  you  resolve  to  refuse  him  at  once,  with- 
out wishing  even  for  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it, 

—  a  little  more  time  for  cool  consideration,  and  for 
really  examining  your  own  inclinations,  —  and  are, 
in  a  wild  fit  of  folly,  throwing  away  from  you  such 
an  opportunity  of  being  settled  in  life,  eligibly, 
honorably,  nobly  settled,  as  will  probably  never 
occur  to  you  again.  Here  is  a  young  man  of  sense, 
of  character,  of  temper,  of  manners,  and  of  fortune, 
exceedingly  attached  to  you,  and  seeking  your  hand 
in  the  most  handsome  and  disinterested  way;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  Fanny,  that  you  may  live  eighteen 
years  longer  in  the  world,  without  being  addressed 
bv  a  man  of  half  ^Mr.  Crawford's  estate,  or  a  tenth 
part  of  his  merits.  Gladly  would  1  have  bestowed 
either  of  my  own  daughters  on  him.  Maria  is  nobly 
married;  but  had  j\Ir.  Crawford  sought  Julia's 
hand,  I  should  have  given  it  to  him  with  superior 
and  more  heartfelt  satisfaction  than  I  gave  JMaria's 
to  Mr.  Kushworth."    After  half  a  moment's  pause: 
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"  And    I   slioiilJ   Iisivc!    Ix'on   very  much   surprised 
liiid  either  of  my  diinghters,  on  ivceiving  ii  jn'oposal 


o 


f  miinijiiii^  at  iinv  ti 


liicli 


liny  nine  wnicii  might  ciirry  with 
it  only  hull"  the  oligihiiity  of  tliis,  imniL'diutL'ly  iiiid 
l)t'remi)torily,  and  without  paying  m\  opinion  or 
my  regard  the  com[)liment  of  any  eonsultation,  put 
a  deci(h'd  negative  on  it.  I  sliouhl  iiave  been  much 
sur[)ri.se(l  and  much  liurt  hy  such  a  proceeding. 
1  shouhl  l»ave  thought  it  a  gross  viohition  of  duty 
and  respect.  You  are  not  to  be  judged  hy  tln^ 
same  rule.  You  do  not  owe  me  the  duty  of  a 
chihl.  Hut,  Fanny,  if  your  heart  can  ac(juit  you 
of  ingratitude  —  '' 

He  ceased.  Fanny  was  hy  tliis  time  crying  so 
bitterly  tliat,  angry  as  lie  was,  he  would  not  press 
that  article  further.  Her  heart  was  almost  broken 
by  sucli  a  picture  of  what  she  appeared  to  him;  by 
such  accusations,  so  heavy,  so  multii)lied,  so  rising 
in  dreadful  gradation!  Self-willed,  obstinate,  self- 
ish, and  ungrateful,  — he  thought  her  all  this.  She 
had  deceived  his  expectations;  she  had  lost  his 
good  opinion.     What  was  to  become  of  her? 

^' I  am  very  sorry,"  said  she,  inarticulately, 
through  her  tears,   *'  1  am  very  sorry  inik'ed." 

"  Sorrv!  ves,  I  hope  you  are  sorry;  and  you  will 


Ti 


probably  have  reason  to  be  long  sorry  for  this  day's 


transactions 


>? 


''If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  otherwise," 
said  she,  with  anotlujr  strc^ng  effort;  "but  I  }im 
so  perfectly  convinced  that  I  could  never  make  him 


'I'Py 


and  that  I  should  bo  miserable  mvself, 


n 


Another   burst    of    tears;    but    in   s[)ite   of    that 
burst,  and  in  spite  of  that  great  black  word  "  miser- 
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jible, ''  wliicli  s('rv('(l  to  iiitnxliicc  it,  Sir  ThonuK^ 
bcj^aii  to  tliiiik  ii  little  rt'lciitiu^,  u  little  cliiiiij^e  of 
iiicliiiJition,  miglit  luive  j^oiiu'thiiig  to  do  witli  it; 
5111(1  to  jiugcr  I'livoriiltly  from  tlic  iicrsoiial  cntrcuty 
of  tlio  youii<^  iiiuii  liiiiisclf.  He  knew  licr  to  bo 
vory  timid  and  cxc'eL'diiigly  nervous;  and  tlioiij^lit 
it  not  im|»roltal)le  tliat  lier  mind  miglit  he  in  such 
a  state,  as  a  littU;  time,  a  little  i>i'essiiig,  a  little 
patience,  and  a  little  impatience,  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  all  on  the  lover's  side,  might  work  their 
usual  effect  on.  If  the  gentleman  would  but  per- 
severe, if  he  had  but  love  enough  to  persevere — • 
Sir  Thomas  began  to  have  hopes;  and  these  reflec- 
tions having  passed  across  his  mind  and  cheered 
it,  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  becoming  gravity, 
but  of  less  anger,  —  '^well,  child,  dry  up  your 
tears.  There  is  no  use  in  these  tears;  they  can  do 
no  irood.  You  must  now  come  downstairs  with  me. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  been  kept  waiting  too  long  al- 
ready. You  nnist  give  him  your  (nvn  answer:  you 
cannot  expect  him  to  be  satisfied  with  less;  and 
you  only  can  explain  to  him  the  grounds  of  that 
misconception  of  your  sentiments  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  he  certainly  has  imbibed.  I 
am  totally  unecjual  to  it." 

But  Fanny  showed  such  reluctance,  such  miser^^, 
at  the  idea  of  going  down  to  him,  that  Sir  Thomas, 
after  a  little  consideration,  judged  it  better  to  in- 
dulge her.  His  hopes  from  both  gentleman  and 
lady  suffered  a  small  depression  in  consequence; 
but  when  he  looked  at  his  niece,  and  saw  tlie  state 
of  feature  and  complexion  which  her  crying  had 
brought  her  into,   he  thought  there  might  be  as 
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iniK'li  lost  us  piincd  l)y  an  iinincMliatc  iiitorviow. 
Witli  Ji  few  words,  tlicrcforc,  of  no  jiarticulur 
meaning,  lie  walked  olY  liy  liinis(dt',  IcMxin;^  liis 
j)oor  niece  to  sit  and  erv  over  wliat  had  juissed 
with    \('»'V   wretched    fe(dinj;s. 

Jler  mind  was  all  dis(»rder.  The  ]»iist,  present, 
futnre,  — evervthint^  was  terrilde.  IJut  her  uncle's 
an«i;er  pive  her  the  severest  pain  of  all.  Stdtish 
and  unoratet'ul !  —  to  have  apj>eared  so  to  him!  She 
was  miserahle  forever.  She  had  no  one  to  take 
lier  part,  to  counsid  or  spealv  f(»r  her.  Her  only 
friend  was  aljsent.  He  mi<itht  have  softened 
his  father;  but  all,  ]>erhaps  all,  would  think  her 
selfish  and  un<:(ratefnl.  She  might  have  to  endure 
the  reproach  again  an<l  again;  she  might  hear  it, 
or  see  it,  or  know  it  to  exist  forc'ver  in  every  con- 
nection about  her.  She  could  not  but  feel  some 
resentment  against  Mr.  Crawford;  yet  if  he  really 
loved  her,  and  were  unhappy  too!  —  it  was  all 
wretchedness    together. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  her  uncle  re- 
turned; she  was  almost  ready  to  faint  at  the  sight 
of  him.  He  spoke  calmly,  however,  without  aus- 
terity, without  reproach,  and  she  revived  a  little. 
There  was  comfort,  too,  in  his  words,  as  well  as 
his  manner;  for  he  began  with:  '^  j\Ir.  Crawfonl  is 
gone;  he  has  just  left  me.  I  need  not  re[)eat 
what  has  passed.  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  any- 
thing you  may  now  be  feeling,  by  an  account  of 
what  he  has  felt.  Suffice  it  that  he  has  behaved 
in  the  most  gentlemanlike  and  generous  manner, 
and  has  conlirmed  me  in  a  most  favorable  opinion 
of  his  understanding,   heart,   and   tem[)er.      Ujxni 
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my  roprosonfjitio!!  «>f  wliat  yon  w.-re  suffcrinjx.  lu; 
iniiiKMliiitcly,     ami     uitli     tlic     jj^rcatcsc    ddirai'V, 
ceased  to  ur<^t*   to   see   you  for   the   present." 
Here  Iniiiny,   who  had  hjoked  up,   hjoked  doun 


again. 


**0f  course/'  continued  Tier  uncle,  ''it  cannot 
be  su[)posed  but  tluit  lie  shouhl  recpiest  to  speak 
with  you  alone,  be  it  only  for  five;  minutes, — a 
re(piest  too  natural,  a  claim  too  just  to  be  denied. 
But  there  is  no  time  lixed,  perhaps  to-morrow,  or 
whenever  your  spirits  are  comp«)sed  enough.  For 
the  present  you  have  only  to  trancpiillize  yourself. 
Check  these  tears;  they  do  but  exhaust  you.  If, 
as  I  am  willing  to  suppose,  you  wish  to  show  me 
any  observance,  you  will  not  give  way  to  these 
emotions,  but  endeavor  to  reason  yourself  into  a 
stronger  frame  of  mind.  I  advise  you  to  go  out, 
the  air  will  do  you  good;  go  out  for  an  hour  on 
the  gravel.  You  will  have  the  shrubbery  to  your- 
self, and  will  be  the  better  for  air  and  exercise. 
And,  Fanny,"  turning  back  again  for  a  moment, 
"I  shall  make  no  mention  below  of  what  has 
l)assed;  I  shall  not  even  tell  your  aunt  Bertram. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  spreading  the  disappoint- 
ment; say  nothing  about  it  yourself." 

This  was  an  order  to  be  most  joyfully  obeyed; 
this  was  an  act  of  kindness  which  Fanny  felt  at 
her  heart.  To  be  spared  from  her  aunt  Norris's 
interminable  reproaches! — he  left  her  in  a  glow 
of  gratitude.  Anything  might  be  bearable  rather 
than  such  reproaches.  Even  to  see  Mr.  Crawford 
would  be  less  overpowering. 

She   walked  out   directly,    as    her  uncle  recom- 
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mended,   and  followed  liis  advice   throughout,    as 


die  could;  did  clieck  her  t( 
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tar  as  sue  couia;  aia  ciieciv  ner  tears,  ciia  earnest 
try  to  comj)ose  her  spirits,  and  strengthen  her 
mind.  She  wished  to  prove  to  him  that  she  did 
desire  his  comfort,  and  sought  to  regain  hu  favor; 
and  he  had  given  her  another  strong  motive  for 
exertion,  in  keeping  the  whole  affair  from  the 
knowledge  of  her  aunts.  Not  to  excite  suspicion 
by  her  look  or  manner  was  now  an  object  worth 
attaining;  and  she  felt  equal  to  almost  anything 
that  might  save  her  from  her  aunt  Norris. 

She  was  struck,  quite  struck,  r/hen,  on  return- 
ing from  her  walk  and  going  into  the  East  room 
again,  the  first  thing  which  caught  her  eye  was  a 
fire  lighted  and  buining.  A  fire!  it  seemed  too 
much;  just  at  that  time  to  be  giving  her  such  an 
indulgence,  was  exciting  even  painful  gratitude. 
She  wondered  that  Sir  Thomas  could  have  leisure 
to  think  of  such  a  tritie  again;  but  she  soon  found, 
from  the  voluntary  information  of  the  housemaid 
who  came  in  to  attend  it,  that  so  it  was  to  be 
every  day.     Sir  Thomas  had  given  orders  for  it. 

"I  must  be  a  brute,  indeed,  if  I  caii  be  really 
ungrateful!''  said  she,  in  "soliloquy.  '^  Heaven 
defend  me  from  being  ungrateful!" 

She  saw  nothing  more  of  her  uncle,  nor  of  her 
aunt  Norris,  till  they  met  at  dinner.  Her  uncle's 
behavior  to  her  was  then  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  it  had  been  before;  she  was  sure  he  did  not 
mean  there  should  be  any  (.'hange,  and  that  it  was 
only  her  own  conscience  that  could  fancy  any:  but 
her  aunt  was  soon  quarrelling  with  her;  and  when 
she  found   how  much   and   how   unpleasantly   her 
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Iiaving  only  walked  out  without  her  aunt's  knowl- 
edge could  be  dwelt  on,  she  felt  all  the  reason  she 
had  to  hless  the  kindness  which  saved  her  from 
the  same  spirit  of  reproach,  exerted  on  a  more 
momentous  subject. 

"H  I  had  known  you  were  going  out,  I  should 
have  got  you  just  to  go  as  far  as  my  house  with 
some  orders  for  Nanny,"  said  she,  ''which  I 
have  since,  to  my  very  great  inconvenience,  been 
obliged  to  go  and  carry  myself.  I  could  very  ill 
spare  the  time,  and  you  might  have  saved  me  the 
trouble  if  you  would  only  have  been  so  good  as  to 
let  us  know  you  were  going  out.  It  wmild  have 
made  no  difference  to  you,  I  supprse,  whether  you 
had  walked  in  the  shrubbery  or  gone  to  my  house." 
''I  recommended  the  shrubbery  to  Fanny  as  the 
driest  place,"  said  Sir  Tliomas 

''Oh,"  said  ]\[rs.  Xorris,  with  a  moment's 
check,  "that  was  very  kind  of  you.  Sir  Thomas; 
but  you  do  not  know  hoAv  dry  the  path  is  to  my 
house.  Fanny  would  have  had  quite  as  good  a 
walk  there,  I  assure  you;  with  the  advantage  of 
being  of  some  use,  and  obliging  her  aunt:  it  is  all 
her  fault.  If  she  would  but  have  let  us  know  she 
was  going  out— but  there  is  a  something  about 
Fanny,  I  have  often  observed  it  before  — she  likes 
to  go  her  own  way  to  work;  she  does  not  like  to 
be  ilictated  to;  she  takes  her  own  independent 
walk,  whenever  she  can;  she  certainly  has  a  little 
spirit  of  secrecy  and  ind(>pendence  and  nonsense 
about  her,  which  I  would  advise  her  to  get  the 
better  of." 

As  a  general  reflection  on  Fanny,   Sir  Thomas 
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thought  nothing  couhl  he  more  uiijiist,  though  he 
Imd  hcen  so  lately  expressing  the' same  sentiments 
himself,  and  he  tried  to  turn  the  conversation,  — 
tried  re})eatedly  hefore  he  could  succeed;  for  Mrs. 
Norris  had  not  discernment  enough  to  perceive, 
either  now  or  at  any  other  time,  to  what  degree  he 
thought  well  of  his  niece,  or  how  very  far  he  was 
from  wishing  to  have  his  own  children's  merits 
set  off  hy  the  depreciation  of  hers.  She  was  talk- 
ing at  Fanny,  and  resenting  this  private  walk  half 
through  the  dinner. 

It  was  over,  however,  at  last;  and  the  evening 
set  in  with  more  composure  to  Fanny,  and  more 
cheerfulness  of  spirits  than  she  could  have  hoped 
for  after  so  stormy  a  morning:  hut  she  trusted,  in 
the  first  place,  that  she  had  done  right,  that  her 
judgment  had  not  misled  her;  for  the  purity  of 
her  intentions  she  could  answer  ;  and  she  was 
willing  to  hoj)e,  secondly,  that  her  uncle's  dis- 
pleasure was  ahating,  and  would  abate  further  as 
he  considered  the  matter  with  more  impartiality, 
and  felt,  as  a  good  man  must  feel,  how  wretched 
and  how  unpardonable,  how  hopeless  and  how 
wicked  it  was  to  marr^^  without  affection. 

AVhen  the  meeting  with  which  she  was  threat- 
ened for  the  morrow  was  past,  she  could  not  but 
flatter  herself  that  the  subject  would  be  finally 
concluded,  and,  Mr.  Crawford  once  gone  from 
IVIansfield,  that  everything  would  soon  be  as  if  no 
such  subject  had  existed.  She  would  not,  could 
not  believe  that  IMr.  Crawford's  affection  for  her 
could  distress  him  long;  his  mind  was  not  of  that 
sort.     London  would  soon  bring  its  cure.     In  Lon- 
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don  he  would  soon  leavn  to  wonder  at  liis  infatua- 
tion, and  he  thankful  for  tlie  right  reason  in  her 
which  liad  saved  him  from  its  evil  conse(}uenees. 

AVhile  Fanny's  mind  was  engaged  in  tlicse  sort 
of  hoi)es,  lier  uncle  was  soon  after  tea  called  out  of 
the  room,  — an  occurrence  too  common  to  strike  lier, 
and  she  thought  nothing  of  it  till  the  butler  re- 
appeared ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  advancing 
decidedly  towards  herself,  said,  "Sir  Tliomas 
wislies  to  speak  with  you,  ma'am,  in  liis  own 
room."  Tlien  it  occurred  to  her  what  might  be 
going  on;  a  suspicion  rushed  over  her  mind  which 
drove  the  color  from  her  cheeks;  but  instantly 
rising,  she  was  preparing  to  obey,  when  IVIrs. 
Xorris  called  out:  "Stay,  stay,  Fanny!  what  are 
you  about?  where  are  you  going?  Don't  be  in  such 
a  hurry.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  you  that  are 
wanted;  de[)end  upon  it,  it  is  me,"  looking  at  the 
butler;  ''but  you  are  so  very  eager  to  put  yowY- 
self  forward.  Wliat  shoi;ld  Sir  Thomas  want  you 
for?  It  is  me,  Baddele}',  you  mean ;  I  am  coming 
this  moment.  You  mean  me,  Baddele}^,  I  am 
sure;    Sir  Tliomas  wants  me,   not  Miss  Prke." 

But  i^addeley  was  stout.  "  No,  ma'am,  it  is 
IMiss  Price;  I  am  certain  of  its  being  Miss  Price." 
And  there  was  a  half  smile  with  the  words  which 
lueant,  ''  I  do  not  think  you  would  answer  the 
purpose  at  all." 

]\[rs.  Korris,  nnich  discontented,  was  obliged  to 
(Compose  herself  to  work  again;  and  Fann^',  walk- 
ing off  in  agitating  consciousness,  found  herself, 
as  she  antiv.'ipated,  in  another  minute  alone  with 
iMr.   Crawford. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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The  conference  wns  neither  so  short  nor  so  conclu- 
sive as  the  lady  had  designed.  The  gentleman 
was  not  so  easily  satistied.  He  had  all  tlie  dis])o- 
sition  to  persevere  that  Sir  Thomas  could  wish 
him.  He  liad  vanity,  Avhich  strongly  inclined 
him,  in  the  first  place,  to  think  she  did  love  him, 
though  she  miglit  not  know  it  herself;  and  which, 
secondly,  when  constrained  at  last  to  admit  that 
she  did  know  her  own  present  feelings,  convinced 
him  tliat  lie  should  be  able  in  time  to  make  those 
feelings  what  he  wished. 

He  was  in  hne,  very  much  in  love;  and  it  was  a 
love  which,  operating  on  an  active,  anguine  spirit, 
of  more  warmth  tlian  delicacy,  made  her  affection 
appear  of  gr(\ater  consequence  because  it  M'as  with- 
hehl,  and  determined  him  to  have  the  glory,  as 
well  {IS  the  felicity,  of  forcing  her  to  love  him. 

He  would  not  desi)air;  hi'  would  not  desist.  He 
had  every  well-groun(U'd  reason  for  solid  attach- 
ment; he  knew  her  to  have  all  ^he  worth  that  c(mld 
justify  the  warmest  ho[>es  of  lasting  ha[>piness 
with  her;  her  condni^t  at  this  very  time,  by  speak- 
ing tlie  disinterestedness  and  delicacy  of  her  char- 
acter ((pialities  which  he  believed  most  raie  indeed), 
was  of  a  sort  to  heisxhten  all  his  wishes,  and  confirm 
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pre-engaged  heart  to  attack.  Of  tliat,  lie  had  no 
suspicion.  He  considered  her  rather  as  one  who 
had  never  tlionglit  on  tlie  subject  enough  to  he  in 
danger;  wlio  had  been  guarded  by  youth,  a  youtli 
of  mind  as  h)vely  as  of  person;  Avhose  nio(h'sty  ha(^ 
prevented  lier  from  understanding  liis  attentions, 
and  who  was  still  overpowered  by  the  suddenness 
of  addresses  so  wholly  unexpected,  and  the  nov(dty 
of  a  situation  which  her  fancy  had  never  taken 
into  account. 

Must  it  not  follow,  of  course,  that  when  he  was 
understood,  he  should  succeed?  He  b(di(>\ed  it 
fully.  Love  such  as  his,  in  a  man  like  himself, 
nmst  with  perseverance  secure  a  return,  and  at  no 
great  distance;  and  he  had  so  much  delight  in  the 
idea  of  obliging  her  to  love  him  in  a  very  short 
time,  that  her  not  loving  him  now  was  scarcely  re- 
gretted. A  little  difticulty  to  be  overcome  was  no 
evil  to  Henry  Crawford.  He  rather  derived  si)irits 
from  it.  He  had  been  apt  to  gain  hearts  too  easily. 
His  situation  was  new  and  animatinsr. 

To  Fanny,  however,  who  had  known  too  much 
opposition  all  her  life  to  iind  any  charm  in  it,  all 
tliis  was  unintelligible.  She  found  that  he  did 
mean  to  persevere;  but  how  he  could,  after  such 
language  from  her  as  she  felt  herself  obliged  to 
use,  was  not  to  be  understood.  She  t(dd  him  that 
she  did  not  love  him,  could  not  love  him,  was  sure 
she  never  should  love  him;  that  such  a  chan  ;e  was 
(piite  impossil)le;  that  the  subject  was  most  painful 
to  her;  that  she  must  entreat  him  never  to  mention 
it  again,  to  allow  her  to  leave  him  at  once,  and  let 
it  be  considered  as  concluded  forever.     And  when 
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further  pressed,  had  added  that  in  her  opinion 
their  dispositions  were  so  totally  dissimilar  as  to 
make  nmtnal  affection  incom])atible;  and  that  they 
Avere  unfitted  for  each  other  hy  nature,  education, 
and  habit.  All  this  she  had  said,  and  witli  the 
earnestness  of  sincerity;  yet  this  was  not  enough, 
for  he  immediately  denied  there  being  anything 
uncongenial  in  their  characters,  or  anything  un- 
friendly in  their  situations,  and  positively  declared 
that  he  would  still  love  and  still  hope! 

Fanny  knew  her  own  meaning,  but  was  no  judge 
of  her  own  manner.  Her  manner  was  incurably 
gentle;  and  she  was  not  aware  how  much  it  con- 
cealed the  sternness  of  herjnirpose.  Her  diffidence, 
gratitude,  and  softness  made  every  expression  of 
indifference  seem  almost  an  effort  of  self-denial, — 
seem,  at  least,  to  be  giving  nearly  as  nmch  i)ain  to 
lierself  as  to  him.  Mr.  Crawford  was  no  longer 
the  Mr.  Crawford  who,  as  the  clandestine,  insidi- 
ous, treacherous  admirer  of  INTaria  Bertram,  had 
been  her  abhorrence,  whom  she  had  hated  to  see 
or  to  speak  to,  in  whom  she  could  believe  no  good 
quality  to  exist,  and  whose  power,  even  of  being 
agreeable,  she  had  barely  acknowledged.  He  was 
now  the  Mv.  Crawford  who  was  addressing  herself 
with  ardent,  disinterested  love;  whose  feelings 
were  apparently  become  all  that  was  honorable  and 
upright,  Avhose  views  of  happiness  were  all  fixed 
on  a  marriage  of  attachment;  who  was  pouring  out 
his  sense  of  her  merits,  describing  and  describing 
again  his  affection,  proving,  as  far  as  words  could 
prove  it,  and  in  the  language,  tone,  and  s])irit  of  a 
man    of   talent    too,    that    he    sought    her   iov   her 
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gentleness  and  her  goodness;  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  he  was  now  the  !Mr.  Crawford  wlio  had 
procured  William's  promotitm ! 

Here  was  a  change,  and  here  were  claims  which 
could  not  hut  operate!  Slie  might  have  disdained 
him  in  all  the  dignity  of  angry  virtue,  in  the 
grounds  of  Sotherton,  or  the  tlieatre  at  ^Mansfield 
Park;  but  he  approached  her  now  with  rights  that 
demanded  different  treatment.  She  must  be  cour- 
teous, and  she  must  be  com|)assionate.  She  must 
have  a  sensation  of  being  honored,  and  whether 
thinking  of  herself  or  her  brother,  she  must  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  was  a  manner  so  pitying  and  agitated,  and 
words  intermingled  with  her  refusal  so  expressive 
of  obligation  and  concern,  that  to  a  temper  of 
vanity  and  hope  like  Crawford's,  the  truth,  or  at 
least  the  strength  of  her  indifference,  miglit  well 
be  questionable;  and  he  was  not  so  irrational  as 
Fanny  considered  him,  in  tlie  professions  of  per- 
severing, assiduous,  and  not  desponding  attachment 
which  closed  tlie  interview. 

It  was  v>ith  reluctance  that  he  suffered  her  to 
go  ;  but  there  was  no  look  of  despair  in  parting  to 
belie  his  words,  or  give  her  ho])es  of  his  being  less 
unreasonable  than  he  professed  liimself. 

Now  she  was  angry.  Some  resentment  did 
arise  at  a  perseverance  so  seliish  and  ungenerous. 
Here  was  again  a  want  of  delicacy  and  regard  for 
others  which  had  formerly  so  struck  and  disgusted 
her.  Here  was  again  a  something  of  the  same  ]\[r. 
Crawford  wliom  she  had  so  reprobated  before.  How 
evidently  was    there  a  gross  want    of  feeling  and 
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liuniaiiity  wlicre  liis  own  plctisurc;  wiis  concerned; 
and,  alas!  liow  always  known  no i)rinciple  tosu])|)ly 
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lier  own  al't'ections  been  as   free,  as  perhaps   they 
oiiuht  to  have  been  —  he  never  could  have  eno;aj»;ed 
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them. 

So  thought  Fanny  in  good  truth  and  sober  sad- 
ness, as  she  sat  niusing  oxvr  that  too  great  indul- 
gence and  luxury  of  a  lire  U[)stairs,  — wondering  at 
the  past  and  present,  wondering  at  what  was  yet 
to  come,  and  in  a  nervous  agitation  which  made 
nothing  clear  to  her  but  the  persuasion  of  her  being 
never  under  any  circumstances  able  to  loye  IMr. 
Crawford,  and  the  fcdicity  of  having  a  lire  to  sit 
over  and   thiidv  of  it. 

Sir  Thomas  was  obliged  or  obliged  himself  to 
wait  till  the  morrow  for  a  knowledge  of  what  had 
])assed  between  the  young  people.  He  then  saw 
jNlr.  Crawford,  and  received  his  account.  The  first 
feeling  was  disap])ointment :  he  had  hoped  better 
things;  he  had  thought  that  an  hour's  entreaty 
from  a  3'onng  man  liki'  Crawford  could  not  have 
worked  so  little  change  on  a  gentle-tem'})ered  girl 
like  Fanny;  but  there  was  speedy  comfort  i]i  the 
determined  yiev/s  and  sanguine  ])erseyerance  of  tho 
lover;  and  when  seeing  such  confidence  of  success 
in  the  i>rincipal,  Sir  Thomas  was  soon  able  to 
de]»end  on  himself. 

Nothing  was  omitted,  on  his  side,  of  civility, 
com[diment,  or  kindness,  that  might  assist  the 
])lan.  Mr.  Crawford's  steadiness  was  honored,  and 
Fanny  was  praised,  and  the  connection  was  stiil 
the    most    desirable    in  the  world.      At   jNIansfiehl 
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Park  Mr.  Crawford  would  always  bo  welcome;  Ik; 
had  oidy  to  consult  liis  own  judgment  and  feeling!^ 
as  to  the  freijueney  of  his  visits,  'it  present  or  in 
future.  In  all  the  nieei^'s  family  and  friends  there 
could  be  hut  one  opinion,  one  wish  on  the  subject; 
the  intluence  of  all  who  loved  her  must  incline  one 
way. 

Everything  was  said  that  could  encourage,  every 
encouragement  received  with  grateful  joy,  and  the 
gentlemen  [)arted  the  best  of  friends. 

Satisfied  that  the  cause  was  now  on  a  footing  the 
most  proper  and  hopeful,  Sir  Thomas  resolved  to 
abstain  from  all  further  importunity  with  his  niece, 
and  to  show  no  open  interferenc(;.  Upon  her  dis- 
position he  believed  kindness  might  be  the  best 
way  of  working.  Entreaty  should  be  from  one 
quarter  only.  The  forbearance  of  her  family  on  a 
point  respecting  which  she  could  be  in  no  doubt  of 
their  wishes  might  be  their  surest  means  of  for- 
warding it.  Accordingly  on  this  principle  Sir 
Thomas  took  the  iirst  opportunity  of  saying  to  her, 
with  a  mild  gravity  intended  to  be  overcoming: 
"  \\\dl,  Fanny,  1  have  seen  Mr.  Crawford  again, 
and  learn  from  him  exactly  how  matters  stand  be- 
tween yim.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  young  man, 
and  whatever  be  the  event,  you  nmst  feel  that  you 
have  created  an  attachment  of  no  comuKm  character; 
though,  young  as  you  are,  and  little  ac(puiinted 
with  the  transient,  varying,  unsteady  nature  of 
love,  as  it  generally  exists,  you  cannot  be  struck  as 
I  am  with  all  that  is  wonderful  in  a  perseverance  of 
this  sort  against  discouragement.  With  him  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  feeling;  he  claims  no  merit  in 
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it,  [X'rliiips  is  entitled  to  nono.  Yet,  liuviiigcliuscu 
HO  well,  his  constancv  luis  a  respccluMc  stump, 
Hiul  liis  clioiec  Ix'cn  less  unuxccjdioiuibli',  J  slioiiM 
have  coiidciinu'd  liis  |M'i's('V('riii<^. 
*^  Indeed,  sir,''  sai<l  Fainiv,  "  I 


n 


lun  very  sorry 


that 


Mr.  Cra\vf(»i-d  slumld  ttoiitiime  to  —  I  know  tliat  it 
is  [)aying  nie  a  very  <;r('at  coin|>linient,  and  I  i'e(d 
most  undeservedly  honored  ;  hut  I  am  so  j)erfectly 
convinced,  and  I  liave  told  him  so,  that  it  will  never 


be  in 


my  power  — 


V 


a 


My  dear,"   interrupted  Sir  Thomas, '' there  is 


no  occasion  for  this. 


our 


feel 


in<is   are   as   we 


11 


known  to  me  as  my  wishes  and  regrets  must  he 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  more  to  he  said  or  done. 
From  this  hour  the  subject  is  never  to  be  revived 


between  ut 


You  will  have  nothinij  to  fear  or  to 


be  agitated  about.  You  cannot  sup])ose  me  capable 
of  trying  to  persuade  you  to  marry  against  your 
inclinations.  Your  ha2)piness  and  advantage  are 
all  that  I  have  in  view,  and  nothing  is  required  of 
yon  but  to  bear  with  Mr.  Crawford's  endeavors  to 
convince  you  that  they  may  not  be  incompatible 
with  his.  He  [)roceeds  at  his  own  risk/  You  are 
on  safe  ground.  I  have  engaged  for  your  seeing 
him  whenever  he  calls,  as  you  might  have  done 
had  nothing  of  this  S(n*t  occurred.  You  will  see 
him  with  the  rest  of  us,  in  tlie  same  manner,  and, 
as  much  as  you  can,  dismissing  the  recollection  of 
everything  unjdeasant.  lie  leaves  Korthampton- 
shire  so  soon  that  even  this  sliq;ht  sacrilice  cannot 
be  often  demanded.  The  future  must  be  very  un- 
certain. And  now,  my  dear  Fanny,  this  subjc^ct  is 
closed  between  us." 
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Tho  proinisrd  dcpiirturc  was  all  that  Fanny  c<»m1(1 
think  of  with  nuich  sjitisfaction.  Ifcr  nnrlc's  kind 
expressions,  however,  and  t'orhearin^  manner  \v«'re 
sensibly  felt;  ami  wl  mi  she  considered  how  nmeh 
of  the  trnth  was  unknown  to  him,  she  helieved  she 
had  no  ri,^dit  to  wonder  at  tin;  line  of  conduct  he 
pursued, —  he  who  had  married  a  (hiu<;hter  to  Mr. 
Rusliworth.  K(»manti(;  delicacy  was  certainly  not 
to  he  expect{Ml  from  him.  She  must  do  her  duty, 
and  trust  that  time  might  make  her  duty  easier 
than  it  now  was. 

Shecouhl  not,  tlmugh  only  eighteen,  suppose  oNIr. 
Crawford's  attachment  would  hold  out  forever; 
she  could  not  but  imagine  that  steady,  unceasing 
discouragement  from  herself  would  put  an  end  to  it 
in  time.  How  nuicli  time  she  might,  in  her  own 
fancy,  allot  for  its  dominion,  is  another  concern. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  incpiire  into  a  young  lady's 
exact  estimate  of  her  own  perfections. 

In  spite  of  his  intended  silence.  Sir  Thomas  found 
himself  once  more  obliged  to  mention  the  subject 
to  his  niece,  — to  prepare  her  briefly  for  its  being 
imparted  to  Jier  aunts;  a  measure  which  he  w^ould 
still  have  avoided,  if  possible,  but  which  became 
necessary  from  the  totally  opposite  feelings  of  Mr. 
Crawford  as  to  any  secrecy  of  i»roceeding.  He  had 
no  idea  of  concealment.  It  was  all  known  at  the 
Parsonage,  where  he  loved  to  talk  over  the  future 
with  both  his  sisters;  audit  would  be  rather  grati- 
fying to  him  to  have  enlightened  witnesses  of  the 
progress  of  his  success.  When  Sir  Thomas  under- 
stood this,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  his  own 
wife  and  sister-in-law  acquainted  wdth  the  business 
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witlmnt  (Icliiy;  i1iom;^^Ii,  oii  I''iiii;iy's  iiccmiit,  lie  sil- 
inust  (liTjitlrd  tlic  ('fleet  of  llie  C(»niimii)ieiitii»ii  to  Mrs. 
Is'orris   MS  iiiueli  iis  1^'jmny  Ix-rself.      I  le  <le|»ree;it(Ml 


licr  iiiistiikeii  I)iit  well-ineiininu' /e;il, 


Sir 


Tl 


lolllilS 


ili(lee<|,   Wiis   l»v  this  time    Hot  \rvy  fiir   from   elii.- 


Ill'''  Mrs.  X(»n'is  as  one  of  tlx 


'11 


ose  well-meailini'  iK'opU 


>]( 


NN 


iio  are  always  doing  mistalven  and  very  disagree- 
al)le  tilings. 

Mrs.  Norris,  liowever,  ndieved  liim.  He  pressed 
for  the  strictest  forhearance  and  sihrnee  towards 
tlieir  niece;  she  not  only  promised,  hut  did  ol)- 
scrvc  it.  Slu^  only  looked  her  imrreased  ill-will. 
Angry  she  was,  Idttei'ly  angry;  hut  she  was  moro 
angry  with  Fanny  for  ha\ing  received  such  an 
offer,  than  for  refusing  it.  It  was  an  iujury  an<l 
affront  to  fJulia,  who  ought  to  ha\'e  heon  jNIr. 
Crawford's  choice;  and,  indei)endently  of  that, 
she  disliked  Funny,  because  .^ae  had  neglected 
lier;  and  she  would  have  grudged  such  an  eleva- 
tion to  one  whom  she  had  been  always  trying  to 
depress. 

Sir  Thomas  gave  her  more  credit  for  discretion 
on  the  occasion  than  she  deserved;  auM  Fanny 
could  have  blessed  her  for  allowing  her  only  to 
see  her  displeasure,  and  not     .,  hear  it. 

Lady  IJertram  took  it  differently.  She  had 
been  a  beaut}',  and  a  ])rosperous  beauty,  all  her 
life;  and  beauty  and  wealth  were  all  that  excited 
her  respect.  To  know  Fanny  to  be  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  man  of  fortune  raised,  her,  there- 
fore, very  much  in  her  oi)inion.  By  convincing 
her  that  Fanny  was  very  pretty,  which  she  had 
been  doubting  about   before,   and  that  slie  would 
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Ik'  iulviiuta;,' i«<ly  luiirricil.   if   iikkIc  Iin-  fed  ;i  sorf- 

«it"  rrcilit    ill   callinj^   licr   niece. 


''Well,   ruin.v 


7  ? 


SilK 


I  sl 


le,  a«i  soon  as  tlwv  were 


ilon(;    toj-'ellier    al'fcrwanl.^ 


am 


I    sl 


le    reallv 


lia.l 


known  soni('tliin«r  li]<e  inijtaticnce  to  he  alone  with 
lior,  Jind  her  countenance,  as  slie  spoke,  had  extra- 
ordinary animation,  —  "well,  I-'anny,  I  have  had 
a  very  a<;reeal)l(^  surprisf^  this  inornin*^.  I  nuist 
just   sjieak   of  it  on(;e,   I   told   Sir  Thomas    I    must 


once,  and  tlien  I  shall   have  doi 


le 


I 


my 


(1 


giv(!  you  joy 


dear     niecje 


?) 


And    lookiiiii    at    her 


conijda 


contly,    sIk^    a(Med,   'Mluni[»h!    we  certainly  are  a 
handsome  family." 

Fanny  coh)red,  and  doul)ted  at  first  wliat  to  say; 
when  lioi)inf^  to  assail  her  on  her  vulnerahh;  side, 


sl 


uw  presently  answered,  — 

<<x\Iy  dear  aunt,  tjou  cannot  wish  me  to  do 
differently  from  what  [  have  done,  I  am  sure. 
You  cannot  wish  mo  to  marry;  for  you  would 
miss  me,  should  not  you?  Yes,  I  am  sure  you 
would  miss  ni(i  too  much  for  that." 

^'^o,  my  dear,  I  should  not  think  of  missing 
you,  when  such  an  offer  as  this  comes  in  your 
way.  I  could  do  very  w(dl  without  yon,  if  you 
were  married  to  a  man  of  such  good  estate  as  ?ilr. 
Crawford.  And  you  must  he  aware,  Fanny,  that 
it  is  every  young  woman's  (hity  to  accept  such  a 
very  unexceptionahle  offer  as  this." 

This  was  almost  the  only  rule  of  conduct,  the 
only  piece  of  advice,  which  Fanny  had  ever 
received  from  her  aunt  in  the  course  of  eight  years 
and  a  half.  It  silenced  her.  She  felt  how  un- 
profitable    contention    would    he.      If   her    aunt's 
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feelings  were  against  her,  nothing  could  be  hoped 
from  attacking  her  understanding.  Lady  Bertram 
was  quite  talkative. 

^'I  will  tell  you  what,  Fanny,''  said  she,  —  ^^I 
am  sure  he  fell  in  love  with  you  at  the  hall;  I  am 
sure  the  mischief  was  done  that  evening.  You 
did  look  remarkably  well.  Everybody  said  so. 
Sir  Thomas  said  so.  And  you  know  you  had 
Chapman  to  help  you  dress.  I  am  very  glad  I 
sent  Chapman  to  you.  I  shall  tell  Sir  Thomas 
that  I  am  sure  it  was  done  that  evening.''  And 
still  pursuing  the  same  cheerful  thoughts,  she 
soon  afterwards  added:  '^  And  I  will  tell  you  what, 
Fanny, — which  is  more  than  I  did  for  JMaria, — 
the  next  time  pug  has  a  litter  you  shall  have 
a  puppy." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Edmund  liacl  great  things  to  hear  on  his  return. 
Many    surprises    were     awaiting   him.      The   first 
that  occurred  was  not  least  in  interest, — the  ap- 
pearance of  Henry  Crawford  and   liis  sister  walk- 
ing togetlier  through  the  vilhige,  as  he  rode  into 
it.     He  had  conohided  — lie   had   meant   them   to 
be   far  distant.      His   absence   had  been  extended 
beyond  a  fortnight  purposely  to  avoid  Miss  Craw- 
ford.    He  was  returning  to  Mansfield  with  spirits 
ready   to  feed   on    melancholy   remembrances   and 
tender  associations,   when  her  own  fair  self  was 
before  him,  l(>aning  on  her  brother's  arm;  and  he 
found    himself  receiving  a   welcome,    unquestion- 
ably  friendly,    from   tlie   woman   whom,    two  mo- 
ments before,  he  hj^d  been  thinking  of  as  seventy 
miles  off,  and  as  fartlier,  mucli  fartlier  fr(un  him 
in  inclination  tlian  any  distance  could  express. 

Her  reception  of  him  was  of  a  sort  whicli  he 
could  not  have  hoi)ed  for,  liad  he  expected  to  see 
lior.  Coming  as  lie  did  from  such  a  purport  ful- 
filled as  had  taken  him  away,  he  would  have  ex- 
pected anything  rather  than'a  look  of  satisfaction, 
and  words  of  simple,  pleasant  meaning.  It  was 
enough  to  set  his  heart  in  a  glow,  and  to  bring 
him  home  in  the  properest  state  for  feeling  the 
full  value  of  the  other  joyful  surprises  at  hand. 

VOL.  II.  —  9 
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William's  promotion,  with  nil  its  particulars, 
he  was  soon  master  of;  and  with  such  a  secret 
provision  of  comfort  within  his  own  breast  to  help 
the  joy,  he  found  in  it  a  sounje  of  most  pjratifying 
sensation  and  unvarying  cheerfulness  all  dinner- 
time. 

After  dinner,  when  he  and  his  father  were 
alone,  he  had  Fanny's  history;  and  tiien  all  the 
great  events  of  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  present 
situation  of  matters  at  Manstield  were  known  to 
him. 

Fanny  suspected  what  was  goii5g  on.  They  sat 
so  much  longer  than  usual  in  the  dining-parlor 
that  she  was  sure  tliey  must  be  talking  of  her; 
and  when  t^n  at  last  brougVit  them  away,  and  she 
was  to  be  seen  by  Edmujid  again,  she  f(  It  dread- 
fully guilty.  He  came  to  her,  sat  down  by  her, 
took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  kindly;  and  at  that 
moment  she  thought  tliat  but  for  the  occupation 
and  the  scene  which  the  tea-things  afforded,  she 
must  have  betrayed  her  emotion  in  some  unpar- 
donable excess. 

He  was  not  intending,  however,  by  such  action 
to  be  conveying  to  her  that  unqualified  approba- 
tion ant?  encouragement  wdiich  her  hopes  driew 
from  it.  It  w\as  designed  only  to  express  his  par- 
ticipation in  all  that  interested  her,  and  to  tell 
her  that  he  had  been  hearing  what  quickened 
every  feeling  of  affection.  He  was,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely on  his  father's  side  of  the  question.  His 
surprise  was  not  so  great  as  his  father's,  at  her 
refubing  Crawford,  because,  so  far  from  sup[>osing 
her  to  t'oiisider  him   with  anything  like  a  prefer- 
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eiice,  he  liad  alvvavs  believed  it  to  be  rather  tlie 
reverse,  and  C(nild  iniaf^ine  her  to  be  taken  per- 
fectly unprepared;  bnt  Sir  Tlionias  could  not  re- 
gard the  connection  as  more  desirable  than  he  did. 
It  had  every  recommendation  to  him;  and  while 
honoring  her  for  what  she  had  done  under  the 
influence  of  her  present  indifference,  honoring  her 
in  rather  stronger  terms  than  Sir  Thomas  could 
quite  echo,  he  was  most  earnest  in  hoping,  and 
sanguine  in  believing,  that  it  would  be  a  match 
at  la^t,  and  that,  united  by  mutual  affection,  it 
would  appear  that  their  dispositions  were  as  ex- 
actly fitted  to  ii^ake  them  blessed  in  each  other 
as  he  was  now  beginning  seriously  to  consider 
them.  Crawford  had  been  too  precipitate.  He 
had  not  given  her  time  to  attach  herself.  He  had 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.  With  such  powers  as 
his,  hov/ever,  and  such  a  disposition  as  hers, 
Edmund  trusted  that  everything  would  work  out 
a  ha[)py  conclusion.  Meanwhile  he  saw  enough 
of  Fanny's  embanassment  to  make  him  scrupu- 
lously guard  against  exciting  it  a  second  time  by 
any  word  or  look  or  movement. 

Crawford  called  the  next  day;  and  on  the  score 
of  Edmund's  return.  Sir  Thomas  felt  himself 
more  than  licensed  to  ask  him  to  stay  dinner:  it 
was  really  a  necessary  compliment.  He  stayed  of 
(H)urse,  and  Ednumd  had  then  ample  opportunity 
for  observing  how  he  sped  with  Fanny,  and  what 
degree  of  immediate  encouragement  for  him  might 
1)e  extracted  from  her  manners;  and  it  was  so 
little,  so  very,  very  little  (every  chance,  every 
possibility   of  it    resting  upon  her  embarrassment 
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only;  if  there  was  not  li()])e  in  her  confusion,  tliere 
was  hope  in  notliing  else),  tliat  he  was  almost 
ready  to  wonder  at  his  friend's  perseverance. 
Fanny  was  worth  it  all;  he  held  her  to  he  worth 
every  effort  of  patience,  every  exertion  of  mind, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  could  lui\'e  gone  on  him- 
self, witli  any  woman  breathing,  without  some- 
thing more  to  warm  his  courage  than  his  eyes 
coald  discern  in  hers.  He  was  very  willing  to 
hope  that  Crawford  saw  clearer;  and  this  was  the 
most  comfortable  conclusion  for  his  friend  that  he 
could  come  to  from  all  that  he  observed  to  pass 
before  and  at  and  after  dinner. 

In  the  evening  a  few  circumstances  occurred 
which  he  thought  more  promising.  Wlien  he  and 
Crawford  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  his  mother 
and  Fanny  were  sitting  as  intently  and  silently  at 
work  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  care  for. 
Edmund  could  not  help  noticing  their  apparently 
deep   tranqnillity. 

''We  have  not  been  so  silent  all  the  time,  *'  replied 
his  mother.  "Fanny  has  been  reading  to  me,  and 
only  put  the  book  down  upon  hearing  you  coming." 
And  sure  enough  tliere  was  a  book  on  the  table 
which  had  the  air  of  being  very  recently  closed, — 
a  volume  of  Shakspeare.  '' 81ie  often  reads  tome 
out  of  those  books;  and  she  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  fine  speech  of  that  man's  —  AVhat 's  his 
name,  Fann}'?  —  when  we  heard  your  footsteps." 

Crawford  took  the  volume.  ''Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  finishing  that  speech  to  your  Lady- 
ship," said  he.  "I  shall  find  it  immediately." 
And  by  carefully  giving  way  to  the  inclination  of 
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the  leaves,  he  did  find  it,  or  within  a  page  or  two,  — 
quite  near  enough  to  satisfy  Lady  Uertrani,  who 
assured  liim,  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  tlie  name  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  that  lie  liad  got  tlie  very  speech. 
>[ot  a  look  or  an  offer  of  lielp  liad  Fanny  given; 
not  a  syllable  for  or  against.  All  her  attention 
was  for  her  work.  She  seemed  determined  to  be 
interested  by  nothing  else.  But  taste  was  too 
strong  in  her.  She  could  not  abstract  her  mind 
five  minutes;  she  was  forced  to  listen:  his  reading 
was  cai)ital,  and  her  pleasure  in  good  reading  ex- 
treme. To  good  reading,  however,  she  had  been 
long  used, — her  uncle  read  well,  her  cousins  all, 
Edmund  very  well ;  but  in  j\Ir.  Crawford's  read- 
ing there  was  a  variety  of  excellence  beyond  what 
she  had  ever  met  with.  The  King,  the  Queen, 
Buckingham,  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  all  Avere  given  in 
turn;  for  with  the  happiest  knack,  the  happiest 
power  of  jumping  and  guessing,  he  could  always 
light,  at  will,  on  the  best  scene  or  the  best  speeches 
of  each;  and  whether  it  were  dignity  or  pride  or 
tenderness  or  remorse,  or  whatever  were  to  be  ex- 
pressed, he  could  do  it  with  equal  beauty.  It  was 
truly  dramatic.  His  acting  had  first  taught  Fanny 
what  pleasure  a  play  might  give,  and  his  reading 
brought  all  his  acting  before  her  again;  nay,  per- 
1ki[)s  with  greater  enjoyment,  for  it  came  unexpect- 
edly, and  with  no  such  drawback  as  she  had  been 
used  to  suffer  in  seeing  him  on  the  stage  with 
Miss  Bertram. 

Edmund  watched  the  progress  of  her  attention, 
and  was  amused  and  gratified  by  seeing  how  she 
gradually  slackened  in  the  needlework,    which  at 
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the  beginning  seemed  to  occnpy  her  totally;  how  it 
fell  from  her  hand  while  she  sat  motionless  over  it 
—  and  at  last,  how  the  eyes  whicli  had  appeared  so 
stndiously  to  avoid  him  throughout  the  day  were 
turned  and  fixed  on  Crawford,  fixed  on  him  for 
minutes,  fixed  on  him,  in  short,  till  the  attraction 
drew  Crawford's  upon  lier,  and  the  book  was  closed, 
and  the  charm  was  broken.  Then  she  was  shrink- 
ing again  into  herself,  and  blushing  and  working 
as  hard  as  ever;  but  it  had  been  enough  to  give 
Edmund  encouragement  for  his  friend,  and  as  he 
cordially  thanked  him,  he  hoped  to  be  expressing 
Fanny's  secret  feelings  too. 

"That  pla}'^  must  be  a  favorite  with  3'ou, "  said 
he;   ''  you  read  as  if  you  knew  it  well." 

"  It  will  be  a  favorite,  I  believe,  from  this 
hour,"  replied  Crawford:  "but  I  do  not  think  I 
have  had  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  in  my  hand  be- 
fore since  I  was  fifteen.  I  once  saw  Henry  the 
Eighth  acted,  or  I  have  heard  of  it  from  some- 
body who  did,  —  I  am  not  certain  which.  lUit 
Shakspeare  one  gets  acquainted  with  without  know- 
ing how.  It  is  a  part  of  an  Englishman's  consti- 
tution. His  thoughts  and  beauties  are  so  spread 
abroad  that  one  touches  them  everywhere;  one 
is  intimate  with  him  by  instinct.  No  man  of 
any  brain  can  open  at  a  good  part  of  one  of  his 
plays  without  falling  into  the  flow  of  his  meaning 
immediately." 

Xo  doubt  one  is  familiar  with  Shakspeare  in  a 
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degree,"  said  Edmund,  "from  one's  earliest  years. 
His  celebrated  passages  are  quoted  by  everybody: 
they  are  in  half  the  books  we  open,  and  we  all  talk 
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Shalispeare,  use  his  similes,  and  describe  witli  liis 
descriptions;  but  this  is  totally  distinct  from  giv- 
ing liis  sense  as  yon  gave  it.  To  know  him  in  bits 
and  scraps  is  common  enough;  to  know  him  pretty 
thoroughly  is,  perhaps,  not  uncommon ;  but  to  read 
him  well  aloud  is  no  every-day  talent." 

<*  Sir,  you  do  me  honor,"  was  Crawford's  answer, 
with  a  bow  of  mock  gravity. 

Both  gentlenu^n  had  a  glance  at  Fanny,  to  see 
if  a  word  of  accordant  praise  could  be  extorted 
from  her,  yet  both  feeling  that  it  could  not  be. 
Her  praise  had  been  given  in  her  attention;  that 
must  content  them. 

Lady  Bertram's  admiration  was  expressed,  and 
strongly  too.  ^'  It  was  really  like  being  at  a 
play,"  said  she,  ^'I  wish  Sir  Thomas  had  been 
here." 

Crawford  was  excessively  pleased.  If  Lady 
Bertram,  with  all  her  incompetency  and  languor, 
could  feel  this,  the  inference  of  what  her  niece, 
alive  and  enlightened  as  she  was,  must  feel,  was 
elevating. 

''You  have  a  great  turn  for  acting,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Crawford,"  said  her  Ladyship  soon  afterwards, 
"and  I  will  tell  ^^ou  what, —  I  think  you  will 
have  a  theatre,  some  time  or  other,  at  your  house 
in  Norfolk.  I  mean  when  you  are  settled  there. 
I  do,  indeed.  I  think  you  will  fit  up  a  theatre  at 
your  house  in  Norfolk." 

"Do  you,  ma'am?"  cried  he,  with  quickness. 
"No,  no,  ihat  will  never  be.  Your  Ladyship  is 
quite  mistaken.  No  theatre  at  Everingham, —  oh, 
no!  "    And  he  looked  at  Fanny  with  an  expressive 
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smile,  whicli  evidoiitly  meant,  ^'Tliut  lady  will 
never  allow  a  tlieatre  at  Everiiigluun." 

Edmund  saw  it  all,  and  saw  Fanny  so  deter- 
mined not  to  see  it  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
voice  was  enough  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of 
the  protestation;  and  such  a  quick  consci(msness 
of  cjmpliment,  such  a  ready  comprehension  of  a 
hint,  he  thought,  was  rather  favorable  than  not. 

The  subject  of  reading  aloud  was  further  dis- 
cussed. The  two  young  men  were  the  only  talk- 
ers; but  they,  standing  by  the  lire,  talked  over 
the  too  couunon  neglect  of  the  qualification,  the 
total  inattention  to  it,  in  the  ordinary  school-sys- 
tem for  boj's;  the  consequently  natural,  yet  in 
some  instances  almost  unnatural,  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  uncouthness  of  men,  of  sensible  and 
"w^ll-informed  men,  when  suddenly  called  to  the 
necessity  of  reading  aloud,  which  had  fallen  with- 
in their  notice;  giving  instances  of  blunders  and 
failures,  with  their  secondary  causes,  the  want  of 
management  of  the  voice,  of  proper  modulation 
and  emi)hasis,  of  foresight  and  judgment,  all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  cause,  want  of  'early  atten- 
tion and  habit;  and  Fanny  was  listening  again 
with  great  entertainment. 

"Even  in  my  profession,"  said  Edmund,  with 
a  smile,  ''how  little  the  art  of  reading  has  been 
studied!  how  little  a  clear  manner  and  good  de- 
livery have  been  attended  to!  1  speak  rather  of 
the  past,  however,  than  the  present.  There  is 
now  a  spirit  of  improvement  abroad;  but  among 
those  who  were  ordained  twent}',  thirty,  forty 
years    ago,   the    larger  number,   to  judge  by  their 
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performance,  must  have  thouglit  reading  was  read- 
ing, and  preaching  was  preaching.  It  is  different 
now.  Tlie  subject  is  more  justly  considered.  It 
is  felt  that  distinctness  and  energy  may  have 
weight  in  recommending  the  most  solid  truths; 
and,  besides,  there  is  more  general  observation 
and  taste,  a  more  critical  knowledge  diffused 
than  formerly;  in  every  congregation  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  who  know  a  little  of  the  mat- 
ter,  and  who  can  judge  and  criticise. '^ 

Edmund  had  already  gone  through  the  service 
once  since  his  ordination;  and  upon  this  being 
understood,  he  had  a  \ariety  of  questions  from 
Crawford  as  to  his  feelings  and  success,  —  questions 
which  being  made,  though  with  the  vivacity  of 
friendly  interest  and  quick  taste,  without  any 
touch  of  that  spirit  of  banter  or  air  of  levity  which 
Edmund  knew  to  be  most  offensive  to  Fannv,  he 
had  true  pleasure  in  satisfying;  and.  when  Craw- 
ford proceeded  to  ask  his  opinion  and  give  his  own 
as  to  the  properest  manner  in  which  particular 
passages  in  the  service  should  be  delivered,  show- 
ing it  to  be  a  subject  on  which  he  had  thought 
before,  and  thought  with  judgment,  Ednuuid  was 
still  more  and  more  pleased.  This  would  be  the 
way  to  Fanny's  heart.  She  was  not  to  be  won  by 
all  that  gallantry  and  wit  and  good  nature  to- 
gether could  do;  or  at  least  she  would  not  be  won 
by  them  nearly  so  soon,  without  the  assistance  of 
sentiment  and  ieeling,  and  seriousness  on  serious 
subjects. 

"Our  liturgy,"  observed  Crawford,  ''has  beau- 
ties   which  not  even  a  careless,  slovenly  style  of 
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reading:;  van  destroy;  but  it  has  also  roduiidancies 
and  irpctitions  \vlii<'li  requirn  good  r(';ulin<:;  not,  to 
be  ftdt.  For  myself,  at  least,  1  must  confess  be- 
ing not  always  so  attentive  as  1  ought  to  be,''  — 
here  was  a  glance  at  Fanny,  —  '*  that  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty  I  am  thinking  how  such  a  prayer 
ought  to  be  read,  and  longing  to  have  it  to  read 
myself —  Did  you  speah?"  stepping  eagerly  to 
Fanny,  and  addressing  her  in  a  softened  voice;  and 
ujion  her  saying,  ^'No, "  he  added:  ^' Are  you  sure 
you  did  not  speah?  I  saw  your  lips  move.  I  fan- 
cied you  miglit  be  going  to  tell  me  I  ought  to  be 
more  attentive,  and  not  allow  my  thoughts  to 
wander.      Are  not  you  going  to  tell  me  so?" 

^'No,  indeed;  you  know  your  duty  too  well  for 
me  to — even   supposing  —  " 

She  stojiped,  felt  herself  getting  into  a  puzzle, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  cidd  another  word, 
not  by  dint  of  several  minutes  of  supplication  and 
waiting.  He  then  returned  to  his  former  station, 
and  went  on  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  tender 
interruption. 

^' A  sermon  well  delivered  is  more  uncommon 
even  than  prayers  well  read.  A  sermon  good  in 
itself  is  no  rare  thing.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
speak  well  than  to  com])ose  well;  that  is,  the  rules 
and  trick  of  composition  are  oftener  an  object  of 
study.  A  thoroughly  good  sermon,  thoroughly 
well  delivered,  is  a  capital  gratification.  I  can 
never  hear  such  a  one  without  the  greatest  admi- 
ration and  respect,  and  more  than  half  a  mind  to 
take  orders  and  j)reach  myself.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  when  it  is 
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really  ('ItHniciicc,  wliicli  i.  titlccl  to  the  lii^ilicst 
praise  and  lioiior.  Tli(>  |)i(  aclnT  win*  ciiii  tom-li 
and  affect  such  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  liesirers, 
on  snl)ject.s  limited,  and  lon;4'  worn  tlireiuHKire  in 
all  eommon  hands;  who  ean  say  anything  new  or 
striking,  anything  that  rouses  the  attention,  with- 
out offending  the  taste  or  wearing  out  the  feedings 
of  his  hearers,  —  is  a  man  wh(»m  one  could  not  (in 
liis  puhlic  eapaeity)  honor  enough.  1  should  like 
to  he  such  a  man." 

Edmund  laughed. 

"  I  should  indeed.  I  never  listened  to  a  distin- 
guished preaclier  in  my  life  wnthout  a  sort  of  envy. 
But  then,  I  nnist  have  a  Lon(h)n  audience.  I 
could,  not  preach  hut  to  the  educated,  — to  those 
who  were  capahle  of  estimating  my  composition. 
And  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  l)e  fond  of  preach- 
ing often,  —  now  and  then,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in 
the  spring,  after  being  anxiously  expected  for  half- 
a-dozen  Sundays  together,  —  but  not  for  a  con- 
stancy; it  would  not  do  for  a  constancy. '^ 

Here  Fanny,  who  could  not  but  listen,  involun- 
tarily shook  her  head;  and  Crawford  was  instantly 
by  her  side  again,  entreating  to  know  her  mean- 
ing; and  as  Edmund  perceived,  by  his  drawing  in 
a  chair,  and  sitting  down  close  by  her,  that  it  was 
to  be  a  very  thorough  attack,  that  looks  and  un- 
dertones were  to  be  well  tried,  he  sank  as  quietly 
as  possible  into  a  corner,  turned  his  back,  and  took 
up  a  newspaper,  very  si.icerely  wishing  that  dear 
little  Fanny  might  bo  persuaded  into  explaining 
away  that  shake  of  tlie  head  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  ardent  lover,  and  as  earnestly  trying  to  bur^; 
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To   Pjircnts   and  Gnardiuns,"    and    a    "Capital 
Goason'd    Ilnntcr. '^ 

Fanny  mcanwlnlo,  vcxcmI  with  licrscdf  for  not 
liaving  ht'cn  as  motionless  as  slie  was  s[)eecliless, 
and  grieved  to  the  heart  to  sec^  Ednuind's  arrange- 
ments, was  trying,  by  everytliing  in  the  [.ower  of 
her  modest,  gentle  nature,  to  repulse  jMr.  Craw- 
ford, and  avoid  both  his  h)oks  and  inquiries;  and 
he,  unrepulsahle,  was  persisting  in  both. 

*'  What  did  that  shake  of  the  head  mean?"  sai<l 
he.  ''AVhatwas  it  meant  to  express?  Disappro- 
bation, I  fear.  But  of  what?  AVhat  had  I  been 
saying  to  displease  you?  Did  you  think  me  speak- 
ing improperly,  —  lightly,  irreverently,  on  the  sub- 
ject? Only  tell  me  if  I  was.  Only  tell  me  if  I 
was  wrong.  I  want  to  be  set  right.  Nay,  nay,  I 
entreat  you ;  for  one  moment  put  down  your  work. 
What  did  that  shake  of  the  head  mean?  " 

In  vain  was  her  ''Pray,  sir,  don't,  — pray,  Mr. 
Crawford,"  repeated  twice  over;  and  in  vain  did 
she  try  to  move  away.  In  the  same  low,  eager 
voice,  and  the  same  close  neighborhood,  he  w^ent 
on,  re-urging  the  same  questions  as  before.  She 
grew  more  agitated  and  displeased. 

''  How  can  you,  sir?  You  quite  astonish  me  — 
I  wonder  how  you  can  —  " 

''Do  I  astonish  you?  "  said  he.  "  Do  you  won- 
der? Is  there  anything  in  my  present  entreaty 
that  you  do  not  understand?  I  will  explain  to  you 
instantl}''  all  that  makes  me  urge  you  in  this  man- 
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lUT,  uM  that  ^'ivcs  \\w  uii  interest  in  wliat  y«>ii  look 
und  do,  and  excites  my  jn'cseiit  curiosity.  1  will 
Jiot  leave  you   to  wonder   lon<;." 

In  s[)ite  of  lierstdt',  slie  could  not  ludp  hall'  a 
smile,  but  she  said   not  hint;-. 

''  Vou  shook  your  head  at  my  acknowledging 
that  I  should  not  like  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman  always  for  a  constancy,  ^'es,  that  was 
th(^  word.  Constancy,  —  1  am  not  afraid  of  the 
word.  I  would  spell  it,  read  it,  write  it  with  any- 
body. I  see  nothing  alarming  in  the  word.  Did 
you  think  1  ought?  " 

"l*erha[)s,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  wearied  at  last  into 
speaking,  —  *'  perhaps,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  a  pity 
you  did  not  always  know  yourself  as  well  as  you 
seemed  to  do  at  that  moment." 

Crawford,  delighted  to  get  her  to  speak  at  any 
rate,  was  determined  to  keep  it  up;  and  poor 
Fanny,  who  had  hoped  to  silence  him  by  such  an 
extremity  of  rejjroof,  found  herself  sadly  mistaken, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  change  from  one  object  of 
curiosity  and  one  set  of  words  to  another.  He  bad 
always  something  to  entreat  the  explanation  of. 
The  opportunity  was  too  fair.  None  such  had  oc- 
curred since  his  seeing  her  in  her  uncle's  room, 
none  sucb  might  occur  again  before  his  leaving 
Mansfield.  Lady  Bertram's  being  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  was  a  trifle,  for  she  might 
always  be  considered  as  onlv  half  awake,  and 
Edmund's  advertisements  were  still  of  the  first 
utility. 

'^Well,"  said  Crawford,  after  a  course  of  rapid 
questions  and  reluctant  answers,  ' '  I   am  hapi)ier 
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than  I  was,  lecause  I  now  understand  more  clearly 
your  opinion  J  me.  You  think  me  unsteady, 
easily  swayed  by  the  whim  of  the  moment,  easily 
tempted,  easily  put  aside.  Witli  such  an  opinion, 
no  wonder  that  —  But  we  shall  see.  It  is  not  by 
protestations  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  convince  you 
I  am  wronjTfed,  iv  is  not  hy  telling  you  that  my 
affections  are  steady.  My  conduct  shall  speak  for 
me;  absence,  distance,  time  shall  speak  for  me. 
They  shall  prove  that  as  far  as  you  can  be  deserved 
by  anybody,  I  do  deserve  you.  You  are  infinitely 
my  superior  in  merit;  all  that  I  know.  You  have 
qualities  which  I  had  not  before  supposed  to  exist 
in  such  a  degree  in  any  human  creature.  You 
have  some  touches  of  the  angel  in  you  beyond  what 

—  not  merely  bej^ond  what  one  sees,  because  one 
never  see^  anything  like  it,  but  beyond  what  one 
fancies  might  be.  But  still  I  am  not  frightened. 
It  is  not  by  equality  of  merit  that  you  can  be  won. 
That  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  he  who  sees  and 
worships  your  merit  the  strongest,  who  loves  you 
most  devotedly,  that  has  the  best  right  to  a  return. 
There  I  build  my  confidence.  Yyy  that  right  I  do 
and  will  deserve  you;  and  when  once  c(Mivinced 
that  my  attachment  is  what  I  decli.re  it,  I  know 
you  too  well  not  to  entertain    the  warmest   hopes, 

—  yes,  dearest,  sweetest  Fanny  —  Nay,''  seeing 
her  draw  back  displeased,  ''forgive  me.  Per- 
haps I  have  as  yet  no  right  —  but  by  what  other 
name  can  I  call  you?  Do  you  suppose  you  are 
ever  present  to  my  imagination  under  any  other? 
No,  it  is  '  Fanny  '  that  I  think  of  all  day,  an<l 
dream   of  all    night.     You   have   given   the   name 
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such  reality  of  sweetness,    that  nothing  else  can 
now  be  descriptive  of  you." 

Fanny  could  hardly  have  kept  her  seat  any 
longer,  or  have  refrained  from  at  least  trying  to 
get  away  in  spite  of  all  the  too  public  oi)position 
she  foresaw  to  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sound 
of  approaching  relief,  —  the  very  sound  which  she 
had  been  long  watching  for,  and  long  thinking 
strangely  delayed. 

Tiie  solemn  procession,  headed  by  Baddeley, 
of  tea-board,  urn,  and  cake-bearers,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  delivered  her  from  a  grievous  im- 
prisonment of  body  and  mind.  Mr.  Crawford  was 
obliged  to  move.  She  was  at  liberty,  she  was  busy, 
she  was  i)rotected. 

Edmund  was  not  sorry  to  be  admitted  again 
among  th^  number  of  those  who  might  s])eak  and 
hear.  But  though  the  conference  had  seemed  full 
long  to  him,  and  though  on  looking  at  Fanny  he 
saw  rather  a  Hush  of  vexation,  he  inclined  to  liope 
that  so  much  could  not  have  been  said  and  listened 
to  without  some  profit  to  the  speaker. 
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Edmund  had  determined  that  it  belonged  en- 
tirely to  Fanny  to  choose  whether  her  situation 
with  regard  to  Crawford  should  be  mentioned  be- 
tween them  or  not,  and  that  if  she  did  not  lead  the 
way,  it  should  never  be  touched  on  by  him;  but 
after  a  day  or  two  of  mutual  reserve,  he  was  in- 
duced bv  his  father  to  change  his  mind,  and  try 
what  his  influence  might  do  for  his  friend. 

A  day,  and  a  very  early  day,  was  actually  fixed 
for  tlie  Crawfords'  departure;  and  Sir  Thomas 
thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  make  one  more  effort 
for  the  young  man  before  he  left  Mansfield,  that 
all  his  professions  and  vows  of  unshaken  attach- 
ment might  have  as  much  hope  to  sustain  them  as 
possible. 

.Sir  Thomas  was  most  cordially  anxious  for  the 
perfection  of  Mr.  Crawford's  character  in  that  point. 
He  wished  him  to  be  a  model  of  constancy,  and 
fancied  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  would  be  by 
not  trying  him  too  long. 

Edmund  was  not  unwilling  to  be  persuaded  to 
engage  in  the  l)usiness ;  he  wanted,  to  know  Fann3^'s 
feelings.  She  had  been  used  to  consult  him  in 
every  difficulty,  and  he  loved  her  too  well  to  bearto 
be  denied  her  confidence  now;  he  hoped  to  be  of 
service  to  her,  he  thought  he  must  be  of  service  to 
her,  — whom  else  had  slie  to  open  her  heart  to?    If 
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she  did  not  need  council,  she  must  need  the  com- 
fort of  communication.  Fanny  estranged  from 
him,  silent  and  reserved,  was  an  unnatural  state 
of  thingS;>  —  a  state  which  he  must  break  through, 
and  which  he  could  easily  learn  to  think  she  was 
wanting  him  to  break  through. 

*'I  will  speak  to  her,  sir;  I  will  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone,"  was  the 
result  of  such  thoughts  as  these;  and  upon  Sir 
Thomas's  information  of  her  being  at  that  very- 
time  walking  alone  in  the  shrubbery,  he  instantly 
joined  her. 

^'1  am  come  to  walk  with  you,  Fanny,"  said  he; 
'*  shall  T?  '*  drawing  her  arm  within  his.  "It  is 
a  long  while  since  we  have  had  a  comfortable  walk 
together," 

She  assented  to  it  all  rather  by  look  than  word. 
Her  spirits  were  low. 

"  But,  Fanny,"  he  presently  added,  "  in  order  to 
have  a  comfortable  walk,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  merely  pacing  this  gravel  together.  You 
must  talk  to  me.  I  know  you  have  something  on 
your  mind.  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of. 
You  cannot  suppose  me  uninformed.  Am  I  to 
hear  of  it  from  everybody  but  Fanny  herself  ?  " 

Fanny,  at  once  agitated  and  dejected,  replied, 
*'If  you  hear  of  it  from  everybody,  cousin,  there 
car  be  nothing  for  me    to  tell." 

''Not  of  facts,  perhaps,  but  of  feelings,  Fanny. 
No  one  but  you  can  tell  me  tliCxR.  I  do  not  mean 
to  press  you,  however.  If  it  is  not  what  you  wish 
yourself,  I  Iiave  done.  I  had  thought  it  might  be 
a  relief." 
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I  am  afraid  we  think  too  differently  for  me  to 


i( 


any  re\jf  in  talking  of  wliut  I  feel. 
Do  vou  suppose  that  we  think  difft 


7) 


itly 


suppose 

have  no  idea  of  it.  I  dare  say  that  on  a  compari- 
son of  our  opinions  they  would  be  found  as  much 
alike  as  they  have  been  used  to  be:  to  the  point,  — 
1  consider  Crawford's  proposals  as  most  advanta- 
geous and  desirable,  if  yim  could  return  his  affec- 
tion. I  consider  it  as  most  natural  that  all  your 
family  should  wish  you  could  return  it;  but  that 
as  you  cannot,  you  have  done  exactly  as  you  ought 
in  refusing  him.  Can  there  be  any  disagreement 
between  us  here?  " 

'^Oh,  no!  But  I  thought  you  blamed  me.  I 
thought  you  were  against  me.  This  is  such  a 
comfort! ''  • 

''This  comfort  you  might  have  had  sooner, 
Fanny,  had  you  sought  it.  But  how  could  you 
possibly  suppose  me  against  you?  How  could  3^ou 
imagine  me  an  advocate  for  marriage  without  love? 
Were  I  even  careless  in  general  on  such  matters, 
how  could  you  imagine  me  so  where  i/oiir  happi- 
ness was  at  stake?  "  ♦ 

''My  uncle  thought  me  wrong,  and  I  knew  he 
had   been  talking  to  you." 

"As  far  as  you  have  gone,  Fanny,  I  think  you 
perfectly  right.  I  may  be  sorry,  I  may  be  sur- 
prised, —  though  hardly  that,  for  you  had  not  had 
time  to  attach  yourself;  but  I  tliink  you  perfectly 
right.  Can  it  admit  of  a  question?  It  is  disgrace- 
ful to  us  if  it  does.  You  did  not  love  him,  — 
nothing  could  have  justified  your  accepting  him." 

Fanny  had  not  felt  so  comfortable  for  days  and 
days. 
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"  So  far  your  coiuliiot  has  bocii  faultless,  and 
they  were  quite  uiistakeu  who  wished  you  to  do 
otherwise.  But  the  matter  does  not  end  here. 
Crawford's  is  no  common  attachment;  he  perse- 
veres, with  the  ho[)e  of  creating  that  regard  which 
had  not  been  created  before.  This,  we  know,  must 
be  a  work  of  time.  But,"  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  *'let  him  succeed  at  last,  Fanny,  let  him 
suv',ceed  at  last.  You  have  proved  yourself  upriglit 
and  disinterested,  prove  yourself  grateful  and 
tender-hearted;  and  then  you  will  be  the  perfect 
model  of  a  woman  which  I  have  always  believed 
you  born  for." 

*'0h!  never,  never,  never;  he  never  will  suc- 
ceed with  me."  And  she  spoke  with  a  warmth 
which  quite  astonished  Edmund,  and  which  she 
blushed  at  the  recollection  of  herself,  when  she 
saw  his  look  and  heard  him  reply,  "  Never, 
Fanny,  — so  very  determined  and  positive!  This 
is  not  like  yourself,  your  rational  self." 

<*I  mean,"  she  cried,  sorrowfully,  correcting 
herself,  "that  I  think  I  never  shall,  as  far  as  the 
future  can  be  answered  for,  —  I  think  I  never  shall 
return  his  regard." 

''I  must  hope  better  things.  I  am  aware,  more 
aware  than  Crawford  can  be,  that  the  man  who 
means  to  make  you  love  him  (you  having  due 
notice  of  his  intentions)  must  have  very  up-hill 
work,  for  there  are  all  your  early  attachments  and 
habits  in  battle-array;  and  before  he  can  get  your 
heart  for  his  own  use,  he  has  to  unfasten  it  from 
all  the  holds  upon  things  animate  and  inanimate, 
which  so  many  years'  growth  have  confirmed,  and 
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which  are  coiisiderahly  tightened  for  the  moment 
by  the  veiy  idea  of  se[)ai'ation.  I  know  that  the 
ai)i)rehension  of  being  forced  to  (juit  ^Mansliehl  will 
for  a  time  be  arming  yon  against  him.  1  wish  he 
had  not  been  obliged  t(^  tell  you  what  he  was  try- 
ing for.  I  wish  he  liad  known  you  as  well  as  1 
do,  Fanny.  Between  us,  I  think  we  should  have 
won  you.  My  theoretical  and  his  practical  knowl- 
edge together  could  not  have  failed.  He  should 
have  worked  upon  my  phms.  I  must  hope,  however, 
that  time  proving  him  (as  I  firmly  believe  it  will) 
to  deserve  you  bj^  his  steady  affection  will  give  him 
his  reward.  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  have  not  the 
wish  to  love  him,  — the  natural  wish  of  gratitude. 
You  must  liave  some  feeling  of  that  sort.  You 
must  be  sorry  for  your  own  indifference." 

'^  We  are  so  totally  unlike,"  said  Fanny,  avoid- 
ing a  direct  answer,  "  we  are  so  very,  very  differ- 
ent in  all  our  inclinations  and  ways,  that  I  consider 
it  as  quite  impossible  we  should  ever  be  tolerably 
happy  together,  even  if  I  could  like  him.  There 
never  were  two  people  more  dissimilar.  We  have  not 
one  taste  in  common.     We  should  be  miserable." 

^' You  are  mistaken,  Fanny.  The  dissimilarity 
is  not  so  strong.  You  are  quite  enough  alike. 
You  have  tastes  in  common.  Yon  ha\e  moral 
and  literary  tastes  in  common.  You  luive  botli 
warm  hearts  and  benevolent  feelings;  and,  Fanny, 
who  that  heard  him  read  and  saw  you  listen  to 
Shakspeare  the  other  night,  will  think  you  un- 
fitted as  companions?  You  forget  yourself.  There 
is  a  decided  difference  in  your  tempers,  I  allow. 
He   is   lively,   you  are   serious;  but  so   much  the 
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better;  his  spirits  will  support  v<>urs.  It  is  your 
(lisDositioii  to  be  ciisilv  Ji'iccted,  aud  to  laiicv 
(litticulties  <^r('iiter  tliau  thev  aiv.  His  elieertul- 
ness  will  counterin't  this.  \iv  sees  dilticulties  uo- 
wliere;  and  his  plcusautnos  and  u;a_vety  will  be 
a  constant  supjxtrt  to  you.  Your  being  so  fur  un- 
like, Fanny,  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  nudve 
against  the  i>robal)ility  of  your  h[i[>[)iness  togi-ther: 
do  not  imagine  it.  I  am  myscdf  convinced  tliat 
it  is  rather  a  favorable  circumstance.  I  am  per- 
fectly persuaded  that  tlie  tempers  had  better  be 
unlike;  I  mean  unlike  in  the  tlow^  of  the  s[»irits, 
in  the  manners,  in  the  inclination  for  much  or 
little  company,  in  the  propensity  to  talk  or  to  be 
silent,  to  be  grave  or  to  be  gay.  Some  o[)position 
here  is,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  friendly  to 
matrimonial  hap[)iness.  I  exclude  extremes  of 
course;  and  a  very  close  resemblance  in  all  those 
points  would  be  the  likeliest  way  to  produce  an 
extreme.  A  counteraction,  gentle  and  continual, 
is  th  .  best  safeguard  of  manners  and  conduct." 

Full  well  could  Fanny  guess  where  his  thoughts 
were  now.  j\Iiss  Crawford's  power  was  all  return- 
ing. He  had  been  speaking  of  her  cheerfully  from 
the  hour  of  his  coming  liome.  His  avoiding  her 
was  quite  at  an  end.  He  had  dined  at  the  Parson- 
age only  the  preceding  day. 

After  leaving  him  to  his  hapi)ier  thoughts  for 
some  minutes,  Fanny,  feeling  it  due  to  herself,  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  said:  ''It  is  not 
merely  in  temper  that  1  consider  him  as  totally 
unsuited  to  myself, — though  in  that  respect  I 
think    the    difference    between   us    too   great,    in- 
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finitely  too  great;  his  spirits  often  oppress  me, — 
but  tliere  is  sonietliing  in  liini  wliich  I  object  to 
still  more.  I  nnist  say,  cniisin,  tl»at  I  cannot  ap- 
2>rov(!  bis  cliaraeter.  I  bave  not  tliDUglit  well  of 
Jiini  fi'(»ni  the  time  of  tbe  i»lay.  I  then  saw  him 
behaving,  as  it  appeared  to  nw,  so  very  improperly 
and  unfeelingly,  —  I  may  sjx'ak  of  it  now  because 
it  is  all  over,  — so  im[»roperly  by  poor  jVLr.  Kush- 
worth,  not  seeming  to  care  how  he  exi)Osed  or  hurt 
him,  and  paying  attentions  to  my  cousin  Maria 
Avhicli —  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the  play,  I 
received   an  impi-ession  which  will    never  be    got 


over. 
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''My  dear  Fanny,"  replied  Edmund,  scarcely 
bearing  her  to  the  end,  "  let  us  not  any  of  us  be 
judged  by  what  we  appeared  at  that  period  of  gen- 
eral folly.  The  time  of  the  play  is  a  time  which  I 
hate  to  recollect.  Maria  was  wrong,  Crawford  was 
wrong,  w^e  were  all  wrong  together;  but  none  so 
wrong  PS  myself.  Compared  with  me  all  the  rest 
were  blameless.  I  was  playing  the  fool  with  my 
eyes  open." 

"As  a  bystander,"  said  Fannj^, <  ''perhaps  1 
saw  more  than  you  did;  and  I  do  think  that  Mr. 
Kushworth  was  sometimes  very  jealous." 

"Very  possible.  Xo  wonder.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impv')per  than  the  whole  business.  I  am 
shocked  whenever  I  think  that  Maria  could  be  ca- 
pable of  it:  but  if  she  could  undertake  the  part, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  tiie  rest." 

"Before  the  play,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Julia 
did  not  think  he  was  paying  her  attentions." 

"  Julia!  —  1  have  heard  before  from  ^ome  one  of 
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Ills  hcin^  in  love  with  Julia,  but  I  coubl  never  sv^e 
anything  of  it.  And,  Fanny,  though  I  h(»f»e  I  do 
justice   to  my  sisters'    g< 
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qu 


[ilitics,    I  think  it 


very  possible  that  they  might,  one  or  both,  be 
more  desirous  of  being  a(bnired  by  Crawford,  and 
might  show  that  desire  rather  more  unguardedly 
than  was  perfectly  prudent.  1  can  remember  that 
they  were  evidently  fond  of  his  society;  and  with 
such  encouragement  a  man  like  Crawford,  lively 
and  it  may  be  a  little  unthiidving,  might  be  led  on 
to  —  there  could  be  nothing  very  striking,  because 
it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  pretensions:  his  heart 
was  reserved  for  you.  And  I  must  say  that  its 
being  for  you  has  raised  him  inconceivably  in  my 
o])inion.  It  does  him  the  highest  honor;  it  shows 
Iiis  proper  estimation  of  the  blessing  of  domestic 
happiness  and  pure  attachment.  It  proves  him 
unspoiled  by  his  uncle.  It  proves  him,  in  short, 
everything  that  I  had  been  used  to  wish  to  be- 
lieve him,   and  feared  he  was  not." 

''I  am  persuaded  that  he  does  not  think  as  he 
ought  on  serious  subjects." 

^^  Say,  rather,  that  he  has  not  thought  at  all  upon 
serious  subjects,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  good  deal 
the  case.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  such 
an  education  and  advise^  ?  Under  the  disadvan- 
tages, iiuieed,  which  both  have  had,  is  it  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  be  what  they  are? 
Crawford's  feelings,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
have  liitherto  been  too  much  his  guides.  Happily, 
those  feelings  have  geiierally  been  good.  You  will 
supply  the  rest;  and  a  most  fortunate  man  he  is  to 
attach  himself  to  such  a,  creature.  —  to  a  woman 
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wlio,  lii'in  as  a  rock  in  lior  own  iniiicijdos,  lias  a 
gentltMU'ss  of  cliaracrtcr  so  wcU  adapted  to  roconi* 
mend  tl',  ,.  \lv  has  clKJScn  his  paitner,  indeed, 
with  rare  IVlicity.  He  will  make  you  hai))»y, 
Fanny,  I  know  he  will  niake  you  happy;  but  you 
w'ill  make  him  evervthin<r. '' 

*'l  would  not  enga^^e  in  such  a  charge,"  cried 
Fanny,  in  a  shrinking  accent,  —  *' in  yucli  an  of- 
fice of  high  responsibility!  " 

**As  usual,  believing  yourself  unequal  to  any- 
thing!—  fancying  everything  too  much  for  you! 
Well,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  persuade  you 
into  different  feelings,  you  will  be  persuaded  into 
them,  I  trust.  I  confess  myself  sincerely  anxious 
that  you  may.  I  have  no  common  interest  in 
Crawford's  well-doing.  Next  to  your  liappiness, 
Fanny,  his  has  the  first  claim  on  me.  You 
are  aware  of  my  having  no  common  interest  in 
Crawford." 

Fanny  was  too  well  aware  of  it  to  have  anything 
to  say;  and  they  walked  on  together  some  iifty 
yards  in  mutual  silence  and  abstraction.  Edmund 
first  began  again: —  ,    • 

''I  was  very  much  pleased  by  her  manner  of 
speaking  of  it  yesterday,  particularly  pleased,  be- 
cause I  had  not  depended  upon  her  seeing  every- 
thing in  so  just  alight.  I  knew  she  was  very  fond 
of  you,  but  yet  I  w^as  afraid  of  her  not  estimating 
your  worth  to  her  brother  quite  as  it  deserved,  and 
of  her  regrettincc  that  he  had  not  ratlier  iixed  on 
some  woman  of  distinction  or  fortune.  I  was 
afraid  of  the  bias  of  those  w^^rldly  maxims  which 
she  has  been  too  much  used  to  hear.     But  it  was 
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very  (liftVrent.  She  s^iokc  nt'  you,  Funny,  just  as 
sho  ought.  SIic  desires  the  conneetinn  us  wtirnily 
ixa  your  uneh*  or  myself.  We  hiul  a  h»ng  talk 
ahout  it.  1  shouhl  Udt  have  inenti(»n''(l  tlie  suh- 
ject,  tliough  very  anxious  to  know  her  sentiments; 
hut  I  had  not  heeii  in  the  room  Hnc  minutes  hetore 
she  began  introducing  it  witli  all  that  openness  (  f 
heart  and  sweet  peculiarity  of  manner,  that  spirit 
and  ingemiousness  which  are  so  much  a  [»art  of 
herself.  Mrs.  (irant  laughed  at  her  for  her 
rapidity." 

*' Was  Mrs.  Grant  in  tlie  room,  then?" 
''  Yes,  wlieu  I  readied  tlie  house  1  found  the 
two  sisters  together  l)y  themselves;  and  when 
once  we  had  begun,  we  had  not  d(me  with  you, 
Fanny,  till  Crawford  and  Dr.  Grant  came  in." 
*'  It  is  about  a  week  since  1  saw  Miss  Crawford." 
"  Yes,  she  laments  it,  yet  owns  it  may  have 
been  best.  You  will  see  her,  however,  before  she 
goes.  She  is  very  angry  with  you,  Fannj'^;  you 
must  be  prepared  for  that.  She  calls  herself  very 
angry,  but  you  can  imagine  her  anger.  It  is  tbe 
regret  and  disa[>[)ointmeut  of  a  sister,  who  thinks 
her  brother  has  a  right  to  everything  he  may  wish 
for,  at  the  first  moment.  She  is  hurt,  as  you 
would  be,  for  William;  but  she  loves  and  esteems 
you  with  all  her  heart." 

''  I  knew  she  would  be  very  angry  with  me." 
*' My  deari'st  Fanny,"  cried  Edmund,  pressing 
her  arm  closer  to  him,  ''do  not  let  the  idea  of  her 
anger  distress  you.  It  is  anger  to  be  talked  of 
rather  than  felt.  Her  heart  is  made  for  love  and 
kindness,  not  for  resentment.   I  wish  you  could  have 
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ovcrlieiird  licr  trilmtc;  of  praisr;  I  wisli  you  could 
liiivr  sccu  licr  couiitcniUKM',  when  sIk;  said  tliiit  you 
should  1m'  Henry's  wife.  And  I  ohscrvcd  that  she 
always  sjiokc  of  you  as  '  Fanny,'  which  she  was 
never  used  to  do;  and  it  had  a  sound  of  most 
sisterly  cordiality." 

'^  And  Mrs.  Grant,  did  she  say  —  did  she  speak 
—  was  she  there  all  the  time?  " 

*'  Yes,  she  was  agreeing  exactly  with  her  sister. 
The  surprise  of  your  refusal,  Fanny,  seems  to  have 
been  unbounded.  That  you  could  refuse  such  a 
man  as  Henry  Crawford  seems  more  than  they  can 
understand.  I  said  what  I  could  for  you;  but  in 
good  truth,  as  they  stated  the  case  —  You  must 
prove  yourself  to  be  in  your  senses  as  soon  as  you 
can,  by  a  different  conduct;  nothing  else  will 
satisfy  them.  But  this  is  teasing  you.  I  have 
done.     Do  not  turn  away  from  me." 

*'I  should  have  thought,"  said  Fanny,  after  a 
pause  of  recollection  and  exertion,  ''that  every 
woman  must  have  felt  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
not  being  approved,  not  being  loved  by  some  one 
of  her  sex,  at  least,  let  him  be  ever*  so  generally 
agreeable.  Let  him  have  all  the  perfections  in  the 
world,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  set  down  as 
certain  that  a  man  must  be  acceptable  to  every 
woman  he  may  happen  to  like  himself.  But  even 
supposing  it  is  so,  allowing  jVIr.  Crawford  to  have  all 
the  claims  which  his  sisters  think  he  has,  how  was 
I  to  be  prepared  to  meet  him  with  an}'  feeling 
answerable  to  his  own?  He  took  me  wholly  by 
surprise.  I  had  not  an  idea  that  his  behavior  to 
me  before  had  any  meaning;  and  surely  I  was  not 
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to  ho.  t('ii('liiii«;  myself  to  like  Iiini  only  hccsitisc  lie 
was  tiikiii!^  Nvliiit  s('('in»'(l  vcrv  i<llt^  notice  of  iiie. 
111  mv  sitiuiti<m  it  would  liave  heeii  the  extreme 
of  vjiiiity  to  l»e  foi'miiiijf  expectutions  oii  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. 1  am  sun;  his  sisters,  ratiii<;'  him  as  they  do, 
must  liave  t]iou<;ht  it  so,  suit[>osiiiL?  he  liad  meant 
nothing.  How  then  was  1  to  Ik^  —  to  he  in  love 
witli  him  the  moment  lie  said  hu  was  with  me? 
How  was  I  to  have  an  attachment  at  his  service,  as 
soon  as  it  was  asked  for?  His  sisters  sliould  con- 
sider me  as  wxdl  as  liim.  The  hijjjher  his  deserts, 
the  more  improper  for  nie  ever  to  liave  thonght  of 
him.  An<l,  and  —  we  think  very  differently  of  the 
nature  of  women,  if  they  can  imagine  a  woman  so 
very  soon  capable  of  returning  an  affection  as  tliis 
seems  to  imply." 

^^  My  dear,  dear  Fanny,  now  I  have  the  truth.  I 
know  this  to  be  the  truth;  and  most  worthy  of  you 
are  such  feelings.  I  had  attributed  them  to  you 
before.  I  thought  I  could  understand  you.  You 
have  now  given  exactly  the  explanation  which  I 
ventured  to  make  for  you  to  your  friend  and  Mrs. 
Grant;  and  they  were  both  better  satisfied,  though 
your  warm-hearted  friend  was  still  run  away  with 
a  little,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  her  fondness  for 
Henry.  I  told  them  that  you  were  of  all  human 
creatures  the  one  over  whom  habit  had  most  power, 
and  novelty  least;  and  that  the  very  circumstance 
of  the  novelty  of  Crawford's  addresses  was  against 
him.  Their  being  so  new  and  so  recent  was  all  in 
their  disfavor;  that  3'ou  could  tolerate  nothing  that 
you  were  not  used  to;  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  your 
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character.  Miss  Crawford  made  us  laugh  by  her 
plans  of  encouragement  for  her  brother.  She  meant 
to  urge  him  to  persevere  in  the  hope  of  being  loved 
in  time,  and  of  having  his  addresses  most  kindly 
received   at    the    end   of   about    ten   years'   happy 


marriage. 


jj 


Fanny  could  with  difficulty  give  the  smile  that 
was  here  asked  for.  Her  feelings  were  all  in  revolt. 
She  feared  she  had  been  doing  wrong,  sa^'ing  too 
much,  overacting  the  caution  which  she  had  been 
fancj'ing  necessary,  in  guarding  against  one  evil 
laying  herself  open  to  another;  and  to  have  Miss 
Crawford's  liveliness  repeated  to  her  at  such  a 
moment  and  on  such  a  subject  was  a  bitter 
aggravation. 

Edmund  saw  v.^eariness  and  distress  in  her  face, 
and  immediately  resolved  to  forbear  all  further 
discussion;  and  not  even  to  mention  the  name  of 
Crawford  again,  except  as  it  might  be  connected 
with  what  must  be  agreeable  to  her.  On  this 
principle,   he  soon  afterwards  observed,  — 

''The}^  go  on  Monday.  You  are  sure,  therefore, 
of  Goeing  your  friend  either  to-morrow  or  Sunday. 
They  leally  go  on  Moiday;  and  I  was  within  a 
trifle  of  being  persuaded  to  stay  at  Lessingby  till 
that  very  day!  I  had  almost  ])romised  it.  What 
a  difference  it  might  have  made!  Those  five  or  six 
days  more  at  Lessingby  might  have  been  felt  all 
my  life!  " 

''You  were  near  staying  there?  " 

''Very.  I  was  most  kindly  pressed,  and  had 
nearly  consented.  Had  I  received  any  letter  from 
Mansfield  to  tell  me  how  you  were  all  going  on,  T 
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believe  I  sliould  certainly  have  stayed;  but  I  knew 
nothing  that  had  hai)pened  here  for  a  fortnight, 
and  felt  that  I  had  been  away  long  enough.'' 
''You  spent  your  time  pleasantly  there?" 
''Yes;  that  is,  it  was  the  fault  of  my  own  mind 
if  I  did  not.  They  were  all  very  pleasant.  I 
doubt  their  finding  me  so.  I  took  uneasiness 
with  me,  and  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  it  till  I 
was  in  Mansfield  again." 

"The  Miss  Owens, — you  liked  them,   did  not 


you 
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"  Yes,  very  well.  Pleasant,  good-humored,  un- 
affected girls.  But  I  am  spoilt,  Fanny,  for  common 
female  society.  Good-humored,  unaffected  girls 
will  not  do  for  a  man  who  has  been  used  to  sensible 
women.  They  are  two  distinct  orders  of  being. 
You  and  [Miss  Crawford  have  made  me  too  nice." 

Still,  however,  Fanny  was  oppressed  and  wea- 
ried; he  saw  it  in  her  looks,  it  could  not  be 
talked  away,  and  attempting  it  no  more,  he  led  her 
directly,  with  the  kind  authority  of  a  privileged 
guardian,   into  the  house. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
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Edmund  now  believed  himself  perfectly  acc^iiainted 
with  all  that  Fanny  could  tell,  or  could  leave  to  be 
conjectured  of  her  sentiments,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
It  had  been,  as  he  before  presumed,  too  hasty  a 
measure  on  Crawford's  side,  and  time  must  be  given 
to  make  the  idea  first  familiar  and  then  agreeable 
to  her.  She  must  be  used  to  the  consideration  of 
his  being  in  love  with  her,  and  then  a  return  of 
affection  might  not  be  very  distant. 

He  gave  this  opinion  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
versation to  his  father,  and  recommended  there  be- 
ing nothing  more  said  to  her,  no  furthei*  attempts 
to  influence  or  persuade,  but  that  every  tiling 
should  be  loft  to  Crawford's  assiduities,  and  the 
natural  workings  of  her  own  mind. 

Sir  Thomas  promised  that  it  shcmld  be  so.  Ed- 
mund's account  of  Fanny's  disposition  he  could 
believe  to  be  just;  he  sui)posed  she  had  all  those 
feeli)igs,  but  he  must  consider  it  as  very  unfortu- 
nate that  she  had;  for,  less  willing  than  his  son  to 
trust  to  the  future,  he  could  not  hel[)  fearing  that 
if  such  very  long  allowances  of  time  and  habit 
were  necessary  for  her,  slie  might  not  have  per- 
suaded herself  into  receiving  his  addresses  pro]>erly 
before  the  young  man's  inclination  for  paying 
them  were  over.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
however,  but  to  submit  ouietly,  and  hope  the  best. 
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The  promised  visit  from  ^'her  friend,"  iis  Ed- 
mund called  Miss  Crawford,  was  a  formidable 
threat  to  Fanny,  and  she  lived  in  continual  terror 
of  it.  As  a  sister,  so  partial  and  so  angry,  and  so 
little  scrupulous  of  what  slie  said,  and  in  another 
light  so  triumphant  and  secure,  she  was  in  every 
way  an  object  of  painful  alarm.  Pier  displeasure, 
her  penetration,  and  her  ha[)piness  were  all  fear- 
ful to  encounter;  and  the  de[)endence  of  having 
others  present  when  they  met,  w-as  Fanny's  only 
support  in  looking  forward  to  it.  She  absented 
herself  as  little  as  possible  from  Lady  Bertram, 
kept  away  from  the  East  room,  and  took  no  soli- 
tary walk  in  the  shrubbery,  in  her  caution  to 
avoid  any  sudden  attack. 

She  succeeded.  She  was  safe  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  with  her  aunt,  when  Miss  Crawford  did 
come;  and  the  first  misery  over,  and  Miss  Craw- 
ford looking  and  speaking  with  nuich  less  parti- 
cularity of  expression  tlian  she  had  antici])ated, 
Fanny  began  to  ho})e  there  would  be  nothing  worse 
t<»  be  endured  than  an  lialf-h(mr  of  moderate  agita- 
tion. But  here  she  hoped  too  nuich;  Miss  Craw- 
ford was  not  the  slave  of  opportunity.  She  was 
determined  to  see  Fanny  alone,  and  therefore  said 
to  her  tolerably  soon,  in  a  low  voice,  ''I  must 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  somewhere," 
words  that  Fanny  felt  all  over  her,  in  all  her 
pulses  and  all  her  nerves.  Denial  was  impossible. 
Her  habits  of  ready  submission,  on  the  contrary, 
made  her  almost  instantly  rise  and  lead  the  way 
out  of  the  room.  She  did  it  with  wretched  feel- 
ings, but  it  was  inevitable. 
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They  were  no  sooner  in  the  hall  than  all  re- 
straint of  conntenance  was  over  on  ]\liss  Craw- 
ford's side.  She  immediately  shook  her  head  at 
Fanny  with  arch  yet  affectionate  reproach,  and 
taking  her  hand,  seemed  hardly  ahle  to  help  he- 
ginning  directly.  She  said  nothing,  however, 
but,  "Sad,  sad  girl!  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
have  done  scolding  you,"  and  had  discretion 
enough  to  reserve  the  rest  till  they  might  be  se- 
cure of  having  four  walls  to  themselves.  Fanny 
naturally  turned  upstairs,  and  took  her  guest  to 
the  apartment  which  was  now  always  fit  for  com- 
fortable use;  opening  tlie  door,  however,  with  a 
most  aching  heart,  and  feeling  that  she  had  a 
more  distressing  scene  before  her  than  ever  that 
spot  had  yet  witnessed.  But  the  e^il  ready  to 
burst  on  her  was  at  least  delayed  by  the  sudden 
change  in  Miss  Crawford's  ideas, — by  the  strong 
effect  on  her  mind  which  the  finding  herself  in 
the  East  room  again  produced. 

'^Ha!"  she  cried,  with  instant  animation, 
*^am  I  here  again?  The  East  roqm.  Once  only 
was  I  in  this  room  before;  "  and  after  stopping  t(j 
look  about  her,  and  seemingly  to  retrace  all  that 
had  then  passed,  she  added:  ''Once  only  before. 
Do  you  remember  it?  I  came  to  rehearse.  Your 
cousin  came  too;  and  we  had  a  rehearsal.  You 
were  our  audience  and  prom[)ter.  A  delightful 
rehearsal.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Here  we  were, 
just  in  this  part  of  the  room;  here  was  your 
cousin,  here  was  I,  here  were  the  chairs.  Oh, 
why  will  such  things  ever  pass  away?" 

Happily  for  her  companion,  she  wanted  no  an- 
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swer.     xier     mina     was     ennreiy     seii-engrossei 
She  was  in  a  reverie  of  sweet  remembrances. 

*'The  scene  we  were  relicarsing  was  so  very 
romf',rkable !  Tlie  subject  oi  it  so  very  —  very  — 
what  shall  I  say?  He  was  to  be  descrihing  and 
recommending  matrimony  to  me.  I  think  I  see 
him  now,  trying  to  be  as  demure  and  comjjosed 
as  Anhalt  ought,  tlirougli  the  two  long  s}>eeches. 
'When  two  sympathetic  hearts  meet  in  the  mar- 
riage state,  matrimony  may  be  called  a  hap[)y 
life.'  I  suppose  no  time  can  ever  wear  out  the 
impression  I  have  of  his  looks  and  voice,  as  he 
said  those  word^.  It  was  curious,  very  curious, 
that  we  should  have  suc».  a  scene  to  phiy!  If  I 
iiad  the  power  of  recalling  any  one  week  of  my 
existence,  it  should  be  that  week,  that  acting 
week.  Say  what  you  would,  Fanny,  it  sliould  be 
tliat;  for  I  never  knew  such  ex<piisite  ha[)j)iness 
in  any  other.  His  sturdy  spirit  to  bend  as  it  did! 
Oh,  it  was  sweet  beyond  expression.  But  alas! 
that  very  evening  destroyed  it  all.  That  very 
evening  brought  your  most  unwelcome  uncle. 
Poor  Sir  Tliomas,  wlio  was  glad  to  see  you.'*  Yet, 
Fanny,  do  not  imagine  I  would  now  si)eak  disre- 
spectfully of  Sir  Tliomas,  though  I  certainly  did 
hate  him  for  many  a  week.  No,  I  do  him  justice 
now.  He  is  just  what  the  head  of  such  a  family 
should  be.  Nay,  in  sober  sadness,  I  believe  I 
now  love  you  all."  And  having  said  so,  w^ith 
a  degree  of  tenderness  and  consciousness  which 
l'\inny  had  never  seen  in  her  before,  and  now 
tliought  only  too  becoming,  she  turned  a\v;iy  for  a 
moment  to  recover  herself.      "  1  have  had  a  little 
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fit  siiico  T  came  into  this  room,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive," said  slie,  presently,  with  a  playful  smile, 
'M^ut  it  is  over  now;  so  let  us  sit  down  and  be  com- 
fortable; for  as  to  scolding  you,  Fanny,  which  I 
came  fully  intending  to  do,  I  have  not  the  heart  for 
it  when  it  comes  to  the  point/'  And  embracing  her 
very  affectionately,  ^'Good,  gentle  Fanny!  when 
I  think  of  this  being  the  last  time  of  seeing  you 
for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  I  feel  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  but  love  you.'' 

Fanny  was  affected.  She  had  not  foreseen  any- 
thing of  this,  and  her  feelings  could  seldom  with- 
stand the  melancholy  influence  of  the  word  "  last." 
She  cried  as  if  she  had  loved  Miss  Crawford  more 
than  she  possibly  could;  and  Miss  Crawford,  yet 
further  softened  by  the  sight  of  such  emotion,  hung 
about  her  with  fondness,  and  said:  ''I  hate  to 
leave  you.  I  shall  see  no  one  half  so  amialde 
where  I  am  going.  Who  says  we  shall  not  be 
sisters?  I  know  we  shall.  I  feel  that  we  are 
born  to  be  connected;  and  those  tears  convince 
me  that  j'ou  feel  it  too,  dear  Fanny." 

Fanny  roused  herself,  and  replying  only  in  part, 
said:  *'But  you  are  only  going  from  one  set  of 
friends  to  another.  You  are  going  to  a  very  par- 
ticular friend." 

*^  Yes,  very  true;  Mrs.  Fraser  has  been  my  in- 
timate friend  for  years.  But  I  have  not  the  least 
inclination  to  go  near  her.  I  can  think  only  of  the 
friends  I  am  leaving,  —  my  excellent  sister,  your- 
self, and  the  Bertrams  in  general.  You  have  all  so 
much  more  heart  among  you  than  one  finds  in  the 
w^orld  at  large.     You  all  give  me  a  feeling  of  being 
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able  to  trust  and  confide  iuyou;  wliieli,  in  eoninion 
intercourse,  one  knows  notliing  of.  I  wisli  I  liad 
settU'd  witli  Mrs.  Frascr  not  to  go  to  lirr  till  after 
Easter,  a  much  better  time  for  the  visit;  Imt  now^ 
I  cannot  [)ut  her  off.  And  when  I  have?  done  with 
her,  I  must  go  to  lu'r  sister.  Lady  Stornaway,  l)e- 
cause  she  was  rather  my  most  particular  friend  of 
the  two;  but  1  have  not  cared  nuich  for  her  these 
three  years." 

After  tliis  speech  the  two  girls  sat  many  minutes 
silent,  each  thoughtful,  —  Fanny  meditating  on 
the  different  sorts  of  friendship  in  the  world,  Mary 
on  something  of  less  philosophic  tendency.  She 
first  spoke  again. 

''How  perfectly  I  remember  my  resolving  to 
look  for  you  upstairs;  and  setting  off  to  find  my 
way  to  the  East  room,  without  having  an  idea 
whereabouts  it  was!  How  well  I  remember  what 
1  was  thinking  of  as  1  came  along;  and  my  look- 
ing in  and  seeing  you  here,  sitting  at  this  table  at 
work;  and  then  your  cousin's  astonishment,  when 
lie  opened  the  door,  at  seeing  me  here!  To  be 
surCj  your  uncle's  returning  that  very  evening! 
There  never  was  anything  quite  like  it." 

Another  short  fit  of  abstraction  followed;  when, 
shaking  it  off,  she  thus  attacked  her  companion: 

"Why,  Fanny,  you  are  absolutely  in  a  reverie! 
Tliinking,  I  hope,  of  one  who  is  always  thinking 
of  you.  Oh  tliat  I  could  transport  you  for  a  short 
time  into  our  circle  in  town,  that  you  might  un- 
derstand how  your  power  over  Henry  is  thought  of 
there!  Oh  the  envyings  aiul  heart-burnings  of 
dozens  and   dozens!  the  wvmder,    the    incredulity 
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that  will  be  felt  at  hearing  what  you  have  done! 
For  as  to  secrecy,  Henry  is  quite  tlie  hen*  of  an 
ohl  romance,  and  glories  iu  his  chains.  You  sliould 
come  to  London  to  know  how  to  estimate  your  con- 
quest. If  you  were  to  see  how  he  is  courted,  and 
how^  I  am  courted  for  his  sake!  Now,  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  shall  not  be  half  so  welcome  to  Mrs 
Eraser  in  consequence  of  his  situation  with  you. 
When  she  comes  to  know  the  truth,  she  will,  very 
likely,  'visl  me  in  Xortluuuptoiishirc  agaui;  for 
th"r<  i  n  daagliter  of  Mr.  Fraser,  by  a  first  w^ife, 
uhrij  ii,;  is  wild  to  get  married,  and  w^ants  Henry 
to  take.  V'Uj  she  has  been  trying  for  him  to  such 
a  degree!  Innocent  and  quiet  as  you  sit  here,  you 
cannot  have  an  idea  of  the  sensation  that  you  will 
be  occasioning,  of  the  curiosity  there  will  be  to 
see  you,  of  the  endless  questions  I  shall  have  to 
answer!  Poor  Margaret  Fraser  will  be  at  me  for- 
ever about  your  eyes  and  your  teeth,  and  how  yovi 
do  your  hair,  and  who  makes  your  shoes.  I  wish 
Margaret  were  married,  for  my  poor  friend's  sake, 
for  I  look  upon  the  Frasers  to  be  about  as  unhappy 
as  most  other  married  peo[)le.  And  yet  it  was  a 
most  desirable  match  for  Janet  at  the  time.  ^X^i 
were  all  delighted.  She  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  accept  him,  for  he  was  rich,  and  she  had 
nothing;  but  he  turns  out  ill-tempered  and  exl- 
geant,  and  wants  a  young  woman,  a  beautiful 
young  woman  of  Hve-and-twenty,  to  be  as  steady  as 
himself.  And  my  friend  does  not  manage  him 
well;  she  does  not  seem  to  know  how^  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  irritation 
which,  to  say  nothing  worse,  is  certainly  very  ill- 
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hrod.  In  their  house  T  shall  call  to  mind  the  con- 
jugal manners  of  ^lansHeld  Parsonage  with  respect. 
Even  Dr.  Grant  does  show  a  thorough  confidence 
in  my  sister,  and  a  certain  consideration  for  her 
ju<Ijrmont,  -vhich  makes  one  feel  there  is  attach- 
ment- hut  of  that  I  shall  see  nothing  with  the 
Frasers,  I  shall  h«'  at  Mansfield,  forever,  Fanny. 
My  own  sister  as  a  wife,  Sir  Thomas  IJertram  as  a 
hushiT'd,  are  my  standards  of  perfection.  Poor 
Janet  has  been  sadly  taken  in;  and  yet  there  was 
nothing  im[)roper  on  her  side:  she  did  not  run 
into  the  match  incfriisiderately;  there  was  no  want 
of  foresight.  She  took  three  days  to  consider  of 
his  proposals,  and  during  those  three  c  yt  isked 
the  advice  of  everybody  connected  with  her,  hose 
opinion  was  worth  having;  and  espc^  ^  -iT'  applied 
to  my  late  dear  aunt,  whose  knowiedj^-.v;  of  the 
world  made  her  judgment  very  gen.  all''' and  de- 
servedly looked  up  to  by  all  the  young  people  of 
her  acquaintance;  and  she  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Fraser.  This  seems  as  if  nothing  were  a 
security  for  matrimonial  comfoii.  I  have  not  so 
much  to  say  for  my  friend  Flora,  who  jilted  a  very 
nice  young  man  in  the  Blues  for  the  sake  of  that 
horrid  Lord  Stornaway,  who  has  about  as  much 
sense,  Fanny,  as  jVIr.  llushworth,  but  much  worse 
looking,  and  with  a  blackguard  character.  I  had 
my  doubts  at  the  time  about  her  being  right,  for 
he  has  not  even  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  now  I 
am  sure  she  was  wrong.  By  the  by,  F'lora  Koss 
was  dying  for  Henry  the  first  winter  she  came  out. 
But  were  I  to  attempt  to  tell  you  of  all  tlie  women 
whom  I  have  known   to  be   in  love  with  him.   I 
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should  lu'vci*  liave  doiio.  It  is  you  only,  you,  in- 
sensible Funny,  who  can  think  of  him  with  any- 
thing like  inditference.  But  are  you  so  insensible 
as  you  profess  yourself?  No,  no,  I  see  you  are 
not.'' 

There  was,  indeed,  so  deep  a  blush  over  Fanny's 
face  at  that  moment  as  might  warrant  strong  sus- 
picion in  a  predisposed  mind. 

*' Excellent  creature!  I  will  not  tease  you. 
Everything  shall  take  its  course.  But,  dear  Fanny, 
you  must  allow  that  you  were  not  so  absolutely 
unprepared  to  have  the  (piestion  asked  as  your 
cousin  fancies.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  you 
must  have  had  some  thoughts  on  the  subject,  some 
surmises  as  to  what  might  be.  You  must  liave 
seen  that  he  was  trying  to  please  you  by  every 
attention  in  his  power.  Was  not  he  devoted  to 
you  at  the  ball?  And  then  before  the  ball,  the 
necklace!  Oh,  you  received  it  just  as  it  was  meant. 
You  were  as  conscious  as  heart  could  desire.  I 
remember  it  perfectly." 

^'  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  your  brother  knew 
of  the  necklace  beforehand?  Oh,  Miss  Crawford, 
that  was  not  fair." 

'*  Knew  of  it!  It  was  his  own  doing  entirely, 
his  own  thought.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  had 
never  entered  my  head;  but  I  was  delighted  to  act 
on  his  proposal,  for  both  your  sakes." 

*'I  will  not  say,"  r('[)lied  Fannj',  '^tliat  I  was 
not  half  afraid  at  the  time  of  its  being  so;  for 
there  was  something  in  your  look  that  frightened 
me  — but  not  at  first  —  I  was  as  unsuspicious  of  it 
at  first!  —  indeed,  indeed  I  was.     It  is  as  true  as 
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necklace.  As  to  your  hrotlicr's  lndiavi(H',  certainly 
I  was  seiisild(^  (►f  a  particularity;  I  had  been  sen- 
sible of  it  some  little  time,  perliaps  two  or  three 
weeks;  but  then  T  considered  it  as  mejiniiig  noth- 
ing. I  put  it  <h)wn  as  simply  being  his  way, 
and  was  as  far  from  su[>posing  as  from  wisliing 
liim  to  have  any  serious  thouglits  (►f  me.  1  had 
not,  Miss  Crawford,  been  an  inattentive  observer 
of  what  was  passing  between  him  and  some  })art  of 
tliis  famil^'^  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  I  was 
(juiet,  but  I  was  not  blind.  I  could  n<»t  but  see 
that  Mr.  Crawford  allowed  himself  in  gallantries 
which  did  mean  nothing.'^ 

"Ah!  I  cannot  deny  it.  lie  has  now  and  then 
been  a  sad  ilirt,  and  cared  very  little  for  the  havoc 
he  might  be  making  in  young  ladies'  affections.  I 
have  often  scolded  him  for  it,  but  it  is  his  only 
fault ;  and  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  very  few 
young  ladies  have  any  affections  worth  caring  for. 
And  then,  Fanny,  the  glory  of  fixing  one  who  has 
been  shot  at  by  so  many,  of  having  it  in  one's  power 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  one's  sex !  Oh,  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  in  woman's  nature  to  refuse  such  a  triumph." 

Fanny  shook  her  head.  "I  cannot  think  w-ell 
(»f  a  man  w^ho  sports  with  any  woman's  feelings; 
and  there  may  often  be  a  great  deal  more  suffered 
than  a  stander-by  can  judge  of." 

"I  do  not  defend  him.  I  leave  him  entirely  to 
your  mercy;  and  when  he  has  got  you  at  Evering- 
ham,  I  do  not  care  how  much  you  lecture  him.  But 
this  I  will  say,  — that  his  fault,  the  liking  to  make 
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girls  !i  little  in  love  with  liini,  is  not  halt'  so  (laii<;('r- 
ous  to  a  wile's  ha|>j>iiM'ss  as  a  teiidency  to  fall  in 
love  himself,  which  he  has  never  been  afhlicted  to. 
And  I  do  seriously  an<l  truly  helieve  that  he  is  at- 
tached to  you  in  ii  way  that  he  never  was  to  any 
woman  Ix'fore,  —  that  he  loves  you  with  all  his 
heart,  and  will  love  you  as  nearly  forever  as  pos- 
sible. If  any  man  ever  loved  a  woman  forever,  I 
think  Henry  will  do  as  much  for  you." 

Fanny  could  not  avoid  a  faint  smile,  but  had 
nothing  to  say. 

'*I  cannot  imagine  Henry  ever  to  have  been 
ha|)[>ier, "  continued  INFarv,  presently,  *'thau  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  getting  your  brother's  com- 
mission." 

She  had  made  a  sure  push  at  Fanny's  feelings 
here. 

"  Oh,  yes.     How  very,  very  kind  of  him!  " 

''I  know  he  must  have  exerted  himself  very 
much,  for  I  know^  the  parties  he  had  to  move.  The 
Admiral  hates  trouble,  and  scorns  asking  favors; 
and  there  are  so  many  young  men's  claims  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  same  way  that  a  friendship 
and  energy  not  very  determined  is  easily  put  by. 
AVhat  a  happy  creature  William  must  be!  I  wish 
we  could  see  him." 

Poor  Fanny's  mind  w^as  thrown  into  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  its  varieties.  The  recollection  of 
what  had  been  done  for  William  was  always  the 
most  powerful  disturber  of  every  decision  against 
Mr.  Crawford;  and  she  sat  thinking  deeply  of  it  till 
Marj'-,  who  had  been  first  watching  her  compla- 
cently and  then  musing  on  something  else,  suddenly 
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amiable,  niv  «'xeell«'iit  Fannv,  for  thoiiiih  we  shall 
nominally  part  in  the  breaktast-jiarlor,  1  must  takt^ 
leave  of  you  here.  And  I  do  take  leave,  longing 
for  a  happy  reunion,  and  trusting  that  when  wo 
meet  again,  it  will  he  under  (dntunistances  whieli 
may  open  our  hearts  to  each  other  without  any 
remnant  or  sha(h)W  of  reserve." 

A  very,  very  kind  end)race,  and  some  agitation 
of  manner  aeeompanied  these  words. 

''  I  shall  see  your  cousin  in  town  soon,  —  he  talks 
of  being  there  tolerably  soon;  and  Sir  Thomas,  I 
dare  say,  in  the  course  of  the  spring;  and  your  eld- 
est cousin  and  the  Kushworths  and  Julia  I  am  sure 
of  meeting  again  and  again,  and  all  but  you.  I 
have  two  favors  to  ask,  Fanny :  one  is  your  corre- 
spondence,—  you  must  write  to  me;  and  the  other, 
that  you  will  often  call  on  Mrs.  Grant,  and  make 
her  amends  for  my  being  gone." 

The  first  at  least  of  these  favors  Fanny  would 
rather  not  have  been  asked;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  refuse  the  correspondence,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  even  not  to  accede  to  it  more  readily 
than  her  own  judgment  authorized.  There  was  no 
resisting  so  much  a})parent  affection.  Her  dispo- 
sition was  peculiarly  calculated  to  value  a  fond 
treatment;  and  from  having  hitherto  known  so 
lit  le  of  it,  she  was  the  more  overcome;  by  Miss 
Crawford's.  Besides,  there  was  gratitude  towards 
her  for  having  made  their  tete-a-tete  so  much  less 
l)ainful  than  her  fears. had  predicted. 
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It  was  over,  and  she  had  escaped  without  re- 
proaches and  without  detection.  Her  secret  was 
still  her  own;  and  while  that  was  the  case,  she 
thought  she  could  resign  herself  to  almost  every- 
thing. 

In  the  evening  there  was  another  parting. 
Henry  Crawford  came,  and  sat  some  time  with 
them ;  and  her  spirits  not  being  previously  in  the 
strongest  state,  her  heart  was  softened  for  a  while 
towards  him, — because  he  really  seemed  to  feel. 
Quite  unlike  his  usual  self  he  scarcely  said  any- 
thing. He  was  evidently  oppressed;  and  Fanny 
must  grieve  for  him,  though  hoping  she  might 
never  see  him  again  till  he  were  the  husband 
of  some  other  woman. 

When  it  came  to  the  moment  of  parting,  he 
would  take  her  hand,  he  would  not  be  denied  it : 
he  said  nothing,  however,  or  nothing  that  she 
heard;  and  when  he  had  left  the  room,  she  was 
better  pleased  that  such  a  token  of  friendship  had 
passed. 

On  the  morrow  the  Crawfords  were  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


M]R.  Crawford  gone,  Sir  Thomas's  next  object 
was  that  he  should  be  missed;  and  he  entertained 
great  hope  that  his  niece  wouhl  find  a  blank  in  the 
loss  of  those  attentions  which  at  the  time  slie  had 
felt  or  fancied  an  evil.  She  had  tasted  of  conse- 
quence in  its  most  flattering  form;  and  he  did 
hope  that  the  loss  of  it,  the  sinking  again  into 
nothing,  would  a^\aken  very  wholesome  regrets  in 
her  mind.  He  watched  her  with  this  idea,  but 
he  could  hardly  tell  with  what  success.  He 
hardly  knew  whether  there  were  any  difference  in 
her  spirits  or  not.  She  was  always  so  gentle  and 
retiring  that  her  emotions  were  beyond  his  dis- 
crimination. He  did  not  understand  her,  he  felt 
that  he  did  not;  and  therefore  ap])lied  to  Edmund 
to  tell  him  how  she  stood  affected  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  whether  she  were  mor*^  or  less  happy 
than  she  had  been. 

Edmund  did  not  discern  any  symptom  of  regret; 
and  thought  his  father  a  little  unreasonable  in 
supposing  the  first  three  or  four  days  could 
produce   any. 

What  chiefly  surprised  Edmund  was  that  Craw- 
ford's sister,  the  friend  and  companion  who  had 
been  so  much  to  her,  should  not  be  more  visibly 
regretted.     He  wondered  that  Fanny  spoke  so  sel- 
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(loin  of  lier,  and  had  so  little  voluntarily  to  say  of 
lier  concern  at  tliis  s(3paration. 

Alas!  it  was  tlii>  sister,  this  friend  and  com- 
panion, who  was  now  the  chief  Lane  of  Fann^^'s 
comfort.  If  she  could  liav^e  helieved  jMary's  future 
fate  as  unconnected  with  Mansfield  as  she  was 
determined  the  brother's  should  be,  if  she  could 
have  hoped  her  return  thither  to  be  as  distant  as 
she  was  much  inclined  to  think  his,  she  wrnld 
have  been  light  of  heart  indeed;  but  the  more  she 
recollected  and  observed,  the  more  dee2)ly  was  she 
convinced  that  everytliing  v,as  now  in  a  fairer 
train  for  Miss  Crawford's  marrying  Edmund  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  On  his  side  the  inclina- 
tion was  stronger,  on  hers  less  equivocal.  His 
objections,  the  scruples  of  his  integrity,  seemed 
all  done  away, — nobody  could  tell  how;  and  the 
doubts  and  hesitations  of  her  ambition  were  equally 
got  over, — and  equally  without  apparent  reason. 
It  could  oidy  be  imputed  to  increasing  attach- 
ment. His  good  and  her  bad  feelings  yielded  to 
love,  and  such  love  must  unite  them.  He  was 
to  go  to  town  as  aoon  as  some  business  relative 
to  Tliornton  Lacey  was  completed,  — perhaps  within 
a  fortnight,  — he  talked  of  going,  he  loved  to  talk 
of  it;  and  when  once  with  her  again,  Fanny  could 
not  (l(>ul)t  the  rest.  Her  acce[)tance  must  be  as 
certain  as  his  offer;  and  yet  there  were  bad  feel- 
ings still  remaining  which  made  the  p vospect  of  it 
most  sorrowful  to  her,  independently,  she  believed 
independently  of  self. 

In  their  very  last  conversation  Miss  Crawford, 
in  spite  of  some  amiable  sensations  and  much  per. 
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sonal  kindness,  had  still  been  Miss  Crawford,  still 
sliown  a  mind  led  astray  and  bewildered,  and  with- 
out an}''  suspicion  of  being  so;  darkened,  yet 
fancying  itself  liglit.  She  might  love,  but  she 
did  not  deserve  Edmund  by  any  otlier  sentiment. 
Fanny  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  second  feeling 
in  common  between  them;  and  she  may  be  for- 
given by  older  sages  for  looking  on  the  chance 
of  Miss  Crawford's  future  improvement  as  nearly 
desperate,  for  thinking  tliat  if  Edmund's  influence 
in  this  season  of  love  had  already  done  so  little  in 
clearing  her  judgment  and  regulating  her  notions, 
his  worth  would  be  finally  wasted  on  her  even  in 
years  of  matrimony. 

Experience  might  h.ive  hoped  more  for  any 
young  people  so  circumstanced,  and  impartiality 
would  not  have  denied  to  jMiss  Crawford's  nature 
that  partici[)ation  of  the  general  nature  of  women 
which  would  lead  her  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the 
man  she  loved  and  respected  as  her  own.  But  as 
such  were  Fanny's  persuasions,  she  suffered  very 
much  from  tliem,  and  could  never  speak  of  Miss 
Crawford  without  pain. 

Sir  Thomas,  meanwliile,  went  on  with  his  own 
hopes  and  his  own  observations,  still  feeling  a  right, 
by  all  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  expect  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  power  and  consequence 
on  his  niece's  spirits,  and  tlie  past  attentions  of 
tlie  lover  producing  a  craving  for  their  return;  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  account  for  his  not 
yet  completely  and  indubitably  seeing  all  this  by 
the  ])rospect  of  another  visitor,  whose  approach  he 
could   allow    to    l)e    ([uite    enough    to   support   the 
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spirits  he  was  watching.  William  had  obtained  a 
ten  days'  leave  of  absence  to  be  given  to  North- 
amptonshire, and  was  coming,  the  happiest  of 
lieutenants,  because  the  latest  made,  to  show  his 
happiness  and  describe  his  uniform. 

He  came;  and  he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
show  his  uniform  there  too,  had  not  cruel  custom, 
prohibited  its  appearance  except  on  duty.  So  the 
uniform  remained  at  Portsmouth,  and  Edmund 
conjectured  that  before  Fanny  had  any  chance  of 
seeing  it,  all  its  own  freshness  and  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  wearer's  feelings  must  be  worn  away. 
It  would  be  sunk  into  a  badge  of  disgrace;  for 
what  can  be  more  unbecoming  or  more  worthless 
than  the  uniforr.  of  a  lieutenant  who  has  been  a 
lieutenant  a  year  or  two,  and  sees  others  made 
commanders  before  him?  So  reasoned  Edmund, 
till  his  father  made  him  the  confidant  of  a  scheme 
which  placed  Fanny's  chance  of  seeing  the  second 
lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  '^ Thrush"  in  all  his  glory 
in  another  light. 

This  scheme  was  that  she  should  accompany  her 
brother  back  to  Portsmouth,  and  spend  a  little 
time  with  her  own  family.  It  had  occurred  to  Sir 
Thomas,  in  one  of  his  dignified  musings,  as  a 
right  and  desirable  measure;  but  before  he  abso- 
lutely made  up  his  mind,  he  consulted  his  son. 
Edmund  considered  it  every  way,  and  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  right.  Tlie  thing  was  good  in  it- 
self, an<l  could  not  be  done  at  a  better  time;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  of  it  being  highly  agreeable 
to    Fanny.      This   was   enough  to   determine    Sir 
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closed  that  stage  of  tlie  business,  —  Sir  Tlionias 
retiring  from  it  with  some  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  views  of  good  over  and  above  what  he  had 
communicated  to  his  son;  for  his  prime  motive  in 
sending  her  away  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
propriety  of  her  seeing  her  parents  again,  and 
nothing  at  all  witli  any  idea  of  making  her  happ}'-. 
He  certainly  wished  her  to  go  willingly,  but  he  as 
certainly  wished  her  to  be  heartily  sick  of  home 
before  her  visit  ended;  and  that  a  little  abstinence 
from  the  elegances  and  luxuries  of  Mansfield  Park 
would  bring  her  mind  into  a  sober  state,  and  in- 
cline her  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the  value  of  that 
home,  of  greater  permanence  and  et][ual  comfort, 
of  which  she  had  the  offer. 

It  was  a  medicinal  project  upon  his  niece's  un- 
derstanding, which  he  must  consider  as  at  present 
diseased.  A  residence  of  eight  or  nine  j^ears  in 
the  abode  of  wealth  and  plenty  had  a  little  disor- 
dered her  powers  of  comparing  and  judging.  Her 
father's  house  would,  in  all  probability,  teach  her 
the  value  of  a  good  income;  and  he  trusted  that 
she  would  be  the  wiser  and  hap[)ier  woman  all  her 
life  for  the  experiment  he  had  devised. 

Had  Fanny  been  at  all  addicted  to  ra]>tures,  slie 
must  have  had  a  strong  attack  of  then  vhen  she 
first  understood  what  was  intended  when  her 
uncle  first  made  her  the  offer  of  ^itiuix  the 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  fro      wh(>m  she 

liad  been  <livided  almost  half  her  1  it-,   of  return- 
ing for  a  cou[)le  of  inontlis   to  the  scenes  of  her 

infancy,  with  William  for  the  protector  and  com- 
panion of  her  journey;    and  the  certainty  of  con- 
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tinning  to  see  William  to  tlic  last  lionr  of  his 
remaining  on  land.  Had  slie  ever  given  way  to 
bursts  of  delight,  it  i  lUst  havo  ])een  then,  for 
she  was  delighU'd;  hut  her  happiness  was  of  a 
quiet,  dee[),  heart-swelling  sort,  and  thongli  never 
a   jrreat  talker,   she  was   alwavs   more   inclined   to 


silence  when  feeling  most  strongly.  At  the  mo- 
ment she  could  only  thank  and  accept.  Aft<'r- 
wards,  when  familiarj/i'd  witli  the  visions  of 
enjoyment  so  suddenly  opened,  she  could  speak 
more  largely  to  William  and  Edmund  of  what  she 
felt;  but  still  there  wcr<'  emotions  of  tenderness 
that  could  not  be  cloth(  d  in  words  The  remem- 
brance of  all  her  earliest  pleasures,  and  of  what 
she  had  suffered  in  being  torn  from  them,  came 
over  hei  with  renewed  strength,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  to  be  at  home  again  would  heal  every  pain 
that  had  since  grown  out  of  the  separation.  To  be 
in  tlie  centre  of  such  a  circle,  loved  by  so  many, 
and  more  loved  by  all  than  she  had  ever  been 
before;  to  feel  affection  witliout  fear  or  restraint; 
to  feel  herself  the  e(iual  of  those  who  surrounded 
her;  to  be  at  ])eace  from  all  mention  of  the  Craw- 
fords,  safe  from  every  look  wdiich  could  be  fancied 
a  reproach  on  their  account,  — this  was  a  pros})ect 
to  be  dwelt  on  with  a  fondness  that  could  be  but 
half  acknowledged. 

Edmund,  too,  —  to  be  two  months  from  him  (and 
perhaps  she  might  be  allowed  to  make  her  absence 
three)  must  do  her  good.  At  a  distance,  unas- 
sailed  by  his  looks  or  his  kindness,  and  safe  from 
the  perpetual  irritation  of  knowing  his  heart  and 
striving  to  avoid  his  (Mudidence,  she  should  be  al)le 
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to  reason  herself  into  a  properer  state;  she  should 
1)6  able  to  think  of  him  as  in  London,  and  arrang- 
ing everything  there,  without  wretehedness.  What 
might  have  been  hard  to  bear  at  Mansfield  was  to 
become  a  slight  evil  at  rortsmouth. 

The  only  drawbjiek  was  the  doubt  of  her  aunt 
Bertram's  being  cond'ortable  without  her.  She 
was  of  use  to  no  one  else;  but  there  she  might  be 
missed  to  a  degree  that  she  did  not  like  to  think 
of;  .Jid  that  part  of  the  arrangement  w^as,  indeed, 
the  hardest  for  Sir  Thomas  to  accomplish,  and 
what  only  he  could  have  accomplished  at  jdl. 

But  he  was  master  at  Mansfield  Park.  When 
he  had  really  resolved  on  any  measure,  he  could 
always  carry  it  through;  and  now  by  dint  of  long 
talking  on  the  subject,  explaining  and  dwelling  on 
the  duty  of  Fanny's  sometimes  seeking  her  family, 
he  did  induce  his  wife  to  let  her  go;  obtaining  it 
rather  from  submission,  however,  than  conviction, 
for  Lady  lU^rtram  was  convinced  of  very  little 
more  than  that  Sir  Thomas  thought  Fanny  ought 
to  go,  and  therefore  that  she  must.  In  the  calm- 
ness of  her  own  dressing-room,  in  the  impartial 
ilow  of  her  own  meditations,  unbiassed  by  his  be- 
wildering statements,  she  could  not  acknowledge 
any  necessity  for  Fanny's  ever  going  near  a  father 
and  mother  who  had  done  without  her  so  long, 
while  she  was  so  useful  to  herself.  And  as  to  the 
not  missing  her,  which  under  ^frs.  Nctrris's  discus- 
sion was  the  point  attem[)ted  to  be  proved,  she  set 
herself  very  steadily  against  admitting  an}"  such 
thing. 

Sir  Thomas   had  appealed    to    her   reason,    con- 
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science,  and  dignity.  He  called  it  a  sacrifice,  and 
demanded  it  of  her  goodness  and  self-command  as 
sucli.  But  jVIrs.  Norris  wanted  to  persuade  lier 
tliat  Fanny  could  be  very  well  spared  (slie  being 
ready  to  give  u[)  all  her  own  time  to  lier  as  re- 
quested) ,  and,  in  short,  could  not  really  be  wanted 
or  missed. 

''That  may  be,  sister,''  was  all  Lady  Bertram's 
reply.  "  I  dare  say  you  are  very  right,  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  miss  her  very  much." 

The  next  step  was  to  communicate  with  Ports- 
mouth. Fanny  wrote  to  offer  herself;  and  her 
mother's  answer,  though  short,  was  so  kind,  a  few 
simple  lines  expressed  so  natural  and  motherly  a 
joy  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  lu'r  child  again,  as  to 
confirm  all  the  daughter's  views  of  happiness  in 
being  with  her,  —  convincing  lun*  that  she  should 
now  find  a  warm  and  affectionate  friend  in  the 
''mamma  "  who  had  certainly  shown  no  remarkable 
fondness  for  her  formerly;  but  this  she  could  easily 
suppose  to  have  been  her  own  fault  or  her  own 
/^iicy.  She  had  probably  alienated  love  by  the 
h'^''1i'i|s»lessness  and  fretful ness  of  a  fearful  temper,  or 
been  unreasonable  in  wanting  a  larger  share  than 
any  one  among  so  many  could  deserve.  Now,  when 
she  kn*  w  better  how  to  be  useful  and  how  to  forbear, 
and  when  her  mother  could  be  no  longer  occupied 
by  the  incessant  demands  of  a  house  full  of  little 
childn  there  would  be  leisure  and  inclination 
for  '  omfort,   and  they  should  soon  be  what 

mother  'dttf/i  daughter  ought  co  be  to  each  other. 

William  was  almost  as  happy  iu  the  plan  as  his 
sister.      It   *vould  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him  to 
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liave  her  there  to  the  last  moment  before  he  sjiihMl, 
and  perhaps  find  her  there  still  wIumi  lie  came  in 
from  liis  first  crnise.  And,  besides,  lie  wanted  her 
so  very  niMch  to  see  th(»  Thrnsh  before  she  went 
out  of  harbor  (the  Thrnsh  was  certainly  the  finest 
sloop  in  the  service).  And  there  were  several  im- 
provements in  the  dock-yard,  too,  which  he  quite 
longed  to  show  her. 

He  did  not  scruple  to  add  that  her  being  at 
home  for  a  while  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
everybody. 

''I  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  said  he,  ''but  we 
seem  to  w'ant.  some  of  your  nice  ways  and  orderli- 
ness at  my  father's.  The  house  is  always  in  con- 
fusion. You  will  set  things  going  in  a  better  way, 
I  am  sure.  You  will  tell  my  mother  how  it  all 
ought  to  be,  and  you  will  be  so  useful  to  kSusan, 
and  you  will  teach  Betsey,  and  make  the  boys  love 
and  mind  you.  How  right  and  comfortable  it  will 
all  be!" 

By  the  time  INFrs.  Price's  answer  arrived,  there 
remained  but  a  very  few  days  more  to  be  spent  at 
M.ansfield;  and  for  i)art  of  one  of  those  days  the 
young  travellers  were  in  a  good  deal  of  alarm  on 
the  subject  of  their  journey,  for  when  the  mode  of 
it  came  to  be  talked  of,  and  Mrs.  Norris  found  that 
all  her  anxiety  to  save  her  brother-in-law's  money 
was  vain,  and  that  in  spite  of  her  wishes  and  hints 
for  a  less  expensive  conveyance  of  Fanny,  they 
were  to  travel  post,  when  she  saw  Sir  Thomas 
actually  give  William  notes  for  the  jmrpose,  she 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  there  being  room  for  a 
third  in  the  carriage,  and  suddenly  seized  with  a 
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strong  inclination  to  go  with  tlicni,  —  to  g<»  and 
see  hor  poor  donv  sister  Price.  She  proclaimed  her 
thoughts.  She  must  say  that  she  had  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  go  with  tlu^  young  ])eo[)le:  it  would 
be  such  an  indulgence  to  her;  she  had  not  seen  her 
l^oor,  dear  sister  Price  for  mon;  than  twenty  years; 
and  it  would  he  a  hel[)  to  the  young  peo[de  in  their 
journey  to  have  her  older  head  to  manage  for  them; 
and  she  could  not  help  thinking  her  poor  dear 
sister  Price  would  feel  it  very  unkina  of  her  not  to 
come  by  such  an  opportunity. 

William  and  Fanny  were  horror-struck  at  the 
idea. 

All  the  comfort  of  their  comfortable  journey 
would  be  destroyed  at  once.  With  woful  counte- 
nances they  looked  at  each  other.  Their  sus[)ense 
lasted  an  hour  or  two.  No  one  interfered  to  en- 
courage or  dissuade.  IMrs.  Norris  was  left  to  settle 
the  matter  by  herself;  and  it  ended  to  the  infinite 
joy  of  her  nephew^  and  niece,  in  the  recollection 
that  she  coidd  not  possibly  be  spared  from  Mans- 
field Park  at  present;  that  she  was  a  great  deal  too 
necessary  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bertram  for  her 
to  be  able  to  answer  it  to  herself  to  leave  them  even 
for  a  week,  and  therefore  must  certainly  sacrifice 
every  other  pleasure  to  that  of  being  useful  to  them. 

It  had,  in  fact,  occurred  to  her  that  thougli 
taken  to  Portsmouth  for  nothing,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  her  to  avoid  paying  her  own  ex- 
penses back  again.  So  her  poor  dear  sister  Price 
was  left  to  all  the  disappointment  of  her  missing 
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Edmund's  [»hins  were  at't'cctcd  I,--  tliis  Portsmouth 
journey,  this  ahsenee  of  Fanny's.  He,  too,  had  a 
sacriHce  to  make  to  ^Fanslield  l.*ark,  as  well  as  liis 
aunt.  He  liad  intended  ahout  tliis  time  to  he 
going  to  Lon(h)n,  hut  lie  eouhl  not  h-ave  liis  father 
and  mother  just  wlien  every hody  else  of  most  im- 
])ortanee  to  their  comfort  was  leaving  them;  and 
with  an  effort,  felt  hut  not  hoasted  of,  he  dcdayed 
for  a  week  or  two  longer  a  journey  which  he  was 
looking  forward  to  with  the  hope  of  its  fixing  his 
hap[)iness  forever. 

He  told  Fanny  of  it.  She  knew  so  much  already 
that  she  must  know  everything.  It  made  the  suh- 
stance  of  one  other  confidential  discourse  ahout 
Miss  Crawford;  and  Fanny  was  the  more  affected 
from  feeling  it  to  he  the  last  time  in  which  Miss 
Crawford's  name  would  ever  he  mentioned  hetween 
them  with  any  remains  of  liherty.  Once  after- 
wards she  was  alluded  to  by  him.  Lady  Bertram 
had  been  telling  her  niece,  in  the  evening,  to  write 
to  her  soon  and  often,  and  promising  to  be  a  good 
correspondent  herself;  and  Edmund,  at  a  conven- 
ient moment,  then  added,  in  a  whisper,  ''Audi 
shall  Avrite  to  you,  Fanny,  when  I  have  anything 
worth  writing  about,  anything  to  sa}^,  that  I  think 
you  will  like  to  hear,  and  that  you  will  not  hear  so 
soon  from  any  other  quarter."  Had  she  doubted 
his  meaning  while  she  listened,  the  glow  in  his 
face,  when  she  looked  up  at  him,  would  have  been 
decisive. 

P^or  this  letter  she  must  try  to  arm  herself. 
That  a  letter  from  Edmund  should  be  a  subject  of 
terror!     She  began  to  feel  that    she    had  not  yet 
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gone  tlirougli  all  the  clumges  of  opinion  and  sen- 
timent which  the  [)rogre.ss  of  time  and  variation  of 
eircumstances  occasion  in  this  world  of  changes. 
The  vicissitu<h's  of  the  human  mind  had  not  vet 
been  exhausted  by  her. 

Poor  Fanny!  though  going,  as  she  did,  willingly 


and 
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at  Mansfield  Parh 
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must  still  be  wretchedness.  Her  heart  was  com- 
pletely sad  at  parting.  She  had  tears  for  every  room 
in  the  house,  much  more  for  every  beloved  inhab- 
itant. She  clung  to  her  aunt,  because  she  would 
miss  her;  she  kissed  the  hand  of  her  uncle  with 
struggling  sobs,  because  she  had  displeased  him; 
and  as  for  Edmund,  she  could  neither  sj^eak  nor 
^ooic  nor  think,  when  the  last  moment  came  with 
him;  and  it  was  not  till  it  was  over  that  she  knew 
he  was  giving  her  the  affectionate  farewell  of  a 
brother. 

All  this  passed  over  night,  for  the  journey  was 
to  begin  ver}'^  early  in  the  morning;  and  when  the 
small  diminished  party  met  at  breakfast,  William 
and  Fanny  were  talked  of  as  already  advanced 
one  stage. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  novelty  of  travelling  and  the  liappinesa  of 
being  with  William  soon  produced  their  natural 
effect  on  Fanny's  spirits,  when  Mansfield  Park  was 
fairly  left  heliind;  and  by  the  time  their  lirst  stage 
was  ended  and  they  were  to  quit  Sir  Tliomas's  car- 
riage, she  was  able  to  take  leave  of  tlie  old  coach- 
man, and  send  back  proper  messages,  v/ith  clieerful 
looks. 

Of  pleasant  talk  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
there  was  no  end.  Everything  supplied  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  high  glee  of  William's  mind,  and  he 
was  full  of  frolic  and  joke  in  the  intervals  of  their 
higher-toned  subjects,  all  of  which  ended,  if  they 
did  not  begin,  in  praise  of  the  Thrush,  conjectures 
how  she  would  be  employed,  schemes  for  an  action 
with  some  superior  force,  whicli  —  supposing  the 
first  lieutenant  out  of  the  way,  and  William  was  not 
very  merciful  to  the  first  lieutenant  —  was  to  give 
himself  the  next  step  as  soon  as  possible,  or  specula- 
tions upon  prize  money,  which  was  to  be  generously 
distributed  at  home,  with  only  the  reservation  of 
enough  to  make  the  little  cottage  comfortable  in 
which  he  and  Fanny  were  to  pass  all  their  middle 
and  latter  life  together. 

Fanny's  immediate  concerns,  as  far  as  they  in- 
volved Mr.  Crawford,  made  no  part  of  their  con- 
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versatioii.  Williiiiii  knew  what  luid  passed,  and 
from  liis  lieart  lamented  tliat  liis  sister's  feelings 
slionld  be  so  cold  towards  a  man  whom  lie  must 
consider  as  tlie  first  of  human  characters;  but  he 
was  of  an  age  to  be  all  for  hjve,  and  therefore  un- 
able to  blame;  and  knowing  her  wish  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  distress  her  by  the  slightest 
allusion. 

She  had  reason  to  suppose  herself  not  yet  for- 
gotten by  Mr.  Crawford.  She  had  heard  repeatedly 
from  his  sister  within  the  three  weeks  which  had 
passed  since  their  leaving  Mansfield,  and  in  each 
letter  there  had  been  a  few  lines  from  himself, 
warm  and  determined  like  his  speeches.  It  was  a 
correspondence  which  Fanny  found  cpiite  as  un- 
pleasant as  she  had  feared.  Miss  Crawford's  i>ty]e 
of  writing,  lively  and  affectionate,  was  itself  an 
evil,  independent  of  what  she  was  thus  forced  into 
reading  from  the  brother's  pen,  f<n'  Ednumd  would 
never  rest  till  she  had  read  the  chief  of  the  letter  to 
him;  and  then  she  had  to  listen  to  his  admiration 
of  her  language,  and  the  warmtli  of  her  attachments. 
There  had,  in  fact,  been  so  much  of  message,  of 
allusion,  of  recollection,  so  much  of  Mansfield  in 
every  letter,  that  Fanny  could  not  but  suppose  it 
meant  for  him  to  hear;  and  to  find  herself  forced 
into  a  purpose  of  that  kind,  compelled  into  a  cor- 
respondence which  was  l>ringing  her  thc^  addresses 
of  the  man  she  did  not  love,  and  obliging  her 
to  administer  to  the  adverse  passion  of  the  man 
she  did,  was  cruelly  mortifying.  Here,  too,  her 
present  removal  promised  advantage.  When  no 
longer  under    the    same  roof   with    Edmund,    she 
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trusted  that  INFiss  Crawford  would  have  no  motive 
for  writing  strong  enough  to  overeoine  tlie  tr<»ul>le, 
and  that  at  Portsmouth  their  correspondeuee  would 
dwindle  into  nothing. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these,  among  ten  hun- 
dred others,  Fanny  proceeded  iu  her  journey 
safely  and  cheerfully,  and  as  expeditiously  as 
could  rationally  be  hoped  in  the  dirty  month  of 
February.  They  entered  Oxford,  but  she  could 
take  only  a  hasty  glim))se  of  Edmund's  college 
as  they  passed  along,  and  made  no  stop  anywhere, 
till  they  reached  Newbury,  where  a  comfortable 
meal,  uniting  dinner  and  supper,  wound  up  the 
enjoyments  and  fatigues  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  saw  them  off  again  at  an 
early  hour;  and  with  no  events  and  no  delays 
they  regularly  advanced,  and  were  in  the  environs 
of  Portsmouth  while  there  was  yet  daylight  for 
Fanny  to  look  around  her  and  wonder  at  the  new 
buildings.  They  passed  the  drawbridge,  and  en- 
tered the  town;  and  the  light  was  only  beginning 
to  fail,  as,  guided  by  William's  powerful  voice, 
they  were  rattled  into  a  narrow  street  leading 
from  the  High  Street,  and  drawn  up  before  the 
door  of  a  small  house  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Price. 

Fanny  was  all  agitation  and  flutter,  all  hope 
and  apprehension.  The  moment  they  stopped,  a 
trollopy-looking  maidservant,  seemingly  in  wait- 
ing for  them  at  the  door,  stepped  forward,  and 
more  intent  on  telling  the  news  than  giving  them 
any  help,  immediately  began  with,  ''The  Thrush 
is  gone  out  of  harbor,  please,  sir,  and  one  of  the 
officers    has    been    here    to  —  "     She   was    inter- 
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niptcd  l)y  ii  iiiio  tall  hoy  of  eleven  years  old,  who, 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  pushed  the  maid  aside, 
and  while  William  was  opening  the  chaise-door 
hiniself,  called  out:  ^'You  are  just  in  time.  We 
have  been  looking  for  you  this  half-hour.  The 
Thrush  went  out  of  harbor  this  morning.  I  saw 
her.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  And  they  think 
she  will  have  her  orders  in  a  day  or  two.  And 
Mr.  Campbell  was  here  at  four  o'clock  to  ask  for 
3'^ou:  he  has  got  one  of  the  Thrush's  boats,  and  is 
going  oif  to  her  at  six,  and  hoped  you  would  be 
here  in  time  to  go  with  him." 
'  A  stare  or  two  at  Fanny,  as  W^illiam  helped  her 
out  of  the  carriage,  was  all  the  voluntary  notice 
which  this  brother  bestowed;  but  he  made  no  ob- 
jection to  her  kissing  him,  though  still  entirely 
engaged  in  detailing  further  particulars  of  the 
Thrush's  going  out  of  harbor,  in  which  he  had  a 
strong  right  of  interest,  being  to  commence  his 
career  of  seamanship  in  her  at  this  very  time. 

Another  moment,  and  Fanny  was  in  the  nar- 
row entrance-passage  of  the  house,  and  in  her 
mother's  arms,  who  met  her  there  with  looks  of 
true  kindness,  and  with  features  which  Fanny 
loved  the  more  because  they  brought  her  aunt 
Bertram's  before  her;  and  there  were  her  two 
sisters,  —  Susan,  a  well-grown  fine  girl  of  fourteen, 
and  13etsey,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  about  five, 
—  both  glad  to  see  her  in  their  way,  though  with 
no  advantage  of  manner  in  receiving  her.  But 
manner  Fanny  did  not  want.  Would  they  but 
love  her,    she  should  be  satisfied. 

She  was  then  taken  into  a  parlor  so  small  that 
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her  first  conviction  was  of  its  being  only  a  pas- 
sage-room to  sometliing  better,  and  she  stood  for 
a  moment  expecting  to  be  invited  on;  but  when 
she  saw  there  was  no  other  door,  and  that  tliere 
were  signs  of  lialjitation  before  her,  she  called 
back  her  thoughts,  reproved  herself,  and  grieved 
lest  they  should  have  been  suspected.  Her  mother, 
however,  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  suspect 
anything.  She  was  gone  again  to  the  street  door, 
to  welcome  William.  ^'  Oh,  my  dear  AVilliam, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  But  have  you  heard 
about  tlie  Thrush?  She  is  gone  out  of  harbor  al- 
ready, three  days  before  we  had  any  thought  of  it; 
and  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  about  Sam's 
things,  tlie\^  will  never  be  ready  in  time;  for  she 
may  have  her  orders  to-morrow,  perhaps.  It  takes 
me  quite  unawares.  And  now  you  must  be  off 
for  Spithead  too.  Campbell  has  been  here,  quite 
in  a  worry  about  you;  and  now  what  shall  we  do? 
I  thought  to  have  such  a  comfortable  evening 
with  you,  and  here  everything  conies  upon  me  at 
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once 

Her  son  answered  cheerfully,  telling  her  that 
everything  was  always  for  the  best,  and  making 
light  of  his  own  inconvenience  in  being  obliged 
to  hurry  away  so  soon. 

''  To  be  sure,  I  had  much  rather  she  had  staved 
in  harbor,  that  I  might  have  sat  a  few  hours  with 
you  in  comfort;  but  as  there  is  a  boat  ashore,  I 
had  better  go  off  at  once,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  Whereabouts  does  the  Thrush  lie  at  S})it- 
head?  Near  the  Canopus?  But  no  matter,  — 
hero  's  Fanny  in  the  parlor,  and  why  should  we 
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stay    in    tlic    ])assjif:j(3?     Come,    nKttlier,    you  have 
liardly  looked  at   your  own  dear  Fanny  yet.'' 


In    tlicy    both    came;    and    jVFrs.    Price,   liavi 


ncr 


kindly  kissed  her  diiu^^hter  again,  and  connnented 
a  little  on  her  growth,  hegan  with  very  natural 
solicitude  to  feel  for  their  fatigues  and  wants  as 
travellers. 
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oor  dears!  now  tired  3'ou  must  ootn  oe:  anc 
now,  what  will  you  have?  I  began  to  think  you 
would  never  come.  Betsey  and  I  have  been  watch- 
ing for  you  this  half-hour.  And  when  did  3'^ou  get 
anything  to  eat?  And  what  would  you  like  to 
have  now?  I  could  not  tell  whether  you  would  be 
for  some  meat  or  ouly  a  dish  of  tea  after  your 
journey,  or  else  I  would  have  got  something  ready. 
And  now  I  am  afraid  Cam2)bell  will  be  here  be- 
fore there-  iw  time  to  dress  a  steak,  and  we  have  no 
butcher  at  hand.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  have' 
no  butcher  in  the  street.  We  were  better  off  in 
our  last  house.  Perhaps  you  would  like  some  tea 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  got.' 

They  both  declared  the}'-  should  prefer  it  to  any- 
thing. ^'Then,  Betsey,  my  dear,  run  into  the 
kitchen,  and  see  if  Kebecca  has  put  the  water  on; 
and  tell  her  to  bring  in  the  tea-things  as  soon  as 
she  can.  I  wish  we  could  get  the  bell  mended,  — 
but  Betsey  is  a  very  handy  little  messenger." 

Betsey  went  with  alacrity,  proud  to  show  her 
abilities  before  her  fine  new  sister. 

^'Dear  me,"  continued  the  anxious  mother, 
*'  what  a  sad  fire  we  have  got,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  both  starved  with._j}Qld.  Draw  your  chair 
nearer,  my  dear.     I  cannot  think  what   Rebecca 
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has  been  about.  I  am  sure  I  told  lier  to  bring 
some  coals  lialf  an  hour  ago.  Susan,  you  sliould 
liave  tidven  care  of  tlie   iire." 

**  I  was  upstairs,  mamma,  moving  my  tilings,'' 
said  Susan,  in  a  fearless,  self-defending  tone, 
which  startled  Fanny.  ^'  You  know  you  had  but 
just  settled  that  my  sister  Fanny  and  I  should 
have  the  other  room;  and  1  could  not  get  Kebecca 
to  give  me  any  helj)." 

Further  discussion  was  prevented  by  various 
bustles:  first,  the  driver  came  to  be  paid;  then 
there  was  a  sc^uabble  between  Sain  and  Kebecca, 
about  the  manner  of  carrying  up  his  sister's  trunk, 
which  he  would  manage  all  his  own  way;  and, 
lastly,  in  walked  Mr.  Price  himself,  his  own  loud 
voice  preceding  him,  as  with  something  of  the  oath 
kind  he  kicked  away  his  son's  portmanteau  and 
his  daughter's  bandbox  in  the  passage,  and  called 
out  for  a  candle.  Ko  candle  was  brought,  however, 
and  he  walked  into  the   room. 

Fanny,  with  doubting  feelings,  had  risen  to 
meet  him,  but  sank  down  again  on  finding  herself 
undistinguished  in  the  dusk,  and  unthought  of. 
With  a  friendly  shake  of  his  son's  hand,  and  an 
eager  voice,  he  instantly  began:  ''Ha!  welcome 
back,  my  boy.  Glad  to  see  you.  Have  you  heard 
the  news?  The  Thrush  went  out  of  harbor  this 
morning.  Sharp  is  the  word,  you  see.  By  G — , 
you  are  just  in  time.  The  doctor  has  been  here 
inquiring  for  you:  he  has  got  one  of  the  boats, 
and  is  to  be  off  for  Spithead  by  six,  so  you  had 
better  go  with  liiin.  I  have  been  to  Turner's 
about  your  mess;   it  is  all  in  a  way  to  be  done.      I 
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should  not  vvoihUt  if  you  had  your  orders  to mor' 
row:  but  you  ciiuiiot  sail  witli  tliis  wind,  if  you 
arc  to  (n'uisc  to' tlie  westward;  and  Ca[»tain  Walsli 
tliiuks  you  will  certainly  have  a  cruise  to  the  west- 
ward, with  the  Elei»hant.  By  Cr — ,  I  wish  you 
may.  JJut  old  Scholey  was  saying,  just  now,  that 
he  thought  you  would  be  sent  first  to  the  Texcl. 
Well,  well,  we  are  ready,  whatever  hap[)ens.  But 
by  G — ,  you  L)st  a  tine  sight  by  not  being  here  in 
the  morning  to  see  tlie  Thrush  go  out  of  hcirbor. 
I  would  not  have  been  out  of  the  way  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  Old  Scholey  ran  in  at  brealvfast- 
time,  to  say  she  had  slipped  her  moorings  and  was 
coming  out.  I  jumped  up,  and  made  but  two 
steps  to  the  platform.  If  ever  there  was  a  perfect 
beauty  afloat,  she  is  one;  and  there  she  lies  at 
Spithead,  and  anybody  in  England  would  take  her 
for  an  eight-and-twent^'.  I  was  upon  the  })latform" 
two  hours  this  afternoon  looking  at  her.  She  lies 
close  to  the  Endymion,  between  her  and  the  Cleo- 
patra, just  to  the  eastward  of  the  sheer  hulk." 

''Ha!''  cried  William,  ''that's  just  where  I 
should  have  put  her  myself.  It 's  the  best  berth 
at  Spithead.  But  here  is  my  sister,  sir,  here  is 
Fanny, "  turning  and  leading  her  forward;  "  it  is 
so  dark  you  do  not  see  her." 

With  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  quite  for- 
got her,  jMr.  Price  now  received  his  daughter; 
and  having  given  her  a  cordial  hug,  and  observed 
that  she  Mas  grown  into  a  woman,  and  he  sup- 
posed would  be  wanting  a  husband  soon,  seemed 
very  much  incdined  to  forget  her  again. 

Fanny  shrunk  back   to  her  seat,   with  feelings 
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sadly  painod  by  liis  lanj^nmfifo  and  liis  snicll  of 
sjjirits;  and  lio  ralkcd  on  only  to  his  son,  jind  (»nly 
of  the  Thrush,  thoutrli  William,  warndy  interested 
as  Ik;  was  in  that  subject,  more  than  once  tried 
to  make  his  father  think  of  Fanny,  and  h(;r  long 
absence  a!id  lon^^  journey. 

After  sittinj^  some  time?  longer,  a  candle  was 
obtained;  but  as  there  was  still  no  appearance  of 
tea,  nor,  from  ]]etsey's  reports  from  the  kitchen, 
mucli  hope  of  any  under  a  considerable  period, 
William  determined  to  go  and  change  his  dress, 
and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  re- 
moval on  board  directly,  that  he  nught  have  his 
tea  in  comfort  afterwards. 

As  he  left  the  room,  two  rosy-faced  boys,  ragged 
and  dirty,  about  eight  and  nine  years  old,  rushed 
into  it  just  released  from  school,  and  coming 
eagerly  to  see  their  sister,  and  tell  that  the 
Thrush  was  gone  out  of  harbor,  —  Tom  and  Charles. 
Charles  had  been  born  since  Fanny's  going  away; 
but  Tom  she  had  often  helped  to  nurse,  ami  now 
felt  a  particular  pleasure  in  seeing  again.  Both 
were  kissed  very  tenderly;  but  Tom  she  wanted  to 
keep  by  her,  to  try  to  trace  the  features  of  the 
baby  she  had  loved  and  talked  to,  of  his  infant  pref- 
erence of  herself.  Tom,  however,  liad  no  mind 
for  such  treatment:  he  came  home,  not  to  stand 
and  be  talked  to,  but  to  run  about  and  make  a 
noise;  and  both  boys  had  soon  burst  away  from 
her,  and  slammed  the  parlor  door  till  her  temples 
ached. 

She  had  now  seen  all  that  were  at  home;  there 
y  remained  only  two  brothers  between  herself   and 
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Susan,  (MIC  of  whom  was  a  nlcrk  in  a  f»ul)H(;  officft 
in  London,  and  tlic  other  niidsliijinian  on  ]>oard 
an  Indianian.  Unt  tliouj^li  hlic  lia<l  seen  all  tlio 
menilx'rs  of  tlic  family,  slic  liad  not  yet  lioard  all 
the  noise  they  could  nialvc.  An<»tlH'r  (]uart('r  of 
an  hour  lu-ou^ht  lier  a  great  deal  more.  William 
was  soon  cjilling  out,  from  tin;  landing-place  of 
the  second  story,  for  his  mother  and  for  Itehecca. 
Ife  was  in  distress  for  something  that  lie  had  left 
there,  and  did  not  find  again.  A  key  was  mis- 
laid, Betsey  accused  of  having  got  at  his  new  hat, 
and  some  slight  l)ut  essential  alteration  of  his 
uniform  waistcoat,  which  he  had  heen  ])romised 
to  have  done  for  him,   entirely  neglected. 

Mrs.  Price,  Rehecca,  and  P>etsey  all  went  up 
to  defend  themselves,  all  talking  together,  but 
llehecca  loudest;  and  the  job  was  to  be  done,  as 
well* as  it  could,  in  a  great  hurry,  — William  trying* 
in  vain  to  send  Betsey  down  again,  or  keej)  her 
from  being  troublesome  where  she  was;  the  whole 
of  which,  as  almost  every  door  in  the  house  was 
ojien,  could  be  plainly  distinguished  in  the  parlor, 
except  when  drowned  at  intervals  by  the  superior 
noise  of  Sam,  Tom,  and  Charles  clnising  each 
other  up  and  down  stairs,  and  tumbling  about 
and  hallooing. 

Fanny  was  almost  stunned.  The  small ness  of 
the  house,  the  thinness  of  the  wails,  brought 
everything  so  close  to  her  that,  added  to  the 
fatigue  of  her  journey  and  all  her  recent  agita- 
tion, she  hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it.  Within  the 
room  all  was  tranquil  enough ;  for  Susan  having 
disappeared  with  the  others,  there  were  soon  only 
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her  father  and  herself  remaining;  and  he  taking 
out  a  ne\vsj)ai»er,  the  aeeustoniary  lojui  of  a  ncigij- 
hjCf  applied  himself  to  studying  it,  witliont  seem- 
ing to  recollect  her  existence.  Tile  solitary  candle 
was  held  between  himself  and  the  |)ai)er,  v.itliout 
any  reference  to  her  possible  convenienci*;  but  she 
had  nothing'  to  do,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  light 
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screened  iroin   ner  acJimg  neaa,  as  she  sat  in 
wildered,  broken,  sorrowful  contem[)lation. 

She  was  at  home.  But,  alas !  it  was  not  such 
a  home,  she  had  not  such  a  welcome,  as  —  She 
checked  herself;  she  was  unreasonable.  What 
right  had  she  to  be  of  importance  to  her  family? 
She  could  have  none,  so  long  lost  sight  of!  AVil- 
liam's  concerns  must  be  dearest, — they  always 
had  been,  — and  he  had  every  right.  Yet  to  have 
so  little  said  or  asked  about  herself,  —  to  have 
scarcely  an  inquiry  made  after  Manslield!  It  did 
pain  her  to  have  jNIansfield  forgotten;  the  friends 
who  had  done  so  much, — the  dear,  dear  friends! 
But  here  one  subject  swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 
Perhaps  it  must  be  so.  The  destination  of  the 
Thrush  must  be  now  pre-eminently  interesting. 
A  day  or  two  might  show  the  difference.  She 
only  was  to  blame.  Yet  she  thought  it  would  not 
have  been  so  at  Mansfield.  'No,  in  her  uncle's 
house  tliere  would  have  been  a  consideration  of 
times  and  seasons,  a  regulation  of  subject,  a  pro- 
l)riety,  an  attention  towards  everybody  which  tliere 
was  not  here. 

The  only  interruption  which  thoughts  like  these 
received  for  nearlj^  half  an  hour  was  from  a  sud- 
den burst  of  her  father's,  not  at  all  calculated  to 
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compose  tluMii.  At  a  more  than  ordinary  pitch  of 
tliuni2)ing  and  halhxiin^^  in  the  passage,  lie  ex- 
chaimed:  ''Devil  take  those  young  dogs!  How 
they  are  singing  out!  Ay,  Sam's  voice  louder 
than  all  the  rest!  That  boy  is  tit  for  a  boatswain. 
Holla  —  3"ou  there  —  Sam  —  stop  your  confounded 
pipe,  or  I  shall  be  after  you.'' 

This  threat  was  so  pali)ably  disregarded  that 
though  within  five  minutes  afterwards  the  three 
boys  all  burst  into  the  room  together  and  sat  down, 
Fanny  could  not  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  anything 
more  than  their  being  for  the  time  thorouglily 
fagged,  which  their  hot  faces  and  panting  breatlis 
seemed  to  prove,  —  especially  as  they  were  still 
kicking  each  other's  shins,  and  hallooing  out  at 
sudden  starts  immediately  under  their  father's  eye. 

The  next  opening  of  the  door  brought  something 
more  welcome;  it  was  for  the  tea-things,  which  she 
had  begun  almost  to  despair  of  seeing  that  even- 
ing. Susan  and  an  attendant  girl,  whose  inferior 
appearance  informed  Fanny,  to  her  great  sur[)rise, 
that  she  had  previously  seen  the  upper  servant, 
brought  in  everything  necessary  for  the  meal; 
Susan  looking,  as  she  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and 
glanced  at  her  sister,  as  if  divided  between  the 
agreeable  triumph  of  showing  her  activity  and  use- 
fulness, and  the  dread  of  being  thought  to  demean 
herself  by  such  an  office.  '*  She  had  been  into  the 
kitchen,"  she  said,  ''to  hurry  Sally  and  help  makt^ 
the  toast  and  s[)read  the  bread  and  butter,  or  sh(> 
did  not  know  when  they  should  have  got  tea,  and 
she  was  sure  her  sister  must  want  something  after 
her  journey. 
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Fanny  was  very  thankful.  Slie  c^nld  not  but 
own  that  she  should  be  very  glad  of  a  little  tea, 
and  Susan  immediately  set  about  making  it,  as  if 
pleased  to  have  the  emjdoyment  all  to  lierself ;  and 
with  only  a  little  nnnecessary  bustle,  and  some  few 
injudicious  attempts  at  keeping  her  brothers  in 
better  order  than  she  could,  acquitted  herself  very 
well.  Fanny's  spirit  was  as  nnich  refreshed  as 
her  body ;  her  head  and  heart  were  soon  the  better 
for  such  well-timed  kindness.  Susan  had  an  open, 
sensible  countenance;  she  was  like  William,  and 
Fanny  hoped  to  find  her  like  him  in  disposition 
and  good-will  towards  herself. 

In  this  more  placid  state  of  things  William  re- 
entered, followed  not  far  behind  by  his  mother  and 
Betsey.  He,  complete  in  his  lieutenant's  uniform, 
looking  and  moving  all  the  taller,  firmer,  and  more 
graceful  for  it,  and  with  the  happiest  smile  over  his 
face,  walked  up  directly  to  Fanny,  who,  rising  from 
her  seat,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  speechless  ad- 
miration, and  then  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  to 
sob  out  her  various  emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

Anxious  not  to  appear  unhappy,  she  soon  re- 
covered herself;  and  wiping  away  her  tears,  was 
able  to  notice  and  admire  all  the  striking  parts  of 
his  dress,  listening  with  reviving  spirits  tc  his 
cheerful  hopes  of  being  on  shore  some  part  of  every 
day  before  they  sailed,  and  even  of  getting  her  to 
Spithead  to  see  the  sloop. 

The  next  bustle  brought  in  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Thrush,  a  very  well  behaved  young 
man,  who  cai  e  to  call  for  his  friend,  and  for  whom 
there  was  with  some  contrivance  found  a  chair,  and 
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with  some  hasty  wasliing  of  the  young  tea-maker's, 
a  cup  and  saucer;  and  after  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  earnest  talk  between  the  gentlemen,  noise 
rising  upon  noise,  and  bustle  upon  bustle,  men  and 
boys  at  last  all  in  motion  togethei,  the  moment 
came  for  setting  off;  everything  was  ready,  Wil- 
liam took  leave,  and  all  of  them  were  gone,  —  for 
the  three  boys,  in  sj)ite  of  their  mother's  entreaty, 
determined  to  see  their  brother  and  Mr.  Campbell 
to  the  sally-port;  and  Mr.  Price  walked  off  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  back  his  neighbor's  newspaper. 

Something  like  tranquillity  might  now  be  hoped 
for;  ana  accordingly,  when  Kebecca  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  carry  away  the  tea-things,  and  Mrs. 
Price  had  walked  about  the  room  some  time 
looking  for  a  shirt-sleeve,  which  Betsey  at  last 
hunted  out  from  a  drawer  in  the  kitchen,  the  small 
party  of  females  were  jiretty  well  conq)osed,  and 
the  moth""  having  lamented  again  over  the  im- 
possibility getting  Sam  ready  in  time,  was  at 
leisure  to  .nnk  of  her  eldest  daughter  and  llie 
friends  she  had  come  from. 

A  few  inquiries  began:  but  one  of  the  earliest  — 
*''How  did  her  sister  Bertram  manage  about  her 
servants?  AVas  she  as  much  i)lagued  as  herself  to 
get  tolerable  servants?"  —  soon  led  her  mind  away 
from  Northamptonshire,  and  fixed  it  on  her  own 
domestic  grievances;  and  the  shocking  chiinicter 
of  all  the  Portsmouth  servants,  of  whom  she  be- 
lieved her  own  two  were  the  Aery  worst,  engrossed 
her  com])letely.  The  Bertrams  were  all  forgotten 
in  detailing  the  faults  of  Kebecca,  against  whom 
Susan   had   also  much  to  depose,   and    little    Bet- 
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sey  a  great  deal  more,  and  who  did  seem  so  thor- 
oughly without  a  single  recommendation  tliat 
Fanny  could  not  help  modestly  presuming  tluit 
her  mother  meant  to  part  with  her  when  her  year 
was  up. 

^'Her  year!  "  cried  Mrs.  Price;  ^'I  am  sure  I 
hope  I  shall  be  rid  of  her  before  she  has  stayed  a 
year,  for  that  will  not  be  up  till  November.  Ser- 
vants are  come  to  such  a  pass,  my  dear,  in  Torts- 
mouth,  that  it  is  quite  a  miracle  if  one  keeps  them 
more  than  half  a  year.  I  have  no  ho[)e  of  ever 
being  settled;  and  if  I  was  to  part  with  Eebecca, 
I  should  only  get  something  worse.  And  yet  I  do 
not  think  I  am  a  very  difficult  mistress  to  please; 
and  I  am  sure  the  place  is  easy  enough,  for  there 
is  always  a  girl  under  her,  and  I  often  do  half  the 
work  myself." 

Fanny  was  silent;  but  not  from  being  convinced 
that  there  might  not  be  a  remedy  found  i\  j  some  of 
these  evils.  As  she  now  sat  looking  at  Betsey,  she 
could  not  but  think  particularly  of  another  sister, 
a  very  pretty  little  girl,  whom  she  had  left  there 
not  much  younger  when  she  went  into  Xorthamp- 
tonshire,  v/ho  hud  dicVl  a  few  years  afterwards. 
There  had  been  something  remarkably  amiable 
about  her.  Fanny  in  those  early  days  had  pre- 
ferred her  to  Susan;  and  when  the  news  of  lier 
deatli  liad  at  last  reached  Manstield,  had  for  a  short 
time  been  quite  attticted.  The  sight  of  Betsey 
brought  the  image  of  little  Mary  back  again,  but 
^lie  would  not  have  pained  her  mother  by  alluding 
to  lier  tor  the  world.  While  considering  her  with 
these  ideas,  Betsey,  at  a  small  distance,  was  hold- 
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ing  out  somotliinjjf  to  ciitcli  licr  oycs,  meaning  to 
screen  it  at  the  same  time  from  Susan's. 

'^  What  have  you  got  tliere,  my  love?  ''  said 
Fanny;    *^e<»me  and  show  it  to  me.'' 

It  was  a  silver  knife.  U[)  jum[)ed  Susan,  claim- 
ing it  as  lier  own,  and  trying  to  get  it  away;  hut 
the  (;liihl  ran  to  lier  mother's  protection,  and  Susan 
could  only  reproach,  which  she  did  very  warmly, 
and  evidently  ho[)ing  to  interest  Fanny  on  her 
side.  "  It  was  veiy  hard  that  she  was  not  to  have 
her  own  knife:  it  was  her  own  knife;  little  sister 
Mary  had  left  it  to  her  upon  her  death-bed,  and 
she  ought  to  have  had  it  to  keep  herself  long  ago. 
But  mannna  kept  it  from  her,  and  was  always  let- 
ting Betsey  get  hold  of  it;  and  the  end  of  it  would 
be  that  Betsey  would  spoil  it,  and  get  it  for  her 
own,  though  mamma  had  ])roniised  her  that  Bet- 
sey should  not  have  it  in  her  own  hands." 

Fanny  was  quite  shocked.  Every  feeling  of 
duty,  honor,  and  tenderness  was  wounded  by  her 
sister's  speech  and  her  mother's  reply. 

"Now,  Susan,"  cried  Mrs.  Price  in  a  complain- 
ing voice,  "now  how  can  you  be  so  cross?  You 
are  always  quarrelling  about  that  knife.  I  wish 
you  would  not  be  so  quarrelsome.  Boor  little  Bet- 
sey, how  cross  Susan  is  to  you!  But  you  should 
not  have  taken  it  out,  my  dear,  when  I  sent  you  to 
the  drawer.  You  know  I  told  you  not  to  touch  it, 
because  Susan  is  so  cross  about  it.  I  must  hide  it 
another  time,  Betsey.  Boor  ^Mary  little  thought 
it  would  be  such  a  bone  of  contention  when  she 
gave  it  me  to  keep,  only  two  hours  before  she  died. 
Poor   little   soul!    she   could    but   just    speak    to 
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be  heard,  and  she  said  so  prettily,  ''Let  sister 
Susan  have  my  knife,  mamma,  when  I  am  dead 
and  buried.'  Poor  little  dear!  she  was  so  fond  of 
it,  Fanny,  that  she  would  have  it  lie  by  her  in 
bed,  all  through  her  illness.  It  was  the  gift  of 
her  good  godmother,  old  Mrs.  Admiral  ^Maxwell, 
only  six  weeks  before  she  was  taken  for  death. 
Poor  little  sweet  creature!  Well,  she  was  taken 
away  from  evil  to  come.  My  own  Betsey,"  fond- 
ling her,  **you  have  not  the  luck  of  such  a  good 
godmother.  Aunt  Norris  lives  too  far  off  to  think 
of  such  little  people  as  you." 

Panny  had  inde(Ml  nothing  to  convey  from  Aunt 
Norris,  but  a  message  to  say  she  lio[)ed  her  god- 
daughter was  a  good  girl,  and  learnt  her  book. 
There  had  been  at  one  moment  a  slight  murmur  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Mansfield  Park,  about  sending 
her  a  Prayer-book;  but  no  second  sound  had  been 
heard  of  such  a  purpose.  Mrs.  Morris,  however, 
had  gone  home  and  taken  down  two  old  Prayer- 
books  of  her  husband  wdth  that  idea;  but,  upon 
examination,  the  ardor  of  generosity  went  off.  One 
was  found  to  have  too  small  a  print  for  a  child's 
eyes,  and  the  other  to  be  too  cumbersome  for  her 
to  carry  about. 

Fanny,  fatigued  and  fatigued  again,  was  thank- 
ful to  accept  the  first  invitation  of  going  to  bed; 
and  before  Betsey  had  finished  her  cry  at  being  al- 
lowed to  sit  up  only  one  hour  extraordinary  in 
honor  of  sister,  she  was  off,  leaving  all  below  in 
confusion  and  noise  again,  —  the  boys  begging  for 
toasted  cheese,  her  father  calling  out  for  his  rum 
and  water,  and  Bebecca  never  where  she  ought 
to  be. 
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Tliere  was  notliing  to  raise  licr  spirits  in  the  con- 
fined and  scantily  furnislied  chamber  tliat  sl)e  was 
to  share  with  Susan.  Tlie  smallness  of  the  rooms 
above  and  below,  indeed,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  passage  and  staircase,  struck  her  be3"ond  her 
imagination.  She  soon  learnt  to  think  with  re- 
spect of  her  own  little  attic  at  Mansfield  Park, 
in  that  house  reckoned  too  small  for  anybody's 
comfort. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Could  Sir  Thomas  have  seen  all  his  niece's  feel- 
ings, when  she  wrote  her  first  letter  to  her  aunt, 
he  would  not  have  despaired;  for  though  a  good 
night's  rest,  a  pleasant  morning,  the  hope  of  soon 
seeing  William  again,  and  the  comparatively  quiet 
state  of  the  house,  from  Tom  and  Charles  being 
gone  to  school,  Sam  on  some  project  of  his  own, 
and  her  father  on  his  usual  lounges,  enabled  her  to 
express  herself  cheerfully  on  the  subject  of  home, 
there  were  still  to  her  own  perfect  consciousness 
many  drawbacks  suppressed.  Could  he  have  seen 
only  half  that  she  felt  before  the  end  of  a  week,  he 
would  have  thought  Mr.  Crawford  sure  of  her,  and 
been  delighted  with  his  own  sagacity. 

Before  the  week  end  I,  it  was  all  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  William  was  gone. 
The  Thrush  had  had  her  orders,  the  wind  had 
clianged,  and  he  was  sailed  within  four  days  from 
their  reaching  Portsmouth;  and  during  those  days 
she  had  seen  him  only  twice,  in  a  short  and  hur- 
ried way,  when  he  had  come  ashore  on  duty. 
There  had  been  no  free  conversation,  no  walk  on 
the  ramparts,  no  visit  to  the  dock-yard,  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Thrush,  — nothing  of  all  that 
they  had  planned  and  depended  on.  Everything 
in  that  quarter  failed  her,  except  William's  affec- 
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tiun.  His  last  tliouglit  on  leaving  home  was  for 
her.  He  stepped  back  again  to  the  door  to  say: 
''  Take  care  of  Fanny,  mother.  She  is  tender,  and 
not  nsed  to  rough  it  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  charge 
yon,  take  care  of  Fanny.'' 

AVilliani  was  gone;  and  the  home  he  had  left  her 
in  was  —  Fanny  could  not  conceal  it  from  herself 
—  in  almost  every  res[)ect  the  very  reverse  of  what 
she  could  have  wished.  It  was  the  abode  of  noise, 
disorder,  and  improi)riety.  Nobody  was  in  their 
right  place,  nothing  was  done  as  it  ought  to  be. 
She  could  not  respect  her  parents  as  she  had  hoped. 
On  her  father  her  confidence  had  not  been  san- 
guine; but  he  was  more  negligent  of  his  family, 
his  habits  were  worse,  and  his  manners  coarser 
than  she  had  been  prepared  for.  He  did  not  want 
abilities;  but  he  had  no  curiosity,  and  no  informa- 
tion beyond  his  profession;  he  read  only  the  news- 
paper and  the  navy-list;  he  talked  only  of  the 
dock-yard,  the  harbor,  Spithead,  and  the  Mother- 
bank;  he  swore  and  he  drank,  he  was  dirty  and 
gross.  She  had  never  been  able  to  recall  anything 
approaching  to  tenderness  in  liis  former  treatment 
of  herself.  There  had  remained  only  a  general 
impression  of  roughness  and  loudness;  and  now 
he  scarcely  ever  noticed  her,  but  to  make  her  the 
object  of  a  coarse  joke. 

Her  disai)pointment  in  her  mother  was  greater; 
there  she  had  hoj)ed  much,  and  found  almost  noth- 
ing. Every  flattering  scheme  of  being  of  conse- 
quence to  her  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  Mrs.  Price 
was  not  unkind;  but  instead  of  gaining  on  her 
affection  and  confidence,  and  becoming  more  and 
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more   dear,  her   (huighter   never   met  witli   greater 
kindness  from  lier  than  on  tlie  first  day  of  lier  ar- 
rival.     The  instinct  of  iiatnre  wjus  soon  satisfied, 
and  IMrs.  Trice's  attachment  had  no  other  source. 
Her  heart  and  her  time  were   already  quite  full; 
she  had  neither  leisure  nor  affection  to  bestow  on 
Fanny.      Her  daughters  never  had  been  niu(;h  to 
her.      She  was  fond  of  her  sims,  especially  of  Wil- 
liam; but  Betsey  was  the  first  of  her  girls  whom 
she  had  ever  much  regarded.     To  her  she  was  most 
injudiciously  indulgp^it.     William  was  her  pride; 
Betsey  her  darling;  and  John,  Richard,  Sam,  Tom, 
and  Charles  occupied  all  the  rest  of  her  maternal 
solicitude,    alternately  her  worries    and  her  com- 
forts.     These  shared  her  heart ;  her  time  was  given 
chiefly  to  her  house  and  her  servants.     Her  days 
were  spent  in  a  kind  of  slow  bustle;  all  was  busy 
without    getting   on,    always  behindhand    and   la- 
menting it,  without  altering  her  ways;  wishing  to 
be  an  economist,  without  contrivance  or  regularity; 
dissatisfied  with  her  servants,  without  skill  to  make 
them  better,  and  whether  helping  or  reprimanding 
or  indulging  them,  without  any  power  of  engaging 
their  res[)ect. 

Of  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Price  very  much  more 
resembled  Lady  Bertram  than  jVIrs.  Xorris.  She 
was  a  manager  by  necessity,  without  any  of  Mrs. 
Morris's  inclination  for  it  or  any  of  her  activity. 
Her  disposition  was  naturally  easy  and  indolent, 
like  Lady  Bertram's;  and  a  situation  of  similar 
aliluence  and  do-nothingness  would  have  been 
much  more  suited  to  her  capacity  than  the  exer- 
tions and  self-denials  of  the  one  which  her  impru- 
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►ertram,  out  ivirs.  ^\ orris  would  have  Keen  a  more 
respectable  mother  of  nine  children  on  a  small 
inconui. 

Much  of  all  this  Fanny  could  not  but  be  sensible 
of.  She  might  scruple  to  makc^  use  of  the  words, 
but  she  must  and  did  feel  that  her  mother  was  a 
partial,  ill-judging  parent,  a  dawdle,  a  slattern, 
who  neither  tauglit  nor  restrained  her  children, 
whose  house  was  the  scene  of  mismanagement  an<l 
discomfort  from  beginning  to  end,  and  who  had  no 
talent,  no  conversation,  no  affection  towards  her- 
self; no  curiosity  to  know  her  better,  no  desire  of 
her  friendship,  and  no  inclination  for  her  company 
that  could  lessen  her  sense  of  such  feelings. 

Fanny  was  very  anxious  to  be  useful,  and  not  to 
appear  above  her  home,  or  in  any  way  discpialiiied 
or  disinclined,  by  her  foreign  education,  from  con- 
tributing her  help  to  its  comforts,  and  therefore 
set  about  working  for  Sam  immediately,  and  by 
working  early  and  late,  with  perseverance  and 
great  despatch,  did  so  much  that  the  boy  was 
shii>[)ed  off  at  last,  with  more  than  half  his  linen 
ready.  She  had  great  pleasure  in  feeling  her  use- 
fulness, but  could  not  conceive  how  they  would 
have  managed  without  her. 

Sam,  loud  and  overbearing  as  he  was,  she  rather 
regretted  when  he  went,  for  he  w^as  clever  and  in- 
telligent, and  glad  to  be  employed  in  any  errand 
in  the  town;  and  though  spurning  the  remon- 
strances of  Susan,  given  as  they  w^ere,  though 
very  reasonable  in  themselves,  with  ill-timed  and 
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poworl<'ss  warmtli,  was  l)egiiiniii<;  to  be  inttiieiifcd 
by  Fanny's  services  and  gentle  |»ersuasioiis;  and 
she  found  tliat  tlie  best  of  tbe  tliree  V(»untx<'r  ones 
was  goiui  in  liini,  — Tom  andCliarb-s  being  at  least 
as  many  years  as  tbey  were  bis  juniors  distant 
from  tliat  age  of  feeling  and  reason  wlii(;li  might 
suggest  tbe  expediency  of  making  friends,  and  of 
endeavoring  to  be  less  <lisagreeable.  Their  sis- 
ter soon  despaired  of  making  the  smallest  impres- 
sion on  them;  they  were  quite  untamable-by  any 
means  of  address  wlii(di  she  had  spirits  or  time  to 
attcnnpt.  Every  afternoon  brought  a  return  of 
their  riotous  games  all  over  the  house;  and  she 
very  early  learnt  to  sigh  at  the  approach,  of  Sat- 
urday's constant  half-holiday. 

Betsey,  too,  a  spoilt  chikl,  trained  uj)  to  think 
the  alphabet  her  greatest  enemy,  left  to  be  with 
the  servants  at  her  i)leasure,  and  then  encour- 
aged to  report  any  evil  of  them,  she  was  almost 
as  ready  to  desi)air  of  being  able  to  love  or  assist; 
and  of  Susan's  temper  she  had  many  doubts.  Her 
continual  disagreements  witli  her  motlier,  her  rasli 
squabbles  with  Tom  and  Charles,  and  petulance 
witli  Betsey,  were  at  least  so  distressing  to 
Fanny  that,  tliougli  admitting  they  were  by  no 
means  without  provocation,  slie  feared  the  disposi- 
tion that  could  push  them  to  such  lengtli  must  be 
far  from  amiable,  and  from  affording  any  repose 
to  herself. 

Such  was  the  home  which  was  to  put  Mansfield 
out  of  her  head,  and  teach  her  to  tliink  of  her 
cousin  Edmund  with  moderated  feelings.  On  the 
contrary,  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  jManstield, 
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its  1m'1ov('(1  inniiitcs,  its  liappy  wjiys.  Evcrytliiii^ 
^vlH'^('  sh(!  now  wiis,  was  in  full  (M)ntnist  to  it.  'Iho 
elo^ancc,  propiicty,  rcgultii'ity,  luirniony,  and  jxt- 
liaps,  jihove  all,  tlu^  peace  and  traiKjiiillity  of 
]\Iansfi('l(l,  were  ln'ouj^ht  to  her  nMncnibrance  every 
hour  of  the  day,  by  the  prevalence  of  everything 
opposite  to  them  here. 

The  living  in  incessant  noise  was,  to  a  frame 
and  temper  delicate  and  nervous  like  Fanny's,  an 
evil  which  no  superadded  elegance  or  harmony 
could  have  entirely  atoned  for.  It  was  the  great- 
est misery  of  all.  At  jVIansfield  no  sounds  of 
contention,  no  raised  voice,  no  abrupt  bursts,  no 
tread  of  violence  was  ever  heard;  all  proceeded  in 
a  regular  course  of  cheerful  orderliness;  everybody 
had  th(»ir  due  importance;  everybody's  feelings 
were  consulted.  If  tenderness  could  be  ever  su[)- 
posed  wanting,  good  sense  and  good  breeding  su[)- 
plied  its  place;  and  as  to  the  little  irritations 
sometimes  introduced  by  Aunt  Norris,  they  were 
short,  they  were  trifiing,  they  were  as  a  drop  of 
water  to  the  ocean,  comj>ared  with  the  ceaseless 
tumult  of  her  present  abode.  Here  everybody  was 
noisy,  every  voice  was  loud  (excepting,  perha])s, 
her  mother's,  which  resembled  the  soft  mono- 
tony of  Lady  Bertram's,  only  worn  into  fretful- 
ness).  Whatever  was  wanted  was  hallooed  for, 
and  the  servants  hallooed  out  their  excuses  from 
the  kitchen.     The  doors  were  in  constant  banging, 


the   stairs 
without  a 


were    never  at   rest,   nothing  was  done 
clatter,   nobod}'    sat    still,    and    nobody 


could  command  attention  when  they  spoke. 

In  a  review  of  the  two  houses,  as  they  appeared 
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to  licr  l)('for('  tlic  cud  of  Ji  week,  l-'iimiy  Wiis  tciiijitcd 
to  iipply  to  tlit'iii  Dr.  flolmsoii's  cclclirattMl  jiid^- 
moiit  as  to  insitriinoiiy  and  «Mdil»acy,  and  s:iy  that 
though  Mansticld  Park  iui<;lit  lia\o  some  pains, 
Portsmouth  could  liave   no  pleasures. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


J..,, 


f-: 


s."!" 


Fanny  was  right  enough  in  not  exj^ecting  to  hear 
from  Miss  Crawford  now  at  the  rapid  rate  in 
which  their  correspondence  had  begun.  Mary's 
next  letter  was  after  a  decidedly  longer  interval 
than  the  last;  but  she  was  not  right  in  supposing 
tliat  such  an  interval  would  be  felt  a  great  relief 
to  herself.  Here  was  another  strange  revolution 
of  mind!  She  was  really  glad  to  receive  the  letter 
when  it  did  come.  In  hoi'  present  exile  from  good 
society,  and  distance  from  everj'thmg  that  had 
been  wont  to  interest  her,  a  letter  from  one  belong- 
ing to  the  set  where  her  heart  lived,  written  with 
affection,  and  some  degree  of  elegance,  was  thor- 
oughly acceptable.  The  usual  plea  of  increasing 
engagements  was  made  in  excuse  for  not  having 
written  to  her  earlier. 


"  And  now  that  I  have  bef!;un,"  she  continued,  "  my 
letter  will  not  be  worth  vour  roadinn;,  for  there  will  be  no 
little  offcriu'i^  of  love  at  the  end,  no  three  or  four  lines 
pm^hnncex  from  the  most  devoted  II.  C.  in  the  world,  for 
Henry  is  in  Norfolk ;  business  called  hun  to  Everinj:;liam 
ten  days  ai^o,  or  perhaps  he  only  pretended  the  call  for 
the  sMke  of  bein^  travelling:  at  the  same  time  that  vou 
were.  But  there  he  is;  anil  by  the  by  his  absence  may 
sufficiently  account  for  any  remissness  of  his  sister's  iu 
writing,  for   there  has   been  no  *  Well,  Mary,  when  do 
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you  write  to  Fanny  ? '  '  Is  not  it  time  for  you  to  write 
to  Fanny?'  to  spur  me  on.  At  last,  after  various  at- 
tcm])ts  at  meeting,  I  have  seen  your  cousins,  'dear  Julia 
and  dearest  Mrs.  Rushworth;'  thev  found  me  at  home 
yesterday,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  each  other  again. 
AVe  seemed  very  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  I  do  really 
think  we  were  a  little.  We  had  a  vast  deal  to  say. 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  INlrs.  llushworth  looked  when  your 
name  was  mentiom'd  'i  I  did  not  use  to  think  her  want- 
ing in  self-possession,  but  she  had  not  quite  enough  for 
the  demands  of  yesterday.  U])on  the  whole,  Julia  was  in 
the  best  looks  of  the  two,  at  least  after  you  were  spoken 
of.  There  was  no  recovering  the  comj>lexion  from  the 
moment  that  I  spoke  of  '  Fanny,*  and  spoke  of  her  as  a 
sister  should.  But  Mrs.  llushwortl:  s  day  of  good  looks 
will  come;  we  have  cards  for  her  first  party  on  the  28th. 
Then  she  will  be  in  beauty,  for  she  will  op(;n  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  W'impole  Street.  I  was  in  it  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  Lady  Lascelles's,  and  })refer  it  to  almost 
any  I  know  in  London,  and  certainly  she  will  then  feel 
—  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase  —  that  she  has  got  her  penny- 
worth for  her  penny.  Henry  could  not  have  afforded, 
her  such  a  house.  1  hoj)e  slu^  w'll  recollect  it,  and  be 
satisfied,  as  well  as  she  may,  with  moving  the  queen  of  a 
palace,  though  the  king  may  appear  best  in  the  back- 
ground; and  as  T  have  no  desire  to  tease  her,  I  shall 
never  force  your  name  upon  her  again.  She  will  grow 
sober  by  degrees.  From  all  that  I  hear  and  guess,  Baron 
AVildenhaim's  attentions  to  Julia  continue,  but  1  do  not 
know  that  he  has  any  serious  encouragement.  She  ought 
to  do  better.  A  poor  honorable  is  no  catch,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  any  liking  in  the  case;  for  take  away  his  rants, 
and  the  poor  Baron  has  nothing.  What  a  difference  a 
vowel  nuikes  !  —  if  his  rents  were  but  ecpuil  to  his  rants  ! 
Your  cousin  Edmund  moves  slowly;  detained,  percharce, 
l)y  parish  duties.  There  may  be  some  old  woman  at 
Thornton    Lacey    to  be  converted.     I  am    unwilling   to 
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fancy  myself  ne^flected  for  a  youn<^  one.  Adieu,  my 
dear  swi'et  Fannv  !  J'liis  is  a  lonii;  k'ttor  from  London : 
write  me  a  ])retty  one  in  re})ly,  to  tj;la(lden  Henry's  eyes 
wlien  lie  e(jnies  back,  and  send  nie  an  aeeoiint  of  all  the 
dashint^  young  captains  whom  you  disdain  for  his  sake." 

There  was  great  food  for  meditation  in  this 
letter,  and  chieHy  for  unpleasant  meditation;  and 
yet,  with  all  the  uneasiness  it  supplied,  it  con- 
nected her  with  the  absent,  it  told  her  of  peo2)le 
and  things  about  whom  she  had  never  ielt  so 
much  curiosity  as  now,  and  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  sure  of  such  a  letter  every  week. 
Her  correspondence  with  her  aunt  Bertram  was 
her  only  concern  of  higher  interest. 

As  for  any  society  in  Portsmouth  that  could  at 
all  make  amends  for  deficiencies  at  home,  there 
were  none  within  the  circle  of  her  father's  and 
mother's  acquaintance  to  afford  her  the  smallest 
satisfaction:  she  saw  nobody  in  whose  favor  she 
could  wish  to  overcome  her  own  shvness  and  re- 
serve.  The  men  ai)peared  to  her  all  coarse,  the 
women  all  pert,  everybody  underbred:  and  she  gave 
as  little  contentment  as  she  received  from  introduc- 
tions either  to  old  or  new  acqu.iintance.  The 
young  ladies  who  a]>i)roached  her  at  first  with  some 
resjH'ct,  in  consideration  of  her  coming  from  a 
baronet's  family,  were  soon  offended  by  what  they 
termed  ''airs;"  for  as  she  neither  }dayed  on  the 
pianoforte  nor  wore  tine  pelisses,  they  could,  (Ui 
further  o1)servation,  admit  no  right  of  superiority. 

The  lirst  solid  consolation  whicli  Fanny  received 
for  the  evils  of  honu',  the  first  which  her  judgment 
could  entirely  ai)prove,  and  which  gave  any  promise 
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of  durability,  was  in  a  Ix'tter  knowlcMliro  of  Snsaii, 
and  a  hope  of  being  of  service  to  licr.  Susan  luid 
always  behaved  pleasantly  to  herself;  but  the  de- 
termined   character    of    her   oeucrnl    uiiiniicrs    liad 


astonislu'd   and  ahinncd   li 


er,  and  it  was  at  least  a 


fortnight  before  she  beuan  t 


o  understand  a  disposi- 


tion so  totally  different  from  her  own.      Susan  s; 
that  much  was  wron^  at  h(mie,  and 


iw 


,  and  wanted  to  set  it 


right.      That  a  girl  of  fourteen,  acting  only  on  1 


ner 


own  unassisted  reason,  should  err  in  the  method 
of  reform  was  not  wonderful;  and  Fanny  soon 
became  more  disposed  to  admire  the  natural  li<i-ht 
of  the  mind  which  could  so  early  distinguish 
justly,  than  to  censure  severely  the  faults  of  con- 
duct to  which  it  led.  Susan  was  only  actinir  on 
the  same  truths  and  pursuing  the  same  system 
which  her  own  judgment  acknowledged,  but  which 
her  more  supine  anu  yielding  temper  would  have 
shrunk  from  asserting.  Susan  tried  to  be  useful, 
where  she  could  only  have  gone  away  and  cried; 

find  that  Susan  was  useful  she  could  perceive, 

that  things,  bad  as  they  were,  would  have  been 
worse  but  for  such  inter[)ositi(m,  and  that  both  her 
mother  and  r)etsey  were  restrained  from  some  ex- 
cesses of  very  offensive  in<lulgence  and  vulgarity. 

In  every  argument  with  her  mother,  Susan  had 
in  point  of  reas(ni  the  advantage,  and  never  was 
there  any  maternal  tenderness  to  buy  her  off. 
The  blind  fondness  which  was  forever  producing 
evil  around  her  she  had  nev(>r  known.  There  was 
no  gratitude  for  affection  past  or  present  to  make 
her  better  bear  with  its  excesses  to  the  others. 

All   this  became   gradually  evident,  and    gradu- 
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ally  placed  Susan  before  her  sister  as  an  object 
of  mingled  compassion  aii'l  respect.  Tliat  her 
manner  was  wrong,  however,  at  times  very  wrong, 
her  measures  often  ill-chosen  and  ill-timed,  and 
her  looks  and  language  very  often  indefensible, 
Fanny  could  not  cease  to  feel;  but  she  began  to 
hope  they  might  be*  rectified.  Susan,  she  found, 
looked  uj)  to  her  and  wished  for  her  good  opinion; 
and  new  as  anything  like  an  oflice  of  authority 
was  to  Fanny,  new  as  it  was  to  imagine  herself 
capable  of  guiding  or  informing  any  one,  she  did 
resolve  to  give  occasional  hints  to  Susan,  and 
endeavor  to  exercise  for  her  advantage  the  juster 
notions  of  what  was  due  to  everybody,  and  what 
would  be  wisest  for  herself,  which  her  own  more 
favored  education  had  fixed  in  her. 

Her  influence,  or  at  least  the  consciousness  and 
use  of  it,  originated  in  an  act  of  kindness  by  Su- 
san, which,  after  many  hesitations  of  delicacy, 
she  at  last  worked  lierscdf  up  to.  It  had  very 
early  occurred  to  her  that  a  small  sum  of  money 
might  perha[)s  restore  peace  forever  on  the  sore 
subject  of  th(^  silver  knife,  canvassed  as  it  now 
was  continually ;  and  the  riches  which  she  was  in 
possession  of  herself,  her  uncle  having  given  her 
dBlO  at  parting,  made  her  as  able  as  she  was  will- 
ing to  be  generous.  But  siu^  was  so  wholly  un- 
used to  confer  favors,  except  on  the  very  })oor,  so 
unpractised  in  removing  evils  or  bestowing  kind- 
nesses among  her  e(juals,  and  so  fearful  of  ai)[)ear- 
ing  to  elevate  herself  as  a  great  lady  at  home, 
that  it  took  some  time  to  determine  that  it  would 
not  be  unbecoming  in  her  to  make  such  a  present. 
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Tt  was  made,  however,  at  last;  a  silver  knife  was 
bought  for  Betsey,  and  accepted  witli  great  dis 
light,  its  newness  giving  it  every  advantage  oVer 
the  other  that  could  be  desired;  fSusan  was  es- 
tablished in  the  full  possession  of  her  own. 
Betsey  handsomely  declaring  that  now  she  had 
got  one  so  much  prettier  herself,  she  should  never 
want  that  again;  and  no  reproach  seemed  con- 
veyed to  the  equally  satisfied  mother,  which  Fanny 
had  almost  feared  to  be  impossible.  The  deed 
thoroughly  answered;  a  source  of  domestic  alter- 
cation was  entirely  done  away,  and  it  was  the 
means  of  opening  Susan's  heart  to  her,  and  giv- 
ins  her  something;  more  to  love  and  be  interested 
in.  Susan  show^ed  that  she  had  delicacy :  pleased 
as  she  was  to  be  mistress  of  property  which  she 
had  been  struggling  for  at  least  two  years,  she 
yet  feared  that  her  sister's  judgment  had  been 
against  her,  and  that  a  reproof  was  designed  her 
for  having  so  struggled  as  to  make  the  purchase 
necessary  for  the  tranijuillity  of  the  house. 

Her  temper  was  open.  She  acknowledged  her 
fears,  blamed  herself  for  having  contended  so 
warmly;  and  from  that  hour  Fanny,  understand- 
ing the  worth  of  her  disposition,  and  perceiving 
how  fully  she  w^as  inclined  to  seek  her  good  opin- 
ion and  refer  to  her  judgment,  began  to  feel 
again  the  blessing  of  affection,  and  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  being  useful  to  a  mind  so  much  in 
need  of  help  and  so  nnich  deserving  it.  She 
gave  advice,  — advice  too  sound  to  be  resisted  by 
a  good  understanding,  and  given  so  mildly  and 
considerately  as  not  to  irritate   an  imperfect  teiii- 
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per,  — and  she  had  the  happiness  of  observing  its 
good  effects  not  unfre(|uently ;  more  was  not  ex- 
pected by  one  who,  while  seeing  all  the  obliga- 
tion and  expediency  of  submission  and  forbearance, 
^saw  also  with  syni[)athetic  acuteness  of  feeling  all 
that  must  be  hourly  grating  to  a  girl  like  Susan. 
Her  greatest  wonder  on  the  subject  soon  became 
—  not  that  Susan  should  have  been  provoked  into 
disrespect  and  impatience  against  her  better  knowl- 
edge—  but  that  so  much  better  knowledge,  so 
many  good  notions,  should  Ifave  been  hers  at  all; 
and  that,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  negligence 
and  error,  she  should  have  formed  such  proper 
opinions  of  what  ought  to  be,  —  she  who  had  had 
no  cousin  Edmund  to  direct  her  thoughts  or  fix 
her  principles. 

The  intimac}'  thus  begun  between  them  was  a 
material  advantage  to  each.  By  sitting  togetheV 
upstairs,  they  avoided  a  great  deal  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  house;  Fanny  had  peace,  and  Susan 
learnt  to  think  it  no  misfortune  to  be  quietly 
employed.  They  sat  without  afire;  but  that  was 
a  privation  familiar  even  to  Fanny,  and  she  suf- 
fered the  less  because  reminded  by  it  of  the  East 
room.  It  was  the  only  point  of  resemblance,  in 
space,  light,  furniture,  and  prospect  there  was 
nothing  alike  in  the  two  apartments;  and  she 
often  heaved  a  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  all  her 
books  and  boxes,  and  various  comforts  there. 
By  degrees  the  girls  came  to  spend  the  chief  of 
the  morning  upstairs,  at  first  only  in  working 
and  talking;  but  after  a  few  days  tlie  remem- 
brance of  the  said  books  grew  so  potent  and  stimu- 
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lative that  Fanny  found  it  impossible  not  to  try 
for  books  again.  There  were  none  in  her  father's 
house;  but  wealth  is  luxurious  and  daring,  and 
some  of  hers  found  its  way  to  a  circulating  li- 
brary. She  became  a  subscriber;  amazed  at  be- 
ing anything  in  propria  persona,  amazed  at 
her  own  doings  in  every  way :  to  be  a  renter,  a 
chooser  of  books,  and  to  be  having  any  one's 
improvement  in  view  in  her  choice!  But  so  it 
was.  Susan  had  read  nothing;  and  Fanny  longed 
to  give- her  a  share  in  her  own  first  pleasures,  and 
.  inspire  a  taste  for  the  biography  and  poetry  which 
she  delighted  in  herself. 

In  this  occupation  she  hoped,  moreover,  to  bury 
some  of  the  recollections  of  Mansfield,  which  were 
too  apt  to  seize  her  mind  if  her  fingers  only  were 
busy;  and,  especially  at  this  time,  hoped  it  might 
be  useful  in  diverting  her  thoughts  from  pursuing 
Edmund  to  London,  whither,  on  the  authorit}^  of 
her  aunt's  last  letter,  she  knew  he  was  gone.  She 
had  no  doubt  of  what  would  ensue.  The  promised 
notification  w^as  hanging  over  her  head.  The  post- 
man's knock  within  the  neighborhood  was  begin- 
ning to  bring  its  daily  terrors;  and  if  reading 
could  banish  the  idea  for  even  half  an  hour,  it  was 
something  gained. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  WEEK  was  gone  since  Edmund  niiglit  be  sup- 
posed in  town,  and  Fanny  liad  lieard  nothing  of 
him.  There  were  tliree  ditt'erent  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  liis  silence,  between  which  her 
mind  was  in  fluctuation,  — each  of  them  at  times 
being  held  the  most  probal)le,  —  either  his  going 
had  been  again  delayed,  or  he  had  yet  procured  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Crawford  alone,  or  he 
was  too  happy  for  letter-writing. 

One  morning  about  this  time,  Fanny  having 
now  been  nearly  four  weeks  from  Manstield,  —  i\ 
point  which  she  never  failed  to  think  over  and 
calculate  every  day,  —  as  she  and  Susan  were  pre- 
paring to  remove,  as  usual,  upstairs,  they  were 
stopt  by  the  knock  of  a  visitor,  wliom  they  felt 
they  could  not  avoid,  from  Ilebecca's  alertness  in 
going  to  the  door,  — a  duty  which  always  inter- 
ested her  beyond  any  other. 

It  was  a  gentleman's  voice;  it  was  a  voice  that 
Fanny  was  just  turning  pale  about  when  ]Mr. 
Crawford  walked  into  the  room. 

Good  sense,  like  hers,  will  always  act  when 
really  called  upon;  and  she  found  that  she  had 
been  able  to  name  him  to  her  mother,  and  r'^call 
her  remembrance  of  the  name,  as  tliat  of  "William's 
friend,"  though  she  could  not  previously  have  be- 
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lieved  herself  capable  of  uttering  a  syllable  at  such 
a  moment.  The  consciousness  of  his  being  known 
there  only  as  William's  friend  was  somi;  suj)p(»rt. 
Having  introduced  him,  however,  and  being  all  re- 
seated, the  terrors  that  occurred  of  what  this  visit 
might  lead  to  were  overi>owering,  and  she  fancied 
herself  on  the  point  of  fainting  away. 

While  trying  to  keep  herself  alive,  their  visitor, 
who  had  at  first  approached  her  with  as  animated  a 
countenance  as  ever,  was  wisely  and  kindly  keep- 
ing his  eyes  away,  and  giving  her  time  to  recover, 
while  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her  mother, 
addressing  her,  and  attending  to  her  with  the 
utmost  politeness  and  i)ropriety,  at  the  same  time 
with  a  degree  of  friendliness,  of  interest  at  least, 
which  was  making  his  manner  perfect. 

Mrs.   Price's  manners    were  also    at  their  best. 
Warmed  by  the  sight  of  such  a  friend  to  her  son, 
and   regulated   by    the    wish    (jf  appearing  to  ad- 
vantage  before    him,    she    was    overflowing   with 
gratitude,  artless  maternal  gratitude,  which  could 
not  be  unpleasing.     Mr.  Price  was  out,  which  she 
regretted  very  nuich.     Fanny    was   just  recovered 
enough  to  feel  that  she  could  not  regret  it ;  for  to 
her  many  other  sources  of  uneasiness  was  added  the 
severe    one    of   shame   for   the  home  in  which  he 
found  her.      She  might  scold  herself  for  the  weak- 
ness, but  there  was  no  scolding  it  away.      She  was 
ashamed,    and    she    would    have    been    yet    more 
ashamed  of  her  father  than  of  all  the  rest. 

They  talked  of  William,  a  subject  on  which  Mrs. 
Price  could  never  tire;  and  jVIr.  Crawford  was  as 
warm  in  his  commendation  as  even  her  heart  could 
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wisli.  Slio  felt  tliut  slit'  liad  m'vei'  soon  ao  agree- 
jiMc  Ji  man  in  hvv  lilV;  and  was  only  astonisliud  to 
find  that  so  groat  and  so  agrticahlo  as  he  was,  he 
should  be  come  down  to  rortsmouth  neither  on  r- 
visit  to  the  l*(»rt-admii'al  nor  the  Comniis.jioner, 
nor  yet  with  the  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
island  nor  of  seeing  the  dock-yard.  Nothing  of 
all  that  she  had  been  used  to  think  of  as  the  proof 
of  imi)ortance  or  the  enijdoyment  of  wealth,  liad 
brought  him  to  Portsmouth.  He  had  reached  it 
late  the  night  before,  was  come  for  a  day  or  two, 
was  staying  at  the  Crown,  liad  accidentally  met 
with  a  navy  officer  or  two  of  his  ac(|uaiiitance 
since  his  arrival,  but  had  no  object  of  that  kind 
in  coming. 

By  the  time  he  had  given  all  this  information, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Fanny 
might  be  looked  at  and  spoken  to;  and  she  was* 
tolerably  able  to  hear  his  eye,  and  hear  that  he  had 
spent  half  an  hour  with  his  sister,  the  evening 
1  efore  his  leaving  London;  that  she  had  sent  her 
best  and  kindest  love,  but  had  had  no  time  for 
writing;  that  he  thought  himself  lucky  in  seeing 
Mary  for  even  half  an  hour,  having  spent  scarcely 
twenty-four  hours  in  London,  after  his  return  from 
Norfolk,  before  he  set  off  again;  that  her  cousin 
Edmund  was  in  town,  had  been  in  tow^n,  he  under- 
stood, a  few  days;  that  he  had  not  seen  him  him- 
self, but  that  he  Vk'as  well,  and  left  them  all  well 
at  Mansfield,  and  was  to  dine,  as  yesterday,  with 
the  Erasers. 

Eanny    listened   collectedly,    even   to    the    last- 
mentioned  circumstance;  nay,  it  seemed  a  relief  to 
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lu'i*  worn  mi  11(1  to  Ik;  nt  ;my  «'«'rt:iinty;  and  tlio 
words,  ''Tlien  by  tliistimc  it  is  all  st'tt  led, '' passed 
intornally,  without  niori'  evidciicu  of  fuiutitdi  tliiui 
a  faint  hlusli. 

After  talking-  a  little  inon»  about  ^raiisfi(dd,  a 
subject  in  wbieli  her  interest  was  most  apparent, 
Crawford  began  to  bint  at  tbe  expediency  of  an 
early  walk.  "  It  was  a  lovidy  morning,  and  at 
that  season  of  tbe  year  a  tine  morning  so  often 
turned  off,  tbat  it  was  wisest  for  everybody  not  to 
delay  their  exercise;  "  and  such  bints  producing 
nothing,  he  soon  proceeded  to  a  positive  recom- 
mendation to  j\[rs.  Price  and:  her  daughters,  to 
take  their  walk  without  loss  of  time.  Now  they 
came  to  an  understanding.  ]\Irs.  Price,  it  ap- 
peared, scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  doors,  except 
on  a  Sunday:  she  owned  she  could  seldom,  with 
her  large  family,  find  time  for  a  walk.  ''Would 
she  not,  then,  persuade  her  daughters  to  take 
advantage  of  such  weather,  and  allow  him  tbe 
pleasure  of  attending  them?"  Mrs.  Price  was 
greatly  obliged  and  very  complying.  ''Her 
daughters  were  very  much  confined,  —  Portsmouth 
was  a  sad  place,  —  they  did  not  often  get  out,  — 
and  she  knew  they  bad  some  errands  in  tbe  town 
which  they  would  be  very  glad  to  do."  And  tbe 
consequence  was  tbat  Fanny,  strange  as  it  was,  — 
strange,  awkward,  and  distressing, — found  her- 
self and  Susan  within  tini  minutes  walking 
towards  tbe  High   Street  with  Mr.   Crawford. 

It  was  soon  pain  upon  pain,  confusion  upon  con- 
fusion; for  they  were  hardly  in  tbe  High  Street, 
before    they    met    her    father,     whose    appearance 
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WHS  iiMt  tlic  hcttcr  I'nuii  its  Itciii^  Satnnliiy.  II«' 
sto|>t;  iiiwl  im^ciillciiiiiiililvc  as  lie  looked,  p'aniiy 
was  oMjocd  to  iiitrodiicc  liim  to  iMr.  Crawford. 
Slit'  could  not  liavi'  Ji  douht  of  tlic  inaniuT  in  wliich 
Mr.  Crawford  nmst  Ix'  struck.  lie  nuist  Im 
{isliaiiH'd  and  disj^ustcd  alto«4('tlM'r.  He  must  soon 
jjjivo  licr  up,  and  cease  to  have  the  smalh'st  in- 
clination for  th(!  match;  and  Xi'U  t]iou<.jh  she  ha<l 
been  so  much  wantin<^  his  affection  to  1k»  cured, 
tliis  was  a  sort  of  cure  that  would  he  almost  as  liad 
as  the  complaint;  and  I  hcdieve  there  is  scarcidy  a 
young  lady  in  the  United  Kin<;'di»ms  who  would 
not  rather  juit  uj*  with  the;  misfortunes  of  being- 
sought  by  a  clever,  agreeable  man,  than  have  him 
driven  awa}'  by  the  vulgarity  of  her  nearest 
relations. 

IVFr.  (h-awford  probably  coul  I  not  regard  his 
future  father-in-law  with  any  idea  of  taking  him 
for  a  model  in  <U'ess;  but  (as  Fanny  instantly,  and 
to  her  great  relief,  discerned)  her  father  was  a 
very  different  man,  a  very  different  INIr.  l*rice  in 
his  behavior  to  this  most  highly  respected  stranger, 
from  wliat  he  was  in  his  own  family  at  home.  His 
manners  now,  though  not  poli  ^'"d,  were  more  than 
passable;  tlusy  were  grateful,  animated,  manly; 
his  expressions  were  those  of  an  attaclied  father 
and  a  sensible  man;  his  loud  tones  did  very  well 
in  the  open  air,  and  there  was  not  a  single  oath  to 
be  heard.  Such  was  his  instinctive  comjdiment 
to  the  good  manners  of  Mr.  Crawford;  and  be  the 
conse(pience  what  it  might,  Fanny's  immediate 
feelings  were  infinitely  soothed. 

The  conclusion  of  the  two  gentlemen's  civilities 
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was  fui  oftVr  of  Mr.  I'licc's  t<>  takf  Mr.  (Jrawl'nid 
into  tlic  <l()ck-\  aid,  wliicli  Mr.  C'rawt'onl,  (Ic^innis  of 
jic<'«'[)t  i!i)4'  as  a  fa\(»r  wliat  was  intnidi'd  as  >nrli, 
tlM)n<;'h  lie  liad  srcii  the  dm-k-yar*!  au,aiii  ainl  aj^aiii, 
and  li(»|iiiig  to  Im'  so  iiiiicli  tlif  |(»ii,l;,<'|'  uiili  l-'aimy, 
was  very  gratefully  disposed  to  a\ail  liiiiisidf  of, 
if  tli(^  Miss  l*ri(.;('S  wci'c  not  afraid  of  tlic  fatigue; 
and  as  it  was  soniclKtw  or  otlici"  ascertained  or  iii- 
ferr('(l,  or  at  least  acted  uj»on,  tliat  tliey  w<'re  not  at 
{dl  afraid,  to  tlie  dock-yard  tliey  were  all  to  go; 
and  l)ut  for  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Price  woidd  have 
turiH'd  tliitlier  directly,  witliout  tlie  siiiallest  con- 
sideration for  liis  dangliters'  errands  in  the  High 
Street,  lit;  took  care,  however,  tliat  tliey  shouhl  he 
allowed  to  go  to  the  sho|>s  they  canu^  out  expressly 
to  visit;  and  it  did  not  (Uday  them  long,  for  Tanny 
could  so  little  hear  to  excite  iinj)atience,  or  he 
waited  for,  that  hefore  the  genthMuen,  as  they  stood 
at  the  (h)or,  could  do  more  than  hegin  U])on  the 
last  naval  regulations,  or  settle  the  numlK'r  of 
three-de(d<ers  now  in  commission,  their  companions 
were  ready  to  ])roceed. 

They  were  then  to  set  forward  for  the  dock-yard 
at  once,  and  the  walk  would  have  heen  conducted 
(according  to  ]\[r.  Crawford's  opinion)  in  a  singu- 
lar manner,  had  ^Ir.  Price  heen  allowed  tin;  entire 
regulation  of  it,  as  the  two  girls,  he  finind,  would 
have  heen  left  to  follow,  and  keep  up  with  them 
or  not,  as  they  could,  while  they  walked  on  to- 
gether at  their  own  hasty  pace.  He  was  ahle  to  in- 
troduce some  ini[)rovement  occasionally,  though  hy 
no  means  to  the  extent  he  wished;  he  ahsolutely 
would  not  walk  away  from  them;  and  at  any  cross- 
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iiig  or  any  crowd,  when  Mr.  Price  wiis  only  calling 
out,  ''Come,  girls,  come!  Fan,  come!  Sue,  take 
care  of  yourself,  keep  a  sharp  lookout!  "  he  would 
give  them  his  particular  attendance. 

Once  fairly  in  the  dock-yard,  he  heu^an  to  reckon 
upon  some  hap])y  intercourse  with  Fanny,  as  they 
were  very  sooi;  joined  hy  a  brother  lounger  of  Mr. 
Price's,  who  was  come  to  take  his  daily  suryey  of 
how  things  went  on,  and  who  must  prove  a  far  more 
worthy  com})anion  than  himself;  and  after  a  time 
the  two  officers  seemed  yery  well  satisiied  in  going 
about  iogether  and  discussing  matters  of  e(pial  and 
never-failing  interest,  while  the  young  people  sat 
down  u2)on  some  timbers  in  the  yard,  or  found  a  seat 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  stocks  which  they  all  went 
to  look  at.  Fanny  was  most  conveniently  in  want 
of  rest.  Crawford  could  not  have  wished  her  more, 
fatigued  or  more  ready  to  sit  down;  but  he  could 
haye  wished  her  sister  away.  A  quick-looking 
girl  of  Susan's  age  was  the  very  worst  third  in  the 
world,  — totally  diiferent  from  Lady  P)ertram,  — all 
eyes  and  ears;  and  there  was  no  introducing  the 
main  jxtint  before  her.  He  nnist  content  himself 
with  being  only  generally  agreeal)le,  and  letting 
Susan  have  her  share  of  entertainment,  with  the 
indulgence,  now  and  then,  of  a  look  or  hint  for  the 
better  informed  and  conscious  Fanny.  Norfolk 
was  what  he  had  mostly  to  talk  of;  there  he  had 
been  some  time,  and  everytlfing  tliere  was  rising 
in  im2)ortance  from  his  ])resent  schemes.  Such  a 
man  could  come  from  no  place,  n.  society,  without 
importing  something  to  amuse;  his  journeys  and 
his  ac(piaiiitance  were  all  of  use,   and  Susan  was 
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entertained  in  a  way  quite  new  to  her.  For  Fanny, 
somewhat  more  was  related  than  the  accidental 
agreeableness  of  the  parties  he  had  l)een  in.  For 
her  approbation,  the  i)articular  reason  of  his  going 
into  Norfolk  at  all,  at  tliis  unusual  time  of  year, 
was  given.  It  had  been  real  business,  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  a  lease  in  wliich  the  welfare  of  a 
large  and  (he  believed)  industrious  family  was  at 
stake.  He  had  suspected  his  agent  of  some  under- 
hand dealing,  —  of  meaning  to  bias  liim  against  ^he 
deserving,  —  and  he  had  determined  to  go  himself, 
and  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case. 
He  had  gone,  had  done  even  more  good  tlian  he 
had  foreseen,  had  been  useful  to  more  than  liis 
first  plan  had  comprehended,  and  was  now  able  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  it,  and  to  feel  tliat  in 
performing  a  duty  lie  had  secured  agreeable  rec- 
ollections for  his  own  mind.  He  had  introduced 
himself  to  some  tenants  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before;  he  had  begun  making  acquaintance  with 
cottages  wh<^se  very  existence,  though  on  his  own 
estate,  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  This 
was  aimed,  and  well  aimed,  at  Fanny.  It  was 
pleasing  to  hear  him  speak  so  properly;  here  he  had 
been  acting  as  he  ought  to  do.  To  be  the  friend  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed!  Nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  her;  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing him  an  approving  look,  when  it  was  all  fright- 
ened off  by  his  adding  a  something  too  pointed  of 
liis  hoping  soon  to  have  an  assistant,  a  friend,  a 
guide  in  every  plan  of  utility  or  charity  tor  I']ver- 
ingham,  a  somebody  that  would  make  Evcringham 
and  all  about  it  a  dearer  object  than  it  had  ever 
been  yet. 
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She  turned  away,  and  wished  lie  would  not  say 
such  tilings.  She  was  willing  to  allow  he  might 
have  more  good  qualities  than  she  had  been  wont 
to  sui>[)ose.  She  began  to  feel  the  possibility  of 
his  turning  out  well  at  last,  but  he  was  and  must 
ever  be  com[)letely  unsuited  to  her,  and  ought  not 
to  think  of  her. 

lie  ])erceived  that  enough  had  been  said  of  Ever- 
inghani,  and  tluit  it  would  be  as  well  to  talk  of 
something  else,  and  turned  to  Mansfield.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  better;  that  was  a  topic  to 
bring  back  her  attention  and  her  looks  almost  in- 
stantlv.  It  was  a  real  indulgence  to  her  to  hear 
or  to  speak  I  Mansfield.  Now  so  long  divided 
from  everybody  who  knew  the  place,  she  felt  it 
quite  the  voice  of  a  friend  when  he  mentioned  it, 
and  led  the  way  to  her  fond  exclamations  in  praise 
of  its  beauties  and  comforts,  and  by  his  honorable 
tribute  to  its  inhabitants  allowed  her  to  gratify 
her  own  heart  in  the  warmest  eulogium,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  uncle  as  all  that  was  clever  and  good, 
and  her  aunt  as  liaving  the  sweetest  of  all  sweet 
tempers. 

He  had  a  great  attachment  to  Mansfield  him- 
self; he  said  so;  he  looked  forward  watli  the  hope 
of  sjtending  much,  verjMuuch  of  his  time  there,  — 
always  there  or  in  the  neighborhood.  He  particu- 
larly built  upon  a  very  hajijiy  summer  and  autumn 
there  this  year;  he  felt  that  it  would  be  so;  he 
depended  u])on  it;  a  summer  and  autumn  infi- 
nitely su[)erior  to  the  last, — as  animated,  as  di- 
versified, as  social,  but  with  circumstances  of 
su[K}riority  indescribable. 
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<' Mansfield,  Sotherton,  Tliornt(m  I 
continued,  —  '*what  a  society  ^vill  be  comprised  in 
those  houses!  And  at  Michaelmas,  peilui[>s,  a 
fourth  may  be  added,  — some  small  hunting-box  in 
the  vicinity  of  everything  so  dear;  for  as  to  any 
partnership  in  Thornton  Lacey,  as  Edmund  Ber- 
tram once  good-humoredly  proposed,  I  hope  I 
foresee  two  objections,  —  two  fair,  excellent, 
irresistible   objections    to   that   plan.'^ 

Fanny  was  doubly  silenced  here;  though  when 
the  moment  was  passed,  could  regret  that  she  had 
not  forced  herself  into  the  acknowledged  compre- 
Jiensionof  one  hJi  of  his  meaning,  and  encouraged 
him  to  say  something  more  of  his  .ister  and  Ed- 
mund. It  was  a  subject  which  she  must  learn  to 
speak  of,  and  the  weakness  that  shrunk  from  it 
would  soon  be  quite  unpardonable. 

When  Mr.  Price  and  his  friend  had  seen  all  that 
they  wished  or  had  time  for,  the  otliers  were  ready 
to  return;  and  in  tJie  course  of  their  walk  back, 
Mr.  Crawford  contrived  a  minute's  privacy  for 
telling  Fanny  that  his  only  business  in  Ports- 
inouth  was  to  see  her,  that  he  was  come  down  for 
a  couple  of  days  on  her  account  and  hers  only,  and 
because  he  could  not  endure  a  longer  total  separa- 
tion. She  was  sorry,  really  sorry;  and  yet,  in 
s[)it'3  of  this  and  the  two  or  three  other  things 
wiiich  she  wished  he  had  not  said,  she  thouirht 
him  altogether  improved  since  she  had  seen  liijn; 
he  was  much  more  gentle,  obliging,  and  attentive 
to  other  people's  feelings  than  he  had  ever  been  at 
Mansfield;  she  had  never  seen  him  so  ag'-eeable,  — 
so  near  being  agreeable;  his  behavior  to  hoy  father 
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could  not  offend,  and  there  was  sometliing  particu- 
larly kind  and  proper  in  the  notice  he  took  of 
Snsan.  He  was  decidedly  improved.  She  wished 
the  next  day  over,  she  wislied  he  had  come  onlj^ 
for  one  day;  but  it  was  n(jt  so  very  bad  as  she 
would  have  expected,  the  pleasure  of  talking  of 
Mansfield  was  so  very  great ! 

!^>efore  they  parted,  she  had  to  thank  him  for 
another  pleasure,  and  one  of  no  trivial  kind.  Her 
father  asked  him  to  do  them  tlie  honor  of  taking 
his  mutton  with  them,  and  Fanny  had  time  for 
only  one  thrill  of  horror,  before  he  declared  him- 
self prevented  by  a  prior  engagement.  He  was 
engaged  to  dinner  already  both  for  that  day  and 
the  next:  he  had  met  with  some  ac(|uaintance  at 
the  Crown  who  would  not  be  denied;  he  should 
have  the  honor,  however,  of  waiting  on  them  again 
on  the  morrow,  etc.,  and  so  they  parted,  — Fanny 
in  a  state  of  actual  felicity  from  escaping  so 
horrible  an  evil! 

To  have  had  him  join  their  family  dinner-party 
and  see  all  their  deficiencies  would  have  been 
dreadful!  Kebecca's  cookery  and  Ivebecca's  wait- 
ing, and  Betsey's  eating  at  table  without  restraint, 
and  pulling  everything  about  as  she  chose,  were 
what  Fanny  herself  was  not  yet  enough  inured  to, 
for  her  often  to  make  a  tolerable  uieal.  81  le  was 
nice  only  from  natural  delicacy,  but  lie  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  school  of  luxury  and  epicurism. 


CHAPTER   XVIII, 


The  Prices  were  just  setting  off  for  cliurcli  the 
next  day  when  Mr.  Crawford  appeared  again.  He 
came,  not  to  stop,  but  to  join  them:  he  was 
asked  to  go  with  them  to  the  Garrison  chapel, 
which  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended;  and 
they  all  walked  thither  together. 

The  family  were  now  seen  to  advantage.  Na- 
ture had  given  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
beauty,  and  every  Sunday  dressed  them  in  their 
cleanest  skins  and  best  attire.  Sunday  always 
brought  this  comfort  to  Fanny,  and  on  this  Sun- 
day she  felt  it  more  than  ever.  Her  poor  mother 
now  did  not  look  so  very  unworthy  of  being  Lady 
Bertram's  sister,  as  she  was  but  too  apt  to  look. 
It  often  grieved  her  to  the  heart  to  think  of  the 
contrast  between  them,  —  to  think  that  where  Na- 
ture had  made  so  little  difference  circumstances 
should  have  made  so  much,  and  that  her  mother, 
as  handsome  as  Lady  Bertram,  and  some  years  her 
junior,  should  have  an  appearance  so  much  more 
worn  and  faded,  so  comfortless,  so  slatternly,  so 
shabby.  But  Sunday  made  her  a  very  creditable 
and  tolerably  cheerful-looking  Mrs.  Price,  coming 
abroad  with  a  fine  family  of  children,  feeling  a 
little  respite  of  her  weekly  cares,  and  only  discom- 
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]K)sed   if  she   saw  her   bo^'s   run    into    danger,    or 
Rebecca  pass   by  with  a  tlower  in  lier  hat. 

In  cha])el  tliey  were  obliged  to  <livide;  but  Mv. 
Crawford  took  care  not  to  be  divided  from  tlie 
female  branch,  and  after  chanel  he  still  continued 
witli  them,  and  made  one  in  the  family  party  on 
the  ramparts. 

Mrs.  Price  took  her  weekly  walk  jn  the  ram- 
parts every  fine  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  al- 
ways going  directly  after  morning  service  and 
staying  till  dinner-time.  It  was  her  public  j)lace: 
there  she  met  her  acquaintance,  heard  a  little 
news,  talked  over  the  badness  of  the  Portsmouth 
servants,  and  wound  up  her  spirits  for  the  six 
days  ensuing. 

Thither  tliey  now  went,  IVIr.  Crawford  most 
happy  to  consider  the  Miss  Prices  as  his  peculiar^ 
charge;  and  before  they  had  been  there  long, 
somehow  or  other  —  there  was  no  saying  how, 
Fanny  could  not  have  believed  it  —  but  he  was 
walking  between  them  with  an  arm  of  each  under 
his,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  prevent  or  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  made  her  uncomfortable  for  a 
time,  but  yet  there  were  enjoyments  in  the  da}' 
and  in  the  view  which  would  be  felt. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  lovely.  It  was  really 
March;  but  it  was  April  in  its  mild  air,  brisk 
soft  wind,  and  bright  sun,  occasionally  clouded 
for  a  minute;  and  everything  looked  so  beautiful 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  sky,  the  effects  of 
the  shadows  pursuing  each  other  on  the  ships  at 
Spithead  and  the  island  beyond,  with  the  ever- 
varying  hues  of  the  sea  now  at  high  water,  dancing 
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in  its  glee  and  dashing  against  the  ramparts  witli 
so  fine  a  sound  produced  altogetlier  such  a  com- 
bination of  cliarms  for  Fanny  as  made  her  gradu- 
ally almost  careless  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  felt  them.  Nay,  had  she  been  without 
his  arm,  she  would  soon  have  kuown  that  she 
needed  it,  for  she  wanted  strength  for  a  two  hours' 
saunter  of  this  kind,  coming  as  it  generally  did 
upon  a  week's  previous  inactivity.  Fanny  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  being  debarred  from 
lier  usual  regular  exercise:  she  had  lost  ground  as 
to  health  since  her  being  in  Portsmouth;  and  but 
for  Mr.  Crawford  and  the  beauty  of  the  weather, 
would  soon  have   been  knocked  up  now. 

The  loveliness  of  the  day  and  of  the  view,  he  felt 
like  herself.  They  often  stopped  with  the  same 
sentiment  and  taste,  leaning  against  the  wall  some 
minutes  to  look  and  admire;  and  considering  he 
was  not  Edmund,  Fanny  could  not  but  allow  that 
he  was  sufficiently  open  to  the  charms  of  nature, 
and  very  well  able  to  express  his  admiratior  She 
had  a  few  tender  reveries  now  and  then,  vvnich  he 
could  sometimes  take  advantage  of  to  look  in  her 
face  without  detection;  and  the  result  of  these 
looks  was  that  though  as  bewitching  as  ever,  her 
face  was  less  blooming  than  it  ought  to  be.  She 
said  she  was  very  well,  and  did  not  like  to  be  sup- 
posed otherwise;  but  take  it  all  in  all,  he  was 
convinced  that  her  present  residence  could  not  be 
comfortable,  and  therefore  could  not  be  salutarv 
for  her,  and  he  was  growing  anxious  for  her  being 
again  at  Mansfield,  where  her  own  happiness,  and 
his  in  seeing  her,  must  be  so  much  greater. 
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''You  have  been  liere  a  niontli,  1  tliiiik?"  said 
he. 

*'No;  not  quite  a  month.  It  is  only  four  weeks 
to-morrow  since  I  left  jVLinsfield." 

''You  are  a  most  accurate  and  honest  reckoner. 
I  sliculd  call  that  a  month.'* 

"I  did  not  arrive  here  till  Tuesday  evening." 

"And  it  is  to  be  a  two  months'  visit,  is  not 
it?" 

"  Y^es.  My  uncle  talked  of  two  months.  I 
suppose   it  will  not  be  less." 

".And  how  are  you  to  be  conveyed  back  again? 
Who  comes  for  you.?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
it  yet  from  my  aunt.  Perhaps  I  may  be  to  stay 
longer.  It  may  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  be 
fetched  exactly  at  the  two  months'  end." 

After  a  moment's  reflection  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
plied: "  I  know  jVIanslield,  I  know  its  way,  I  know 
its  faults  towards  you.  I  know  the  danger  of  your 
being  so  far  forgotten  as  to  have  your  comforts 
give  way  to  the  imaginary  convenience  of  any 
single  being  in  the  family.  I  am  aware  that  you 
may  be  left  here  week  after  week,  if  Sir  Thomas 
cannot  settle  everything  for  coming  himself,  or 
sending  your  aunt's  maid  for  you,  without  involv- 
ing the  slightest  alteration  of  the  arrangements 
which  he  may  have  laid  down  for  the  next  (juarter 
of  a  year.  This  will  not  do.  Two  months  is  an 
ami)le  allowance,  I  should  think  six  weeks  quite 
enough.  —  I  am  considering  your  sister's  health," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Susan,  "  which  I 
think  the  confinement  of  Portsmouth  unfavorable 
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to.  She  requires  constant  air  and  exercise.  AN'lieu 
you  know  lier  as  well  as  I  do,  1  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  she  does,  and  that  slie  onglit  never  to  be 
long  banished  from  tlie  free  air  and  liberty  of  the 
country.  If  therefore,"  turning  again  to  Fanny, 
''you  find  yourself  growing  unwell,  and  any  diHi- 
culties  arise  about  your  returning  to  ^EansHeld  — 
witliout  waiting  for  the  two  nnuiths  to  be  ended 
—  tliat  must  not  be  regar<led  as  of  any  consequence, 
if  you  feel  your  .elf  at  all  less  strong  or  comfortable 
than  usual,  and  will  oidy  let  my  sister  know  it, 
give  her  only  the  slightest  hint,  she  and  I  will  im- 
mediately come  down,  and  take  you  back  to  Mans- 
field. You  know  the  ease  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  this  would  be  done.  You  know  all  that 
would  be  felt  on  t]ie  occasion." 

Fanny  thanked  him,  but  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 

''I  am  perfectly  serious,"  he  replied,  ''as  you 
perfectly  know.  And  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
cruelly  concealing  any  tendency  to  indisposition. 
Indeed  you  shall  not,  —  it  shall  not  be  in  your 
power;  for  so  long  only  as  you  positively  say  in 
every  letter  to  jMary,  'I  am  well,' — and  I  know 
you  cannot  s[)eak  or  write  a  falsehood,  —  so  long 
only   shall  you  be   considered  as   well." 

Fanny  thanked  him  again,  but  was  affected  and 
distressed  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  say  much,  or  even  to  be  certain  of  what  she 
ought  to  say.  This  was  tow  .ads  the  close  of  their 
walk.  He  attemied  them  to  the  last,  and  left  them 
only  at  the  door  of  their  own  house,  when  he  knew 
them  to  be  going  to  dinner,  and  therefore  pretended 
to  be  waited  for  elsewhere. 
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**  I  wish  you  were  not  so  tired,"  said  lio,  still 
dotiiining  Kiumy  after  all  tin;  (ttliers  were  in  tli(» 
house;  '' I  wish  I  left  you  in  stron<jjer  health.  Is 
there  anvthin*;  I  can  <lo  for  you  in  town?  I  have 
half  an  idea  of  j^oin^-  into  Norfolk  again  soon.  t 
am  not  satislied  about  I\Ia<ldison.  1  am  sure  he 
still  nu'ans  to  im[)os(»  on  me  if  ])ossihle,  aiul  p't  a 
cousin  of  his  own  into  a  certain  mill,  which  I  de- 
sign for  somebody  else.  I  must  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  him.  I  must  make  him  know  that 
I  will  not  he  tricked  on  the  south  side  of  Evering- 
ham,  any  more  than  on  the  north,  —  that  I  will  l»e 
master  of  my  own  property.  I  was  not  explicit 
enough  with  him  before.  The  mischief  such  a  man 
does  on  an  estate,  both  as  to  the  credit  of  his  em- 
jdoyer  and  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  is  inconceivable. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back  into  Norfolk  di- 
rectly, and  put  everything  at  once  on  such  a 
footing  as  cannot  be  afterwards  swerved  from. 
Maddison  is  a  clever  fellow;  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
place him,  —  provided  he  does  not  try  to  displace 
me;  but  it  would  be  sim[de  to  be  duped  by  a  man 
who  has  no  right  of  creditor  to  dupe  me,  and  worse 
than  simple  to  let  him  give  me  a  hard-hearted, 
grii)ing  fellow  for  a  tenant,  instead  of  an  honest 
man,  to  whom  T  have  given  half  a  promise  already. 
Would  not  it  be  worse  than  simple?  Shall  I  go? 
Do  you  advise  it?  " 

"•I  advise! — yon  know  very  well  what  is 
right." 

^•'Yes.  When  j^ou  give  me  your  oj)inion  I  al- 
ways know  what  is  right.  Your  judgment  is  my 
rule  of  right." 
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gnide   in  ourselves,   it"  we  would  att«Mid  to  it,  tba 
any  otber  j)erson  can  bv*.      (Jood-by;    I  wisb  you  a 
pleasant  journey  to-morrow." 

^' Is  tbere  notbing  1  can  do  for  you  in  town?" 
''Xotbiiig,  I  am  mueli  obligctl  to  you." 
"  Have  you  no  message?  for  anylxMly?  " 
*'j\Iy  love    to   3'our  sister,    if   you    please;    and 
wben  you  see  my  cousin,  —  my    cousin    Edmund, 
—  I  wisb  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  say  tbat  — 
I  au])pose  I  sball  soon  bear  from  bim." 

''Certainly;  and  if  be  is  lazy  or  negligent,  I 
will  write  bis  excuses  myself — " 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  Fanny  would  be  no 
longer  detained.  He  pressed  ber  band,  looked  at 
ber,  and  was  gone.  He  went  to  wbile  away  tbe 
next  tbree  bours  as  be  could,  witli  bis  otber  ac- 
quaintance, till  tbe  best  dinner  tbat  a  capital  inn 
afforded  was  ready  for  tbeir  enjoyment;  and  sbe 
turned  in  to  ber  more  simple  one  immediately. 

Tbeir  general  fare  bore  a  very  different  cbarac- 
ter;  and  could  be  bave  suspected  bow  many  priva- 
tions, besides  tbat  of  exercise,  sbe  endured  in  ber 
fatber's  bousc^,  be  would  bave  wondered  tbat  ber 
looks  were  not  mucb  more  affected  tban  be  found 
tbem.  Sbe  was  so  little  equal  to  Rebecca's  pud- 
dings and  Kebecca's  basbes,  brougbt  to  table,  as 
tbey  all  were,  witb  sucb  accom[)animents  of  balf- 
cleaued  plates  and  not  balf-cleaned  knives  and 
forks,  tbat  sbe  was  very  often  constrained  to  defer 
ber  beartiest  meal  till  sbe  could  send  ber  brotbers 
in  tbe  evening  for  biscuits  and  buns.  After  being 
nursed  up  at  Mansfield,  it  was  too  late  in  tbe  day 
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t(»  !)(>  liiinlcMcd  Jit  PortsiniMitli;  uiid  tlumj^li  Sir 
Thoinus,  liiul  he  known  Jill,  nii^lit  luivc  thoiii^ht 
his  niece;  in  tlio  most  promising  way  of  lK'iM<; 
Hturvcd,  botli  mind  iind  body,  into  ii  nni(;li  juNtcr 
valno  for  Mr.  (yruwford's  j^ood  compiiny  und  go(»d 
fortune,  lie  would  [)roluibly  liuve  feiired  to  }»usli  bis 
experiment  furtber,  lest  sbe  migbt  die  under  the 
cure. 

Fanny  was  out  of  spirits  all  tbe  rest  of  tlio  day. 
Tliougb  tolerably  secure  of  not  seeing  Mr.  Craw- 
ford again,  sbe  could  not  bell)  l^^'ii^g  l<^'^v.  It  was 
l)arting  with  somebody  of  tbe  nature  of  a  friend; 
and  tbougb,  in  one  ligbt,  glad  to  bave  bini  gone, 
it  seemed  as  if  sbe  was  now  deserted  by  everybody : 
it  was  a  sort  of  renewed  separation  from  iNFanslield; 
and  sbe  could  not  tbink  of  bis  returning  to  town, 
and  being  frequently  witb  ]\[ary  and  Edmund, 
witbout  feelings  so  near  akin  to  envy  as  made  ber 
hate  herself  for  having  them. 

lEer  dejection  bad  no  abatement  from  anything 
passing  around  ber;  a  friend  or  two  of  her  father's, 
as  always  happened  if  he  w^as  not  with  them,  spent 
the  long,  long  evening  there;  and  from  six  o'clock 
to  half-past  nine  there  was  little  intermission  of 
noise  or  grog.  Sbe  was  very  low.  Tbe  wonderful 
improvement  which  sbe  still  fancied  in  iVIr.  Craw- 
ford was  the  nearest  to  administering  comfort  of 
anything  within  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  Not 
considering  in  bow  different  a  circles  she  had  been 
just  seeing  him,  nor  bow  much  migbt  be  owing  to 
contrast,  sbe  was  quite  persuaded  of  bis  being  as- 
tonishingly more  gentle  and  regardful  of  others 
than  formerly.     And  if  in  little  things,   must    it 
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It  \vas  presumed  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  travel- 
ling back  to  London  on  the  morrow,  for  nothing 
mare  was  seen  of  him  at  Mr.  Price's;  and  two  days 
afterwards,  it  was  a  fact  ascertained  to  Fanny  by  p 

the  following  letter  from  his  sister,  opened  and 
read  by  her,  on  another  account,  witli  the  most 
anxious  curiosity :  — 

I  liave  to  inform  you,  my  dearest  Fanny,  that  Henry 
has  been  down  to  Portsmouth  to  see  yon ;  that  he  had  a 
deHghtfu,"  walk  with  you  to  the  dock-yard  last  Saturday, 
and  one  still  more  to  be  dwelt  on  the  next  dav,  on  the 
ramparts;  when  the  balmy  air,  the  sparkling  sea,  and 
your  sweet  looks  and  conversation  were  altogether  in  the 
most  delicious  harmonv,  and  afforded  sensations  which 
are  to  raise  ecstasy  even  in  retrospect.  This,  as  well  as 
I  understand,  is  to  be  the  substance  of  my  information. 
He  makes  mo  write,  but  I  do  not  know  what  else  is  to  be 
comm\micatod,  except  tins  said  visit  to  Portsmouth,  and 
these  two  said  walks,  and  his  introduction  to  vour  familv, 
es'»eciallv  to  a  fair  sister  of  vours,  a  fine  uirl  of  fifteen, 
who  was  of  tlie  party  on  the  ramparts,  taking  her  first 
lesson,  I  presume,  in  love.  I  have  not  time  for  writing 
much,  biit  it  would  be  out.  of  place  if  I  had,  for  this  is  to 
be  a  mere  letter  of  l)usiness,  penned  for  the  purpose  of 
c(mvevincr  nccessarv  information,  which  could  not  be  de- 
laved  without  risk  of  evil.     IVfv  dear,  dear   Fannv,  if  1  V 

had  you  here,  how  I  Avould  talk  to  you!  — You  should 
listen  to  me  till  you  were  tired,  and  advise  me  till  you 
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were  still  tired  more  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  my  great  mind  on  pa[)er,  so  I  will  abstain 
altoirether,  and  leave  vou  to  guess  what  vou  like.  I  have 
no  news  for  you.  You  have  polities,  of  course ;  and  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  i)lague  you  with  the  names  of  i)eopie 
and  parties  that  fill  up  my  time.  I  ought  to  have  sent 
you  an  account  of  your  cousin's  first  party,  but  I  Avas 
lazy,  and  now  it  is  too  long  ago;  ^uflice  it  that  every- 
thing was  Just  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  style  that  any  of  her 
connections  must  have  been  gratified  to  witness,  and  that 
her  own  dress  and  manners  did  her  the  greatest  credit. 
My  friend,  Mrs.  Fraser,  is  mad  for  such  a  house,  and  it 
would  not  make  me  miserable.  I  go  to  Lady  Stornaway 
after  Easter;  she  seems  in  high  spirits,  and  very  happy. 
I  fancy  Lord  S.  is  very  good-humored  and  pleasant  in 
his  own  family,  and  I  do  not  think  him  so  very  ill-looking 
as  I  did;  at  least,  one  sees  many  worse.  He  will  not  do 
by  the  side  of  your  cousin  Edmund.  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned hero,  what  shall  I  say?  If  I  avoided  his  name  en- 
tirely, it  AVGuld  look  suspicious.  I  will  say,  then,  that 
we  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times,  and  that  my  friends 
here  are  very  much  struck  with  his  gentlemanlike  ap- 
pearance. Mrs.  Fraser  (no  bad  judge)  declares  she 
knows  but  three  men  in  town  who  have  so  good  a  person, 
height,  and  air ;  and  I  nuist  confess,  when  he  dined  here 
the  other  day,  there  were  none  to  compare  with  him,  and 
we  were  a  party  of  sixteen.  Luckily  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  dress  nowadays  to  tell  tnles,  but  —  but  —  but  — 

Yours  affectionately. 

I  had  almost  forgot  (it  was  lulmund's  fault,  he  gets 
into  my  head  more  than  does  me  good)  one  very  material 
thing  I  had  to  say  from  Henry  and  myself,  —  I  mean  about 
our  taking  you  back  into  Nortliami)tonshire.  iNly  dea?' 
little  creature,  do  not  stay  at  Portsmouth  to  lose  your 
pr.'tty  looks.  Those  vile  sea-breezes  are  the  ruin  of 
l?auty  and  health.     My  poor  aunt  always  felt  affected 
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it'  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea,  wliieh  tlie  Admiral  of 
course  never  believed,  but  I  know  it  was  so.  I  am  at 
your  service  and  Henry's,  at  an  hour's  noti"p.  I  should 
like  the  scheme,  and  we  would  make  a  little  circuit,  and 
show  you  Everingham  in  our  way,  and  perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  passing  through  London,  and  seeing  the 
inside  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Scjuare.  Only  keep  your 
cousin  Edmund  from  me  at  such  a  time,  I  should  not  like 
to  be  tempted.  What  a  long  letter !  —  one  Avord  more. 
Henry,  I  find,  has  some  idea  of  going  into  Norfolk  again 
upon  some  business  that  you  approve,  but  this  cannot 
possibly  be  permitted  before  the  middle  of  next  week, 
that  is,  he  cannot  anyhow  be  spared  till  after  the  14th, 
for  we  have  a  party  that  evening.  The  value  of  a  man 
like  Henry  on  such  an  occasion  is  what  you  can  have  no 
conception  of ;  so  you  must  take  it  upon  my  word  to  be 
inestimable.  He  will  see  the  Rushworths,  which  I  own 
I  am  not  sorry  for,  —  having  a  little  curiosity  —  and  so  1 
think  has  he,  though  he  will  not  acknowledge  it. 

This  was  a  letter  to  be  run  through  eagerly,  to 
be  read  deliberately,  to  supply  matter  for  much  re- 
flection, and  to  leave  everything  in  greater  sus- 
pense than  ever.  The  only  certainty  to  be  drawn 
from  it  was  that  nothiuo;  decisive  had  vet  taken 
place.  Edmund  lutd  not  yet  spoken.  How  Miss 
Crawford  really  ielt,  — how  she  moant  to  act  or 
might  act  without  or  against  her  meaning,  — 
whether  his  importance  to  her  were  quite  what  it 
had  been  before  the  last  separation, — whether  if 
lessened  it  were  bkely  to  lessen  more  or  to  recover 
itself,  were  subjects  for  endless  conjecture,  and  to 
be  thought  of  on  that  day  and  many  days  to  come^ 
without  producing  any  conclusion.  The  idea  that 
returned    the    oftenest    was    that    Miss    Crawford, 
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after  proving  herself  cooled  and  staggered  by  a 
return  to  London  habits,  would  yet  prove  herself 
in  the  end  too  much  attached  to  him  to  give  him 
up.  She  would  try  to  be  more  ambitious  than  her 
heart  would  alhiw.  She  would  hesitate,  she  would 
tease,  she  would  condition,  she  would  require  a 
great  deal,  but  she  would  finally  accept.  This 
w^as  Fanny's  most  frequent  expectation.  A  house 
in  town!  —  that  she  thought  must  be  impossible. 
Yet  there  was  no  saying  what  INIiss  Crawford 
might  not  ask.  The  prosT>cot  for  lier  cousin  grew 
worse  and  worse.  The  woman  who  could  speak  of 
him,  and  speak  only  of  his  appearance!  — What 
an  unworthy  attachment!  To  be  deriving  sup- 
port from  the  commendations  of  ]\Irs.  Eraser!  She 
who  had  known  liim  intimately  half  a  year !  Fanny 
was  ashamed  of  her.  Those  ])arts  of  the  letter 
which  related  only  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  herself 
touched  her,  in  comparison,  slightly.  Wliether 
Mr.  Crawford  went  into  iS^orfolk  before  or  after  the 
14th  was  certainly  no  concern  of  hers,  though, 
everything  considered,  she  thought  he  would  go 
without  delay.  That  IMiss  Crawford  should  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  meeting  between  him  and  jNIrs. 
Kushworth  was  all  in  her  worst  line  of  conduct, 
and  grossly  unkind  and  ill-judged;  but  she  hoped 
he  would  not  be  actuated  by  any  such  degrading 
curiosity.  He  acknowledged  no  such  inducement, 
and  his  sister  ought  to  have  given  him  credit  for 
better  feelings  than  her  own. 

She  was  yet  more  impatient  iov  another  letter 
from  town  after  receiving  this  than  she  had  been 
before;   and  for  a  few  days  was  so  unsettled  by  it 
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altogether,  by  what  had  come  and  wliat  might 
come,  that  her  usual  readings  and  conversations 
with  Susan  were  much  suspended.  She  could  not 
command  her  attention  as  she  wished.  If  Mr. 
Crawford  remembered  her  message  to  her  cousin, 
she  thought  it  very  likely,  most  likely,  that  he 
would  write  to  her  at  all  events,  —  it  would  be  most 
consistent  with  his  usual  kindness;  and  till  she 
got  rid  of  this  idea,  till  it  gradually  wore  off,  by 
no  letters  ajipearing  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  more,  she  was  in  a  most  restless,  anxious 
state. 

At  length  a  something  like  composure  succeeded. 
Suspense  must  be  submitted  to,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  w^ear  her  out  and  make  her  useless. 
Time  did  something,  her  own  exertions  sometliing 
more;  and  she  resumed  her  attentions  to  Susan, 
and  again  awakened  the  same  interest  in  tliem. 

Susan  was  growing  very  fond  of  her;  and  though 
without  any  of  the  early  deliglit  in  books  which 
had  been  so  strong  in  Fanny,  with  a  disposition 
much  less  inclined  to  sedentary  pursuits,  or  to  in- 
formation for  information's  sake,  she  had  so  strong 
a  desire  of  not  appearing  ignorant  as,  with  a  good, 
clear  understanding,  mnde  her  a  most  attentive, 
profitable,  tliankful  pupil.  Fanny  was  her  oracle. 
Fanny's  explanations  and  remarks  were  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  every  essay,  or  every  chapter 
of  liistory.  AVliat  Fanny  told  lier  of  former  times 
dwelt  more  on  lier  mind  tlian  the  pages  of  Gold- 
smith; and  slie  paid  lier  sister  the  coin|)liment  of 
preferring  her  style  to  that  of  any  ])rinted  author. 
The  early  liabit  of  reading  was  wanting. 
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Their  conversations,  however,  were  not  always 
on  subjects  so  high  as  history  or  morals.  Others 
had  their  hour;  and  of  lesser  matters,  none  re- 
turned so  often,  or  remained  so  long  between  them, 
as  Mansfield  Park,  a  description  of  the  peo[)le,  the 
manners,  the  amusements,  the  ways  of  Manslield 
Park.  Susan,  who  had  an  innate  taste  for  the 
genteel  and  well-appointed,  was  eager  to  hear,  and 
Fanny  could  not  but  indulge  herself  in  dwelling 
on  so  beloved  a  theme.  She  hoped  it  was  not 
wrong;  though,  after  a  time,  Susan's  very  great  ad- 
miration of  everything  said  or  done  in  her  uncle's 
house,  and  earnest  longing  to  go  into  Northamp- 
tonshire, seemed  almost  to  blame  her  for  exciting 
feelings  which  could  not  be  gratified. 

Poor  Susan  was  very  little  better  fitted  for  home 
than  her  elder  sister;  and  as  Fanny  grew  thor- 
oughly to  understand  this,  she  began  to  feel  that 
when  her  own  release  from  Portsmouth  came,  her 
happiness  would  have  a  luaterial  drawback  in 
leaving  Susan  behind.  That  a  girl  so  capable  of 
being  made  everything  good  should  be  left  in  such 
hands  distressed  her  more  and  more.  Were  she 
likely  to  have  a  home  to  invite  her  to,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be!  and  had  it  been  possible 
for  her  to  return  Mr.  Crawford's  regard,  the  prob- 
ability of  his  being  very  far  from  objecting  to 
such  a  measure  would  have  been  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  all  her  own  comforts.  Slie  thought  he  was 
really  good-tempered,  and  could  fancy  his  entering 
into  a  plan  of  that  sort  most  pleasantly. 

VOL.  II.  —  16 
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Seven  weeks  of  the  two  months  were  very  nearly 
gone,  when  the  one  letter,  the  letter  from  Edmund 
so  long  expected,  was  put  into  Fanny's  liands. 
As  slie  opened  and  saw  its  length,  she  prepared 
herself  for  a  minute  detail  of  happiness  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  love  and  praise  towards  tlie  fortunate 
creature  who  was  now  mistress  of  his  fate.  These 
were  the  contents :  — 

Mansfield  Pakk. 
My  dea.v  Fanny,  —  Excuse  me  that  I  have  not 
written  before.  Crawford  told  ine  that  you  were  wish- 
ing  to  hear  from  me,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  write 
from  London,  and  persuaded  myself  that  you  would 
understand  my  silence.  Could  I  have  sent  a  few  happy 
lines,  they  should  not  have  been  wanting,  but  nothing 
of  that  nature  was  ever  in  my  power.  I  am  returned 
to  Mansfield  in  a  less  assiu'ed  state  than  when  I  left  it. 
ISIy  hopes  are  much  weaker.  You  are  probably  aware 
of  this  ah'eady.  So  very  fond  of  you  as  Miss  Crawford 
is,  it  is  most  natural  that  she  should  tell  vou  enouo;h  of 
her  own  feelinss  to  furnish  a  tolerable  sfuess  at  mine.  I 
will  not  be  prevented,  howevt'r,  from  making  my  own 
eonununication.  Our  conlidences  in  you  nee»l  not  clash. 
I  ask  no  (juestions.  Tliei-e  is  something  soothing  in  the 
idea  that  we  have  t)ie  same  friend,  and  that  Avhatever 
unhappy  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  between  us, 
we  are  united  in  our  love  of  you.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  tell  you  how  things  now  are,  and  what  are  my 
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present  plans,  if  plans  I  can  be  said  to  liave.  I  bave 
been  returnt'd  since  Satunlay.  I  \v;is  three  works  in 
London,  and  saw  her  (for  London)  very  often.  I  had 
every  attention  from  the  Frasers  that  could  be  reasona- 
bly expected.  I  (hire  say  I  was  not  reasonable  in  carry- 
ing with  me  hopes  of  an  intereoui'se  at  all  like  that  of 
jMansfield.  It  was  her  manner,  however,  rather  than 
any  unfreciuency  of  meeting.  Had  she  been  different 
when  I  did  see  her,  I  should  have  made  no  complaint, 
but  from  the  very  first  she  was  alteretl  ;  my  first  recep- 
tion was  so  unlike  what  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  almost 
resolved  on  leaving  London  again  directly.  I  need  not 
particularize.  You  know  the  weak  side  of  her  character, 
and  may  imagine  the  sentiments  and  expressions  which 
were  torturing  me.  She  was  in  high  spirits,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  were  giving  all  the  support  of  their 
own  bad  sense  to  her  too  lively  mind.  1  do  not  like  Mrs. 
Eraser.  8hc  is  a  cold-hearted,  vain  woman,  who  has 
married  entirely  from  convenience,  and,  though  evidently 
unhappy  in  her  marriage,  ])laces  her  disappointment  not 
to  faults  of  judgment  or  temper,  or  disproportion  of  age, 
but  to  her  being,  after  all,  less  affluent  than  many  of  her 
ac(piaintance,  especially  than  her  sister,  Lady  Stornaway, 
and  is  the  determined  supporter  of  everything  mercenary 
and  ambiti(jus,  provided  it  be  only  mercenary  and  ambi- 
tious enough.  I  look  upon  her  intimacy  with  those  two 
sisters  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  her  life  and  mine. 
They  have  hevw  leading  her  astray  for  years.  Could  she 
be  detached  from  them  I  —  and  sometimes  I  do  not  despair 
of  it,  for  the  affection  a})pears  to  be  ])rincipally  on  their 
side.  They  are  very  fond  of  her;  but  I  am  sure  she 
does  not  love  them  as  she  loves  you.  When  I  think  of 
her  great  attachment  to  you,  indeed,  and  the  whole  of 
her  judicious,  upright  conduct  as  a  sister,  she  appears  a 
very  different  creature,  capable  of  everything  noble,  and  I 
am  ready  to  blame  myself  for  a  too  harsh  construction  of 
a  playful  manner.     I  cannot  give  her  up,  Fanny.     She 
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is  tho  onlv  woman  in  the  world  whom  I  conld  ovor  think 
of  as  a  wife.     If    I  did  not  believe  that  she   had   some 
rcfjard  for  me,  of  course  I   sliould  not  say  this,  hut   I  do 
helii've  it.      I    nni  convinecd    thiit   she  is  not  without  a 
decided  ])referenee.     I  have  no  jealousy  of  any  individ- 
ual.     It  is  the  inlluenee  of  the   fashionable  world  alto- 
gether that  I  am  jealous  of.     It  is  the  habits  of  wealth 
that  I  fear.     Her  ideas   are   not   hiirher  than  her  own 
fortune  may  warrant,  but  they  are  beyond  what  our  in- 
comes united  could  authorize.     There  is  comfort,  how- 
ever, even  here.      I  could  i)etter  bear  to  lose  her,  because 
not  rich  enou<:;lj,  tl-au  because  of  my  ])rofession.     That 
woLild  only  })rove  her  affection  not  e(|ual   to  sacrifices, 
which,  in    fact,   I    am  scarcely  justified   in  askin<>: ;    and 
if  1  am  refused,  that,  I  think,  will  be  the  lionest  motive. 
Her  prejudices,  1  trcst,  are  n(»t  so  strong  as  they  were. 
You  have  my  thought.-;   exactly  as  they  arise,  my  dear 
Fanny;    j-erhaps  they  are  sometimes  contradictory,  but 
it  will  not  be  a  less  faithful  picture  of  mv  mind.     Ilaviuii; 
once  begun,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  all  I  feel.    T 
cannot  give  her  up.     Connected,  as  we  already  are,  and. 
I  hope,  arc  to  be,  to  give  up  INIary  Crawford  would  be 
to  give  up  the  society  of  some  of  those  most  dear  to  me, 
—  to  banish  myself   from  the  very  houses  and  friends 
whom,   under  any  other  distress,   I   should    turn   to  for 
consolation.     The  loss  of  Mary  I  nnist  consider  as  com- 
prehending the  loss  of  Crawford  and  of  Fanny.     Were 
it  a  decided  <^hl;,g,  an  actual   refusal,  I  ho[)e   I    should 
know  how  to  bear  it,  and   how  to  endeavor  to  weaken 
lier   hold   on    my  heart;    and    in    the   course   of   a    few 
years—      But  T  am  writing  mmsf  nse.     Were  I  '-efused, 
I  must  bear  it;  and  till  I  am,  i  can  never  cease  to  try 
for  her.     This  is  the  truth,      The  only  (picstion  is  how? 
Wha*"   may  be   the  likeliest  means?     I   have  sometimes 
tlioujrht   of   going   to   London    a<iain   afte"    I^aster,    and 
sometimes  resolved  on  doing  noti  ing  till  sue  returns  to 
Mansfiehl      Even  now  she  speaks  with  pleasure  of  being 
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in  Mansfield  in  June;  but  June  is  at  a  great  di(*<anee, 
and  1  believe  1  shall  write  to  her.  I  have  nearlv  deter- 
mini'd  on  explaining  myself  by  letter.  To  be  at  an  eai  ly 
certainty  is  a  matei'ial  object.  My  j)resent  state  is  mis- 
erably irksome.  Considerinijf  every! binp;,  I  tbink  a  K'lier 
will  be  decidedly  the  best  method  of  expLination.  1  sludl 
be  able  to  write  nnieh  that  I  could  not  say  and  shall  be 
u;ivinix  her  time  for  relleetion  before  she  resolvc^s  on  her 
answer,  and  I  am  less  afraid  of  the  result  of  reflection 
tluin  of  an  inuni'diate  hasty  impulse;  1  think  I  am. 
My  greatest  danger  would  lie  in  her  consulting  Mrs. 
Fraser,  and  I  at  a  distance,  unable  to  help  my  own 
cause.  A  letter  exposes  to  all  the  evil  of  consultation; 
and  where  the  mind  is  anything  short  of  perfect  decision, 
an  adviser  may  in  an  unlucky  moment  lead  it  to  do 
what  it  may  afterwards  regret.  1  m'sst  think  this  matter 
over  a  little.  This  long  letter,  full  of  my  own  concerns 
alone,  will  be  enough  to  tire  even  the  friendship  of  a 
Fanny.  The  last  time  1  saw  Crawford  was  at  Mns. 
Fraser's  pai'ty.  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  with  all 
that  I  see  ami  hear  of  him.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
wavering.  He  thoroughlv  knows  his  own  mind,  and  acts 
up  to  his  resolutions, — an  inestimable  (piality.  I  could 
not  see  him  and  my  eldest  sister  in  the  same  room  with- 
out recollecting  what  you  once  told  me.  and  f  aeknowl- 
edtie  that  thev  did  not  meet  as  friends.  There  was 
marked  cf)olness  on  her  side.  'I  hev  scarcelv  spoke.  I 
saw  him  draw  bnck  surprised,  and  1  was  sorry  that  Mi'S. 
Kushworth  shoidd  resent  any  former  sup{)Osed  sli'j;lit  to 
Miss  Bertram.  Vou  will  wish  to  her.r  my  oi)inion  of 
Maria's  degree  of  comfort  as  a  wife.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  unhnj)pint'ss.  I  hope  they  get  on  pretty 
well  together.  I  dined  twice  in  Wimj)ole  Street,  and 
miuht  have  been  there  oftener ;  but  it  is  mortifving  to  be 
with  Kushworth  as  a  brother.  Julia  seems  to  enjoy 
London  exceedingly.  I  had  little  enjoyment  there,  — ■ 
but  have  less  here.     We  are  not  a  lively  party.     You 
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arc  very  miu^i  Avantcd.  T  miss  you  more  than  T  can 
express.  iMy  motlicr  tlcsires  her  l)est  love,  and  hojR-s 
to  liear  from  you  soon.  She  talks  of  vou  ahuost  evcrv 
hour  and  I  aui  sorry  to  find  how  many  weeks  moio  j-he 
is  likely  to  he  without  you.  ^Fy  father  means  to  fetch 
you  himself,  but  it  will  not  be  till  after  Easier,  when  he 
has  business  in  town.  You  are  happy  at  Portsmouth,  T 
hope ;  but  this  must  not  be  a  yearly  visit.  I  want  you  at 
home,  that  I  may  have  your  opinion  about  Thornton 
Laeey.  I  have  little  heart  for  extensive  improvements 
till  I  know  that  it  will  ever  have  a  nn'stress.  I  think  I 
shall  certainly  write.  It  is  ([uite  settled  that  the  Grants 
go  to  liath ;  they  leave  Mansfield  on  JNIonday.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  am  not  comfortable  enough  to  be  fit  for 
anybody ;  but  your  aunt  seems  to  feel  out  of  luck  that 
such  an  article  of  JManslield  news  should  fall  to  ray  pen 
instead  of  hers. 

Yours  ever,  my  dearest  Fanny. 

^*  I  never  will,  — no,  I  certainly  never  will  wish 
for  a  letter  again,"  was  Fanny's  secret  declaration 
as  she  finished  this.  *'  What  do  they  briii*;  but 
disappointment  and  sorrow  ?  —  Not  till  after 
Easter!  How  shall  I  bear  it?  And  my  poor  aunt 
talking  of  me  every  hour  !  " 

Fanny  checked  the  tendency  of  these  thoughts 
as  well  as  she  could;  but  she  was  within  half  a 
minute  of  starting  the  idea  that  Sir  Thomas  was 
quite  unkind  both  to  her  aunt  and  to  herself.  As 
for  the  main  subject  of  the  letter,  — there  was 
nothing  in  that  to  soothe  irritation.  !She  Mas 
almost  vexed  into  displeasure  and  anger  against 
Edmund.  "  There  is  no  gottd  in  this  delay,"  said 
she.  ''AVhy  is  not  it  settled?  He  is  blinded, 
and   nothing  will   open  his  eyes, — nothing    can, 
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Clod    grant    that    her    intluence  do   not   make   him 


cease    to    be    respet;tabh'!  She  looked    over  tlie 

letter  again.  ''  'So  very  fond  of  me!  'tis  non- 
sense all.  She  loves  nolxxly  but  herstdf  and  her 
brother.  Her  friends  leading  her  astrav  for  vears! 
She  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  led  tliem  astray. 
They  have  all,  perliai>s,  been  corru}>ting  one  an- 
other; but  if  they  are  so  much  fcmder  of  her  than 
she  is  of  them,  she  is  the  less  likely  to  have  been 
hurt,  excej)t  by  their  flattery.  '  The  only  woman 
in  the  world  whom  he  could  ever  think  of  as  a 
wife.'  I  firmly  believe  it.  It  is  an  attachment  to 
govern  his  whole  life.  Accepted  or  refused,  his 
lieart  is  wedded  to  her  forever.  '  The  loss  of  Mary 
I  must  consider  as  comprehending  the  loss  of 
Crawford  and  Fanny.'  Edmund,  you  do  not  know 
me.  The  families  would  never  be  connected  if  you 
did  not  connect  them!  Oh,  write,  write!  Finish 
it  at  once;  let  there  be  an  end  of  this  suspense. 
Fix,  commit,  condemn  yourself .  " 

Such  sensations,  however,  were  too  near  akin  to 
resentment  to  be  long  guiding  Fanny's  soliloquies. 
She  was  soon  more  softened  and  sorrowful.  His 
warm  regard,  his  kind  expressions,  his  confidential 
treatment  touched  her  strongly.  He  was  only  too 
good  to  everybody.  It  was  a  letter,  in  short, 
which  she  w'ould  not  but  have  had  for  the  world, 
and  which  could  never  be  valued  enough.  This 
was  the  end  of  it. 

Everybody  at  all  addicted  to  letter-writing  with- 
out having  much  to  »a,y,  which  will  include  a  large 
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jn'ojKU'tion  of  tlift  fcinjilo  world  at  Icnst,  must  feel, 
witli  Lady  lU'rtraiii,  that  slic  was  out  of  luck  iu 
]iaviu<^  such  a  cajtital  j)i('cc  (»f  Manslicld  news  as 
the  certainty  of  the  Cirants  ^<>iii<jf  to  IJatli  occur  at 
a  time  when  she  could  make  no  advantage  of  it, 
and  will  admit  that  it  must  have  been  very  morti- 
fying to  her  to  see  it  fall  to  the  share  of  her  thank- 
less son,  and  treated  as  concisely  as  possible  at 
the  end  of  a  long  letter,  instead  of  having  it  to 
spread  over  the  largest  part  of  a  page  of  her  own. 
For  though  Lady  Bertram  rather  shone  in  the 
epistolary  line,  having  early  in  her  marriage,  from 
the  want  of  other  employment,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  Sir  Thomas's  being  in  Parliament,  got 
into  the  way  of  making  and  keei)ing  corres[)ondents, 
and  formed  for  herself  a  very  creditable,  common- 
jilace,  am]>lifying  style,  so  that  a  very  little  matter 
was  enough  for  her,  she  could  not  do  entirely  with- 
out any;  she  must  have  something  to  write  about, 
even  to  her  niece;  and  being  so  soon  to  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Grant's  gout^  symptoms  and  Mrs. 
Grant's  morning  calls,  it  was  very  hard  upon  her 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  last  epistolary  uses  she 
could  put  them  to. 

There  was  a  rich  amends,  however,  preparing 
for  her.  Lady  Bertram's  hour  of  good  luck  came. 
Within  a  few  days  from  the  receipt  of  Edmund's 
letter,  Fanny  had  one  from  her  aunt,  beginning 
thus : — 


My  dkak  Faxxy,  —  I  take  up  my  j)eii  lo  coiiniiuni- 
cate  some  very  alarming  intelligence,  which  I  make  no 
doubt  will  give  you  much  concern. 
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up  tlie  pen  to  lUMjuaint  her  with  all  tlir  partieulars 
of  the  Grants'  inteiidrd  journey;  I'or  tlic  present 
intelligence  was  of  a  nature  to  promise  oeeupatiou 
for  the  pen  for  many  days  to  come,  heiiig  uo  less 
than  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  eldest  son,  of 
^vhich  they  had  received  notice  by  express  a  few 
hours  before. 

Tom  had  gone  from  London  with  a  party  of 
young  men  to  Newmarket,  where  a  neglected  fall 
and  a  good  deal  of  drinking  had  brought  on  a 
fever;  and  when  the  party  broke  u[),  being  unable 
to  move,  had  been  left  by  himself  at  the  house  of 
one  of  these  young  men,  to  the  comforts  of  Bick- 
ness  and  solitude,  and  the  attendance  only  of  ser- 
vants. Instead  of  being  soon  well  enough  to 
follow  his  friends,  as  he  had  then  ho[)ed,  his  dis- 
order increased  considerably,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  thought  so  ill  of  himself  as  to  be  as 
ready  as  his  physician  to  have  a  letter  despatched 
to  Mansfield. 

"  This  distressino;  intelligence,  as  you  may  suppose," 
observed  her  Ladyshij),  after  giving  the  substance  of  it, 
"has  aji;itated  us  exceedingly,  and  we  cannot  prevent  our- 
selves from  being  greatly  alarmed  and  apprehensive  for 
the  poor  invalid,  whose  state  Sir  Thomas  fears  may  be 
very  critical ;  and  Ednumd  kindly  j)roposes  attending  his 
brother  immediately;  but  1  am  hapj)y  to  add  that  Sir 
Thomas  will  not  leave  me  on  this  distressing  occasion,  as 
it  would  be  too  trying  for  me.  We  shall  greatly  miss 
Edmund  in  our  small  circle;  but  1  trust  and  hope  lie  will 
find  the  poor  invalid  in  a  less  alarming  state  than  might 
be  apprehended,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  bring  him  to 
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Mansfi(.'ld  shor  ly,  which  Sir  Thomas  proposes  should  ho 
(lono;  and  i,hinks  best  on  every  account,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self the  poor  sufferer  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  the  re- 
moval without  material  inconvenience  or  injury.  As  I 
have  lictie  doubt  of  your  feeling  for  us,  my  dear  Fanny, 
under  these  distressing  circumstances,  I  will  write  again 
very  soon." 

^Fanny's  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  indeed 
considerably  more  warm  and  genuine  than  her 
aunt's  style  of  writing.  She  felt  truly  for  them 
all.  Tom  dangerously  ill,  Edmund  gone  to  attend 
him,  and  the  sadly  small  party  remaining  at  Mans- 
field were  cares  to  shut  out  every  other  care,  or 
almobt  every  other.  She  could  just  find  selfishness 
enough  to  wonder  whetlier  Edmund  had  written  to 
Miss  Crawford  before  this  summons  came,  but  no 
sentiment  dwelt  long  with  her  that  was  not  purely 
affectionate  and  disinterestedly  anxious.  Her  aunt 
did  not  neglect  her;  she  wrote  again  and  again: 
they  were  receiving  frequent  accounts  from  Ed- 
mund, and  these  accounts  were  as  regularly  trans- 
mitted to  Funny,  in  the  same  diffuse  style,  and  the 
same  medley  of  trusts,  hopes,  and  fears,  all  follow- 
ing and  jiroducing  each  other  at  hap-hazard.  It 
was  a  sort  of  playing  at  being  frightened.  The 
sufferinurs  which  Ladv  Bertram  did  not  see  had 
little  power  over  her  fancy;  and  slie  wrote  very 
comfortably  about  agitation  and  anxietv  and 
poor  invalids,  till  Tom  was  actually  conveyed  to 
Mansfield,  and  her  own  eyes  had  beheld  his  altered 
appearance.  Then  a  letter  which  she  had  been 
previously  preparing  for  Fanny  was  finished  in 
a  different  style,  in  the  language  of  real  feeling 
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and    alarm;    then   she    wrote   as   she   might   have 
spoken :  — 

"  ire  is  jnst  come,  my  de;ir  Fanny,  and  is  taken  up- 
stairs;  and  r  am  so  sliockod  to  soe  him  tliat  1  do  n(.t 
know  what  to  do.  I  am  sure  he  has  heen  very  ill. 
Poor  Tom  !  I  am  (juite  grieved  for  liim,  and  very  much 
frightened;  and  so  is  Sir  Thomas;  and  how  glad  1  should 
be  if  you  were  here  to  comfort  me  !  But  Sir  Thomas 
hopes  he  will  he  better  to-morrow,  and  says  we  nmst 
consider  his  journey." 

The  real  solicitude  now  awakened  in  the  mater- 
nal bosom  was  not  soon  over.  Tom's  extreme 
impatience  to  be  removed  to  Manslield,  and  expe- 
rience those  comforts  of  home  and  family  which 
had  been  little  thought  of  in  uninterrupted  health, 
had  probably  induced  his  being  conveyed  thither 
too  early,  as  a  return  of  fever  came  on,  and  for  a 
week  he  was  in  a  more  alarming  state  than  ever. 
They  were  all  very  seriously  frightened.  Lady 
Jiertram  wrote  her  daily  terrors  to  her  niece,  who 
might  now  be  said  to  live  upon  letters,  and  pass 
all  her  time  between  suffering  from  that  of  to- 
day and  looking  forward  to  to-morrow's.  Without 
any  particular  affection  for  her  eldest  cousin,  her 
tenderness  of  heart  made  her  foel  that  she  could 
not  spare  him;  and  the  purity  of  her  principles 
a'hled  yet  a  keener  solicitude,  when  she  considered 
how  little  useful,  how  little  self-denying  his  life 
had  apj)arently  been. 

Susan  was  her  only  companion  and  listener  on 
this,  as  on  more  common  occasions.  Susan  was 
always  ready  to  lu^ar  and  to  sympathize.     Nobody 
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else  could  be  interested  in  so  remote  an  evil  as  ill- 
ness in  a  family  above  a  hundrri  miles  off,  — not 
even  Mrs.  Price,  beyond  a  brief  question  or  two, 
if  she  saw  her  daughter  with  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  now  and  then  the  quiet  observation  of,  ^^My 
poor  sister  Bertram  must  be  in  a  great  deal  of 
trouble/' 

So  long  divided  and  so  differently  situated,  the 
ties  of  blood  were  little  more  than  nothing.  An 
attachment  originally  as  tranquil  as  their  tem- 
pers was  now  become  a  mere  name.  ]\Irs.  l*rice 
did  quite  as  much  for  Lady  Bertram  as  Lady 
Bertram  would  have  done  for  Mrs.  Price.  Tliree 
or  four  Prices  might  have  been  swej)t  away,  any 
or  all,  except  Fanny  and  William,  and  Lady 
Bertram  would  have  thought  little  about  it;  or 
perhaps  might  have  caught  from  Mrs.  Norris's 
lips  the  cant  of  its  being  a  very  happy  thing,  and 
a  great  blessing  to  their  poor  dear  sister  Price  to 
have  them  so  well  provided  for. 
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At  about  the  week's  end  from  his  return  to  Mans- 
field, Tom's  immediate  danger  was  over,  and  he 
was  so  far  pronounced  safe  as  to  make  his  mother 
perfectly  easyj  for  being  now  used  to  the  sight  of 
him  in  his  suffering,  helpless  state,  and  hearing 
only  the  best,  and  never  thinking  beyond  what 
she  heard,  with  no  disposition  for  alarm  and  no 
aptitude  at  a  hint.  Lady  Bertram  was  the  happiest 
subject  in  the  world  for  a  little  medical  imposition. 
The  fever  was  subdued;  the  fever  had  been  his 
complaint,  of  course  he  would  soon  be  well  again: 
Lady  Bertram  could  think  nothing  loss,  and  Fanny 
shared  her  aunt's  security,  till  she  received  a  few 
lines  from  Edmund,  written  purposely  to  give  her 
a  clearer  idea  of  his  brother's  situation,  and  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  apprehensions  wdiich  he  and 
his  father  had  imbibed  from  the  physician  with 
respect  to  some  strong  hectic  symptoms  which 
seemed  to  seize  the  frame  on  the  departure  of  the 
fever.  They  judged  it  best  that  Lady  Bertram 
should  not  be  harassed  by  alarms  which,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  would  prove  unfounchnl;  but  there 
was  no  reason  wliy  Fanny  should  not  know  the 
truth.      They  were  apprehensive  for  liis  lungs. 

A  very  few  lines  from  Edmund  sliowed  her  the 
patient  and  the  sick-room  in  a  juster  and  stronger 
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light  tlian  all  Lady  Bertram's  sheets  of  paper 
could  do.  There  was  hardly  any  one  in  the  house 
who  might  not  have  described,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, better  than  herself,  —  not  one  who  was 
not  more  useful  at  times  to  her  son.  She  could 
do  nothing  but  glide  in  quietly  and  look  at  him; 
but  when  able  to  talk  or  be  talked  to  or  read  to, 
Edmund  was  the  companion  he  preferred.  His 
aunt  worried  him  by  her  cares,  and  Sir  Thomas 
knew  not  how  to  bring  down  his  conversation  or 
his  voice  to  the  level  of  irritation  and  feebleness. 
Edmund  was  all  in  all.  Fanny  would  certainly 
believe  him  so  at  least,  and  must  find  that  her 
estimation  of  him  was  higher  than  ever  when  he 
appeared  as  the  attendant,  supporter,  cheerer  of 
a  suffering  brother.  There  was  not  only  the  de- 
bility of  recent  illness  to  assist;  there  was  also, 
as  -^he  now  learnt,  nerves  much  aftected,  spirits 
much  depressed,  to  calm  and  raise;  and  her  own 
imagination  added  that  there  must  be  a  mind  to 
be  properly  guided. 

The  ^amily  were  not  consum]>tive,  and  she  was 
more  inclined  to  hope  than  fear  for  her  cousin,  — 
except  when  she  thouglit  of  jVIiss  Crawford,  —  but 
Miss  Crawford  gave  her  the  idea  of  being  the  child 
of  good  luck,  and  to  her  sellishness  and  vanity  it 
would  be  good  luck  to  have  Edmund  the  only  son. 

Even  in  the  siclv-cliamber  the  fortunate  ]\larv  was 
not  forgotten.    Edmund's  letter  had  tliis  i)ostscri[)t ; 

"On  the  subject  of  my  last,  I  had  actually  beiiun  a 
letter  when  called  away  by  Tom's  illness;  but  1  have 
now  changed  my  mind,  and  tear  to  trust  the  inlluence  of 
friends.     When  Tom  is  better,  I  shall  go." 
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8ucli  was  the  state  of  Mansiiekl,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  any  change  till  Easter.  A 
line  occasionally  added  by  Edmund  to  his  mother's 
letter  was  enough  for  Fanny's  information.  Tom's 
amendmenfc  was  alarmingly  slow. 

Easter  came,  —  particularly  late  this  year,  as 
Fanny  had  most  sorrowfully  considered,  on  first 
learning  that  she  had  no  chance  of  leaving  Ports- 
mouth till  after  it.  It  came,  and  slie  had  yet 
heard  nothing  of  her  return,  —  nothing  even  of  the 
going  to  London,  which  was  to  j)recede  her  return. 
Her  aunt  often  expressed  a  wish  for  her;  hut  there 
was  no  notice,  no  message  fv.>m  the  uncle,  on  whom 
all  depended.  She  supposed  he  could  not  yet 
leave  his  son;  but  it  was  a  cruel,  a  terrible  delay 
to  her.  The  end  of  April  was  coming  on:  it 
would  soon  be  almost  three  months,  instead  of  two, 
that  she  had  been  absent  from  them  all,  and  that 
her  days  had  been  passing  in  a  state  of  penance, 
which  she  loved  them  too  well  to  hope  they  would 
thoroughly  understand;  and  who  could  yet  say 
when  there  might  be  leisure  to  think  of,  or  fetch 
her? 

Her  eagerness,  her  impatience,  her  longing  to 
be  with  them,  were  such  as  to  bring  a  line  or 
two  of  Cowper's  Tirocinium  forever  before  her. 
"With  what  intense  desire  she  wants  her  home," 
was  continually  on  her  tongue,  as  the  truest  de- 
scri[>tion  of  a  yearning  which  she  could  not  suppose 
any  school-boy's  bosom  to  feel  more  keenly. 

When  she  had  been  coming  to  Portsmouth,  she 
had  loved  to  call  it  her  home,  had  been  fond  of 
saying  that  she  was  going  home,  —  the  word  had 
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l)0(Mi  vory  dear  to  lior;  and  so  it  still  was,  but  it 
must  be  applied  to  Manslicld.  Tliat  was  now  tbe 
lionie.  Purtsnioutb  was  Portsiiioiitli;  Mansfield 
was  lionie.  They  bad  been  long  so  arranged  in 
tbe  indulgence  of  ber  secret  meditations;  and 
notbing  was  more  consolatory  to  ber  tban  to  find 
her  aunt  using  tbe  same  language.  '*  I  cannot 
but  say,  I  mucb  regret  your  being  from  home  at 
this  distressing  time,  so  very  trying  to  my  spirits. 
T  trust  and  hope  and  sincerely  wish  you  may 
never  be  absent  from  home  so  long  again,"  were 
most  delightful  sentences  to  her.  Still,  however, 
it  was  ber  private  regale.  Delicacy  to  her  parents 
made  her  careful  not  to  betray  such  a  preference 
of  her  uncle's  house:  it  was  always,  'MVben  I  go 
back  into  Northamptonshire,  or  when  I  return  to 
Mansfield,  I  shall  do  so  and  so."  For  a  great 
while  it  was  so;  but  at  last  the  longing  grew 
stronger,  it  overthrew  caution,  and  she  found  her- 
self talking  of  wliat  she  should  do  when  she  went 
home,  before  she  was  aware.  She  reproached  her- 
self, colored,  and  looked  fearfully  towards  her 
father  and  mother.  She  need  not  have  been  un- 
easy. There  was  no  sign  of  displeasure,  or  even 
of  hearing  her.  They  were  perfectly  free  from  any 
jealous}^  of  Mansfield.  She  was  as  welcome  to 
wish  herself  there  as  to  be  there. 

It  was  sad  to  Fanny  to  lose  all  the  pleasures  of 
spring.  She  had  not  known  before  what  pleas- 
ures she  had  to  lose  in  passing  March  and  April 
in  a  town.  She  had  not  known  before,  how  much 
tbe  beginnings  and  progress  of  vegetation  had 
delighted   her.       What    animation    both    of   body 
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and  mind  she  liad  derived  from  watching  the  ad- 
vance of  tliJit  season  wliicli  cannot,  in  spite  of  its 
capriciousness,  he  unlovely,  and  seeing  its  increas- 
ing beauties  from  the  earliest  flowers,  in  the 
warmest  divisions  of  her  aunt's  garden,  to  the 
opening  of  leaves  of  her  uncle's  plantations,  and 
the  glory  of  his  woods.  To  be  losing  such  pleas- 
ures was  no  trifle;  to  be  losing  them,  because  she 
■was  in  the  midst  of  closeness  and  noise;  to  have 
confinement,  bad  air,  bad  smells,  substituted  for 
liberty,  freshness,  fragrance,  and  verdure,  was 
infinitely  worse:  but  even  these  incitements  to  re- 
gret were  feeble,  compared  with  what  arose  from 
the  conviction  of  being  missed  by  her  best  friends, 
and  the  longing  to  be  useful  to  those  who  were 
wanting  her! 

Could  she  have  been  at  home,  she  might  have 
been  of  service  to  every  creature  in  the  house. 
She  felt  that  she  must  have  been  of  use  to  all.  To 
all  she  must  have  saved  some  trouble  of  head  or 
hand;  and  were  it  only  in  supporting  the  spirits 
of  her  aunt  Bertram,  keeping  her  from  the  evil  of 
solitude,  or  the  still  greater  evil  of  a  restless, 
officious  companion,  too  apt  to  be  heightening 
danger  in  order  to  enhance  her  own  importance, 
her  being  there  would  have  been  a  general  good. 
She  loved  to  fancy  how  she  could  have  read  to  her 
aunt,  how  she  could  have  talked  to  her,  and  tried 
at  once  to  make  her  feel  the  blessing  of  what  was, 
and  prepare  her  mind  for  what  might  be;  and  how 
many  walks  up  and  down  stairs  she  might  have 
saved  her,  and  how  many  messages  she  might  have 
carried. 
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It  astonisli('(l  licr  tliiit  Tom's  sistors  could  l>e 
satisfied  with  rcnuiiiiiiig  in  Ijondon  at  siicli  a  time, 
—  thr()u<^h  an  illness  which  had  now,  under  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  danger,  lasted  several  weeks. 
They  might  return  to  Mansfield  when  they  chose; 
travelling  could  he  no  dii'liculty  to  them,  and  she 
could  not  comprtliend  how  both  could  still  keep 
away.  If  Mrs.  Kushw^orth  could  imagine  any  in- 
terfering nbligatioi;s,  Julia  was  certainly  ahl^*  ^" 
quit  Ton*  ;i  i  ^i' ver  she  chcje.  It  api)eared 
from  one  <k  hi  aunt's  letters,  that  Julia  had 
offered  to  relf-in  \i  "■  anted,  — but  this  was  all.  It 
was  evident  that  she  would  rather  remain  where 
she  was. 

Fanny  was  disposed  to  think  the  influence  of 
London  very  much  at  war  w4th  all  respectable 
attachments.  She  saw  the  proof  of  it  in  Miss 
Crawford  as  well  as  in  her  cousins:  her  attach- 
ment to  Edmund  had  been  respectable,  the  most 
respectable  part  of  her  character;  her  friendship 
for  herself  had  at  least  been  blameless.  Where 
was  either  sentiment  now?  It  was  so  long  since 
Fanny  had  had  any  letter  from  her  that  she  had 
some  reason  to  think  lightly  of  the  friendship 
which  had  been  so  dwelt  on.  It  was  weeks  since 
she  had  heard  anything  of  Miss  Crawford  or  of 
her  other  connections  in  town,  except  through 
Mansfield,  and  she  was  beginning  to  suppose  that 
she  might  never  know  whether  Mr.  Crawford  had 
gone  into  Norfolk  again  or  not,  till  they  met, 
and  might  never  hear  from  his  sister  any  more 
this  spring,  when  the  following  letter  was  received 
to  revive  old,  and  create  some  new  sensations :  — 
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For<;ive  me,  mv  dear  Fannv,  as  soon  as  vou  can,  for 
my  long  >^ikMK'o,  and  hcliavo  as  if  you  could  for<;ivi'  nu; 
directly.  Tiiis  is  my  modest  nMjucst  and  expectation,  for 
you  are  so  good  that  I  depend  upon  being  treated  better 
than  r  deserve,  —  and  I  write  now  to  hej;  an  immediate 
answer.  1  wani  to  know  the  state  of  things  at  Mansfield 
Park,  and  vou,  no  doubt,  are  •  erfeetlv  able  toirive  it.  One 
should  oe  a  brutt;  not  to  feci  for  the  distress  they  are  in, 
—  and  from  what  I  ^.ear,  poor  Mr.  Bertram  has  a  bad 
chance  of  eVimate  recovery.  I  thought  little  of  his  ill- 
ness at  first.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  person  to 
be  "Made  a  fuss  with,  and  to  make  a  fuss  himself  in  any 
tridii'L!;  disorder,  and  was  cliieny  concerned  for  those  who 
had  t )  nurse  him;  but  now  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
he  i;  really  in  a  decline,  that  the  symptoms  arc  \i\o?.t 
alar'iiing,  and  that  part  of  the  family,  at  least,  arc  u\ira> 
of  it.  If  it  be  so,  I  am  sure  you  nmst  bt;  inelude(^  i;  f}\^Tj 
part,  that  discerning  part,  and  therefore  entre.  .  yo  to 
let  me  know  how  far  I  have  been  rightly  infovmtu.  I 
need  not  say  how  rejoiced  I  shall  be  to  hear  '^r^  has 
been  any  mistake  ;  but  the  report  is  so  prevalent  that  I 
confess  I  cannot  help  trembling.  To  have  such  a  fine 
youn":  man  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  davs  is  most  mel- 
ancholy.  Poor  Sir  Thomas  will  feel  it  ifeadfully.  I 
really  am  quite  agitated  on  the  sid)ject.  Fanny,  Fanny, 
I  see  you  smile,  and  look  cunning  ;  but  upon  my  honor, 
I  never  bribed  a  physician  in  my  life.  Poor  young 
man  !  If  he  is  to  die,  there  will  be  two  poor  young  men 
less  in  the  world  ;  and  with  a  fearless  face  and  bold 
voice  would  I  say  to  any  one  that  wealth  and  conse- 
quence could  fall  into  no  hands  more  deserving  of  them. 
It  was  a  foolish  precipitation  last  Christmas,  but  the  evil 
of  a  few  days  may  be  blotted  out  in  part.  Varnish  and 
gilding  hide  many  stains.  It  will  be  but  the  loss  of  the 
Escjuire  after  his  name.  With  real  affection,  Fanny,  like 
mine,  more  might  be  overlooked.  Write  to  me  by 
return  of   post,  judge  of  my  anxiety,  and  do   not  trifle 
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with  it.  Tell  me  \hv  real  truth,  as  you  liave  it  from  the 
fountain  head.  And  now,  do  not  tronlilc  yonrsclf  to  i»e 
.Tshanied  of  eitlier  niv  feelings  or  voiu'  own.  llelifvc  nie, 
tliey  are  nrjt  only  natural,  they  are  pliihintlirnpie  and 
vii'tuou.**.  I  put  it  to  your  eonscienee,  wlu'ther  "Sir 
Kdnuuid  "  would  not  do  more  <iood  with  all  the  Bertram 
property  than  any  other  possiMe''  Sir."  Had  the  (Grants 
been  at  home,  I  would  nt)t  have  troubled  you  ;  !)ut  you  are 
now  the  only  one  1  can  apply  to  for  the  truth,  his  sisters 
not  being  within  my  reach.  Mrs.  R.  has  been  s})end- 
ing  the  Easter  with  the  Aylmers  at  Twickenham  (as, 
to  be  sure,  you  know),  and  is  not  yet  returned;  and 
Julia  is  with  the  cousins,  who  live  near  liedford  S(juare; 
but  I  forgot  their  name  and  street.  Could  I  immediately 
apply  to  either,  however,  I  should  still  prefer  you,  be- 
cause it  strikes  me  that  thev  have  all  alonjj  been  so 
unwilling  to  have  their  own  amusements  cut  up  as  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth.  I  suj)pose  ^Irs.  R.'s 
Easter  holidavs  will  not  last  nuich  longer;  no  doubt  thev 
are  thorouGrh  holidavs  to  her-  The  AAlmers  are  i)leasant 
peoj)le ;  and  lier  husband  away,  she  can  have  nothing  but 
enjoyment.  I  give  her  credit  for  promoting  his  going 
dutifully  down  to  Bath,  to  fetch  his  mother  ;  but  how 
will  she  and  the  dowager  agree  in  one  house?  Henry  is 
not  at  hand,  so  I  have  nothing  to  sav  from  him.  Do  not 
you  think  Ednuind  would  have  been  in  town  again  long 
aiio,  but  for  this  illness  ? 


( 
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Yours  ever. 


Mary. 


T  had  actually  begun  folding  my  letter,  when  Henry 
walked  in  ;  but  he  brings  no  intelligence  to  prevent  my 
sending  it.  Mrs.  R.  knows  a  decline  is  apprehended  ;  he 
saw  her  this  morning :  she  returns  to  Wimpole  Street  to- 
day ;  the  old  lady  is  come.  Now  do  not  make  yourself 
uneasy  with  any  (pieer  fancies,  because  he  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  Richmond.  He  does  it  every 
spring.     Be  assured   he  cares  for  nobody  but  you.     At 
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this  verv  moment  he  is  wild  to  see  vou,  and  oooui)ied  oidv 
in  eontriviii'j;  tin-  nu'ans  for  doing  so,  and  for  making  his 
])U'asm'e  eonduce  to  yours.  In  proof,  lie  repeats,  and 
more  cagi'rlv,  wliat  he  said  at  Portsmouth  about  oin*  eon- 
vcyiiig  yon  home,  and  I  join  liiin  in  it  with  all  my  soul. 
Hear  Fanny,  write  directly,  and  tell  us  to  come.  It 
will  do  us  all  good.  He  and  I  can  go  to  the  I'arsonage, 
von  know,  and  be  no  trouble  to  our  friends  at  Mansfield 
Park.  It  would  reallv  be  gratifying  to  see  them  all 
again,  and  a  little  addition  of  society  might  be  of  inliiute 
use  to  them ;  and  as  to  yourself,  ycju  must  feel  yourself  to 
be  so  wanted  there  that  you  cannot  in  conscience  (con- 
scientious as  you  are)  kei'p  away,  when  you  have  the 
means  of  returning.  I  have  not  time  or  patience  to  give 
half  Henry's  messages;  be  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of 
each  and  every  one  is  unalterable  affection." 

Eiiniiy's  disgust  at  the  greater  part  of  this 
letter,  with  lier  extreme  reluctance  to  bring  the 
writer  of  it  and  lier  cousin  Edmund  together, 
would  have  made  her  (as  she  felt)  inca[>able  of 
judging  impartially  whetlior  the  concluding  offer 
might  be  accepted  or  not.  To  herself,  individually, 
it  was  most  tempting.  To  be  finding  herself, 
j^erhaps  within  three  days,  transported  to  ]\Ians- 
field,  was  an  image  of  the  greatest  felicity;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  material  drawback  to  be  owing 
such  felicity  to  i)ersons  in  whose  feelings  and  con- 
duct at  the  present  moment  she  saw  so  mucli  to 
condemn,  — the  sister's  feelings,  the  brother's  con- 
duct; her  cold-hearted  amlntion,  his  thought- 
less vanity.  To-  have  him  still  the  acquaintance, 
the  flirt,  perhaps,  of  Mrs.  Kush worth!  She  was 
mortified.  She  had  thought  better  of  liim. 
Happily,  howevei,  she  was  not  left  to  weigh  and 
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(U'cidc  botwcon  f>]»i>osit('  iiidiiuitioiis  aiid  doubtful 
notions  of  rii^lit;  there  wjis  no  oeciision  to  deter- 
mine wlietlier  slie  ou^lit  to  keejj  Kduuiud  Jilid 
JNliiry  asunder  or  not.  Slie  had  a  ruh;  to  ujudy  to, 
which  settl(;d  overytlnn<;.  iler  awe  of  her  unelo 
and  lier  (h*ead  of  takin^^  a  liljerty  witli  liini  made 
it  instantly  2)hiin  to  lier  wliat  slie  luid  to  do.  Shci 
nmst  abs(dutely  decline  the  proposal.  If  lie  wanted, 
lie  would  send  for  her;  and  even  to  offer  an  early 
return  was  a  presum[)tion  which  hardly  anything 
would  have  seemed  lo  justify.  She  thanked  Miss 
Crawford,  but  gave  a  decide«l  negative.  *'  Her  un- 
cle, she  understood,  meant  to  fetch  her;  and  as  her 
cousin's  illness  had  ctuitinued  so  many  weeks  with- 
out her  being  thought  at  all  necessary,  she  must  sup- 
pose her  return  would  be  unwelcome  at  present, 
and  that  she  should  be  felt  an  incumbrance." 

Her  representation  of  her  cousin's  state  at  thia 
time  was  exactly'  according  to  her  own  belief  of  it, 
and  such  as  she  su[)posed  would  convey  to  the 
sanguine  mind  of  her  correspondent  the  hope  of 
everything  she  was  wishing  for.  Edmund  would 
be  forgiven  for  being  a  clergyman,  it  seemed, 
under  certain  conditions  of  wealth;  and  this,  she 
suspected,  was  all  the  conquest  of  prejudice,  which 
he  was  so  ready  to  congratulate  himself  upon. 
She  had  only  learnt  to  think  nothing  of  conse- 
quence but  money. 
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As  Fanny  could  not  (louht  that  her  answer  was 
conveying  a  real  disappointment,  she  was  rather  in 
exj)ectati()n,  from  her  knowhMlgi;  of  Miss  Craw- 
ford's temper,  of  being  urged  again;  and  though  no 
second  letter  arrived  for  the  s[)ace  of  a  week,  she 
had  still  the  same  feeling  when  it  did  come. 

On  receiving  it  she  could  instantly  decide  on  its 
containing  little  writing,  and  was  persuaded  of  its 
having  the  air  of  a  letter  of  haste  and  business. 
Its  object  was  unquestionable;  and  two  moments 
were  enough  to  start  the  i)robability  of  its  being 
merely  to  give  her  notice  that  they  should  be  in 
Portsmouth  that  very  day,  and  to  throw  her  into  all 
the  agitation  of  doubting  what  she  ought  to  do  in 
such  a  case.  If  two  moments,  however,  can  sur- 
round with  difficulties,  a  third  can  disperse  them; 
and  before  she  had  opened  the  possibility  of  Mr. 
and  Miss  Crawford's  having  applied  to  her  uncle 
and  obtained  his  permission,  was  giving  her  ease. 
This  was  the  letter. 

A  most  scandalous,  ill-natured  rumor  has  just  reached 
me;  and  I  writ  dear  Fanny,  to  warn  you  against  giving 
the  least  credit  \o  it,  should  it  spread  into  the  country. 
Depend  upon  it  there  is  some  mistake,  and  that  a  day  or 
two  will  clear  it  up,  —  at  any  rate,  that  Henry  is  blame- 
less,  and   in   spite   of  a   moment's  etourderie  thinks  of 
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nobody  but  you.  Say  not  a  word  of  it,  — hear  nothing, 
surmise  nothing;,  whisper  nothinrj  till  I  write  again.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  all  hushed  up,  and  nothing  proved  but 
Rush  worth's  folly.  If  they  are  gone,  I  would  lay  my 
life  they  are  only  gone  to  ^lansfield  Park,  and  Julia  with 
them.  But  why  would  not  you  let  us  come  for  you  ?  I 
wish  you  may  not  repent  it. 

Yours,  etc. 


ir." 


Fanny  stood  aghast.  As  no  scandalous,  ill- 
natured  rumor  had  reached  her,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  understand  much  of  this  stra  age  letter. 
She  could  only  2>t3i'ceive  that  it  must  relate  to 
Wimpole  Street  and  IMr.  Crawford,  and  only  con- 
jecture that  sometliing  very  imprudent  had  just 
occurred  in  that  quarter  to  draw  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  to  excite  her  jealousy,  in  Miss  Craw- 
ford's apprehension,  if  she  heard  it.  Miss  Craw- 
ford need  not  be  alarmed  for  her.  She  was  only 
sorr}  for  the  parties  concerned  and  for  Mansfield, 
if  the  report  should  spread  so  far;  but  she  hoped 
it  might  not.  If  the  Ilush worths  were  gone  them- 
selves to  JVIansfiold,  as  was  to  be  inferred  from 
what  Miss  Crawfortl  said,  it  was  not  likely  that 
anything  unpleasant  should  have  preceded  them, 
or  at  least  should  make  any  im[)ression. 

As  to  Mr.  Crawford,  she  hoped  it  might  give  him 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  disposition,  convince  him 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  being  steadily  attached 
to  any  one  woman  in  tlie  world,  and  shame  him 
from  persisting  any  longer  in  addressing  herself. 

It  was  very  strange!  She  had  begun  lo  think 
he  really  loved  her,  and  to  fan^  ^  his  affection  for 
her  something  more    than  comnii,  > ;    and  hii    sis- 
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ter  still  said  that  he  cared  for  nobody  else.  Yet 
there  mnst  have  been  some  marked  display  of  at- 
tentions to  her  cousin,  there  must  have  been  some 
strong  indiscretion,  since  her  correspondent  was 
not  of  a  sort  to  regard  a  slight  one. 

Very  uncomfortable  she  was  and  must  continue 
till  she  heard  from  Miss  Crawford  again.  It  was 
impossible  to  banish  the  letter  from  her  thoughts, 
and  she  could  not  relieve  herself  by  speaking  of  it 
to  any  human  being.  Miss  Crawford  need  not 
have  urged  secrecy  with  so  much  warmth,  she 
might  have  trusted  to  her  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  her  cousin. 

The  next  day  came,  and  brought  no  second 
letter.  Fanny  was  disappointed.  She  could  still 
think  of  little  else  all  the  morning;  but  when  her 
father  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  daily 
newspaper  as  usual,  she  was  so  far  from  expecting 
any  elucidation  through  such  a  channel  that  the 
subject  was  for  a  moment  out  of  her  head. 

She  was  deep  in  other  musing.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  lirst  evening  in  that  room,  of  her 
father  and  his  newspaper,  came  across  her.  No 
candle  was  now  wanted.  The  sun  was  yet  an 
hour  and  a  half  above  the  horizon.  She  felt  that 
she  had,  indeed,  been  thiee  mouths  there;  and 
the  sun's  rays  falling  strongly  into  the  parlor, 
instead  of  cheering,  made  her  still  more  melan- 
choly; for  sunshine  a[)])eared  to  her  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  in  a  town  and  in  the  country.  Here 
its  power  was  only  a  glare,  —  a  stitling,  sickly  glare, 
serving  but  to  bring  forward  stains  and  dirt  that 
might  otherwise    have    slept.     There    was  neither 
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healtli  nor  gayety  in  sunshine  in  a  town.  She  sat 
in  a  blaze  of  oppressive  lieat,  in  a  cloud  of  moving 
dust;  and  her  eyes  could  only  wander  from  the 
walls  marked  by  her  father's  head,  to  the  table, 
cut  and  notched  by  her  brothers,  where  stood  the 
tea-board  never  thoroughl}'  cleaned,  the  cups  and 
saucers  wiped  in  streaks,  the  milk  a  mixture  of 
motes  floating  in  thin  blue,  and  the  bread  and 
butter  growing  every  minute  more  greasy  than 
even  Rebecca's  hands  had  first  produced  it.  Her 
father  read  his  newspaper,  and  her  mother  la- 
mented over  the  ragged  carpet  as  usaal,  while 
the  tea  was  in  preparation,  and  wished  Rebecca 
would  mend  it ;  and  Fanny  was  first  roused  by  his 
calling  out  to  her,  after  humphingand  considering 
over  a  particular  paragraph,  ''What 's  the  name  of 
your  great  cousins  in  town,   Fan?" 

A  moment's  recollection  enabled  her  to  say, 
**Rushworth,  sir." 

''  And  don't  they  live  in  Wimpole  Street?" 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

^'Tlien  there's  the  devil  to  pay  among  them, 
that's  all.  There,"  holding  out  the  paper  to  her, 
''much  good  may  such  fine  relations  do  you!  I 
don't  know  what  Sir  Thomas  may  think  of  such 
matters;  he  may  be  too  much  of  the  courtier  and 
fine  gentleman  to  like  his  daughter  the  less.  But 
by  G — ,  if  she  belonged  to  me,  I  'd  give  her  the 
rope's  end  as  long  as  I  could  stand  over  her.  A 
little  fl»)gging  for  man  and  woman,  too,  would  be 
the  best  way  of  preventing  such  things." 

Fanny  read  to  herself  that  "it  was  with  infi- 
nite concern    the    newspaper  had  to  announce    to 
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the  world  a  matrimonial  fracas  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  li.,  of  Wimpole  Street;  the  beautiful  jNFrs.  R., 
whose  name  had  not  long  been  enrolled  in  the  lists 
of  Hymen,  and  who  had  promised  to  become  so 
brilliant  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  world,  having 
quitted  her  husband's  roof  in  company  with  tlie 
well-known  and  captivating  Mr.  C,  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  R.,  and  it  was  not 
known,  even  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  whither 
they  were  gone." 

^'It  is  a  mistake,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  instantly; 
^'it  must  be  a  mistake,  —  it  cannot  be  true,  — it 
must  meaii  some  other  people." 

She  spoke  from  the  instinctive  wish  of  delaying 
shame,  she  spoke  with  a  residution  whicli  sprung 
from  despair,  for  she  spoke  what  she  did  not,  could 
not  believe  herself.  It  had  been  the  shock  of 
conviction  as  she  read.  The  truth  ruslied  on  Iier; 
and  how  she  could  have  spoken  at  all,  how  she 
could  even  have  breathed,  was  afterwards  matter 
of  wonder  to  herself. 

IVEr.  Price  cared  too  little  about  the  report  to 
make  her  mucli  answer.  *'It  miglit  be  all  a  lie," 
he  acknowledged;  *'but  so  many  fine  ladies  were 
going  to  the  devil  nowadays  that  way,  that  there 
was  no  answering  for  anybody." 

'^Indeed,  I  hope  it  is  not  true,"  said  ^Nlrs.  Price, 
plaintively;  ''it  would  be  so  very  sliocking! — If 
I  have  spoken  once  to  Rebecca  about  tliat  ear])et,  I 
am  sure  I  have  spoken  at  least  a  dozen  times;  liave 
not  I,  Betsey?  And  it  would  not  be  ten  minutes' 
work." 

The  horror  of  a  mind  like  Fanny's,  as  it  received 
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the  conviction  of  such  guilt,  and  begnn  to  take  in 
some  part  of  the  misery  that  must  ensue,  can  luii'dly 
be  described.  At  first  it  was  a  sort  of  stupefac- 
tion; but  every  moment  was  quickening  her  percep- 
tion of  the  horrible  evil.  She  could  not  doubt ;  she 
dared  not  indulge  a  hope  of  the  paragraph  being 
false.  Miss  Crawford's  letter,  which  she  had  read 
so  often  as  to  make  every  line  her  own,  was  in 
friglitful  conformity  with  it.  Her  eager  defence  of 
her  brother,  her  hope  of  its  being  hushed  up,  her 
evident  agitation,  were  all  of  a  piece  with  some- 
thing very  bad;  and  if  there  was  a  woman  of  char- 
acter in  existence,  who  could  treat  as  a  trifle  this 
sin  of  the  first  magnitude,  who  could  tr^^  to  gloss  it 
over,  and  desire  to  have  it  un23unislied,  she  could 
believe  Miss  Crawford  to  be  the  woman!  Now  she 
could  see  her  own  mistake  as  to  who  were  gone  — 
or  said  to  be  gone.  It  was  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush- 
worth;  it  was  Mrs.  Rushworth  and  Mr.  Crawford. 
Fanny  seemed  to  herself  never  to  have  been 
shocked  before.  There  was  no  possibility  of  rest. 
The  evening  passed  without  a  pause  of  miser}'^,  the 
night  was  totally  sleepless.  She  passed  only  from 
feelings  of  sickness  to  shudderings  of  horror,  and 
from  hot  fits  of  fever  to  cold.  The  event  was  so 
shocking  that  there  were  moments  when  her  heart 
revolted  from  it  as  impossible,  — when  she  thought 
it  could  not  be.  A  v/oman  married  only  six 
months  ago;  a  man  professing  himself  devoted, 
even  engaged,  to  another,  —  that  other  her  near  re- 
lation; the  whole  family,  both  families  connected 
as  they  were  by  tie  upon  tie,  all  friends,  all  inti- 
mate to<Tether,  —  it  was  too  horrible  a  confusion  of 
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guilt,  too  gross  a  complication  of  evil,  for  human 
nature,  not  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  to  be  ca- 
pable of!  Yet  her  judgment  told  her  it  was  so. 
His  unsettled  affections,  wavering  with  his  van- 
ity, Maria's  decided  attachment,  and  no  snfficient 
principle  on  either  side  gave  it  possibility;  Miss 
Crawford's  letter  stampt  it  a  fact. 

What  would  be  the  consequence?  Whom  would 
it  not  injure?  Whose  views  might  it  not  affect? 
Whose  peace  would  it  not  cut  up  forever?  Miss 
Crawford  herself  —  Edmund;  but  it  was  danger- 
ous, perhaps,  to  tread  such  ground.  She  confined 
herself,  or  tried  to  confine  herself,  to  the  sim[)le, 
indubitable  family  misery  which  must  envelope 
all,  if  it  were  indeed  a  matter  of  certified  guilt  and 
public  exposure.  The  mother's  sufferings,  the 
father's* — there  she  paused.  Julia's,  Tom's,  Ed- 
mund's—  there  a  j^et  longer  pause.  They  were 
the  two  on  whom  it  would  fall  most  horribly.  Sir 
Thomas's  parental  solicitude  and  high  sense  of 
honor  and  decorum;  Edmund's  upright  principles, 
unsuspicious  temper,  and  genuine  strength  of  feel- 
ing, —  made  her  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  them 
to  support  life  and  reason  under  such  disgrace; 
and  it  appeared  to  her  that  as  far  as  this  world- 
alone  was  concerned,  the  greatest  blessing  ti 
every  one  of  kindred  with  Mrs.  llushworth  wouL  \ 
be  instant  annihilation.  "* 

Nothing  happened  the  next  day  or  the  next, 
to  weaken  her  terrors.  Two  posts  came  in,  niid 
brought  no  refutation,  public  or  private.  Ti.<  re 
was  no  second  letter  to  explain  away  the  first, 
from    Miss    Crawford;    there  was   no    intelligence 
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from  Mansfield,  thoiif^li  it  was  now  full  time  for 
her  to  hear  again  from  her  aunt.  This  was  an 
evil  omen.  She  had,  indeed,  scarcely  the  shadow 
of  a  hope  to  soothe  her  mind,  and  was  reduced  to 
so  low  and  wan  and  trembling  a  condition  as  no 
mother  not  unkind,  except  Mrs.  Price  could  have 
overlooked,  when  the  third  day  did  bring  the  sick- 
ening knock,  and  a  letter  was  again  put  into  her 
hands.  It  bore  the  London  postmark,  and  came 
from  Edmund. 

Dear  Faxxy,  —  You  know  our  present  wretchedness. 
May  God  support  you  under  your  sluue  !  We  have  been 
here  two  days,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  They 
cannot  be  traced.  You  may  not  have  heard  of  the  last 
blow, — Julia's  elopement;  she  is  gon<'  to  Scotland  with 
Yates.  She  left  London  a  few  houis  before  we  enteied 
it.  At  any  other  time  this  would  have  been  felt  dread- 
fully. Now  it  seems  nothing,  yet  it  is  a  heavy  aggrava- 
tion. My  father  is  not  overpowered.  More  cannot  be 
hoped.  He  is  still  able  to  think  nnd  act;  and  I  write, 
by  his  desire,  to  propose  your  returning  home.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  you  there  for  my  mother's  sake.  I  shall 
be  at  Portsmouth  the  morning  after  you  receive  this,  and 
hope  to  find  you  ready  to  set  off  for  Mansfield.  ^ly 
father  wishes  you  to  invite  Susan  to  go  with  you,  for  a 
few  months.  Settle  it  as  you  like  ;  say  what  is  proper  ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  such  an  instance  of  his  kindness 
at  such  a  moment!  Do  justice  to  his  meaning,  however 
I  may  confuse  it.  You  may  imagine  something  of  my 
present  state.  There  is  no  end  of  the  evil  let  loose  upon 
us.     You  will  see  me  early,  by  the  mail. 

Yours,  etc. 


: 


Never  had  Fanny  more  wanted  a  cordial.     Never 
had  she  felt  such  a  one  as  this   letter  contained. 
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To-inorrow!  to  leave  Portsiiioutli   to-morrow!     Slie 
was,   slie  felt  she  was,    in  the   greatest  danger  of 
being  excjuisitely  hai)itv,  while  so  many  were  mis- 
erable.     Tlie  evil  which  brought  such  good  to  her! 
She    drea(kHl    lest    she    should    learn   to  be   insen- 
sil/le    of    it.     To    be    going    so   soon,    sent   for    so 
kindly,   sent  for  as  a  comfcu't,   an<l  with   leave  to 
take  Susan  was  altogether  such  a  combination  of 
blessings  as  set  her  heart  in  a  glow,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  distance  every  pain,  and  make  her  in- 
capable  of   suitably  sharing   the   distress   even  of 
those  whose  distress  she  thought  of  most.     Julia's 
elopement  could  affect  her  comparatively  but  little; 
she  was    amazed   and    shocked;    but   it  could  not 
occupy  her,    could  not   dwell  on  her  mind.     She 
was    obliged  to   call    herself  to  think   of    it,   and 
acknowledge  it  to  be  terrible  and  grievous,  or  it 
was  escaping  her,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  agitating, 
pressing,  joyful  cares  attending  this  sun  ni'  cs  to 
herself. 

There  is  nothing  like  employment,  active  indis- 
pensable employment,  for  relieving  sorrow.  Em- 
ployment, even  melancholy,  may  dispel  melancholy; 
and  her  occu[)ations  were  ho[)i'ful.  She  had  so 
much  to  do  that  not  even  the  horrible  st<ny  of 
Mrs.  liushworth  (now  Uxed  to  the  last  point  of 
certainty)  could  affect  her  as  it  had  done  before. 
She  had  not  time  to  be  miserable.  AVithin 
twenty-four  hours  she  was  h()[)iug  to  be  gone; 
her  father  and  mother  must  be  spoken  to,  Susan 
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lowed business;  the  day  was  hardly  long  enough. 
The  happiness    she  was    imparting,    too, — happi- 
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noH8  very  little  alloyed  by  the  Llack  communica- 
tion wliieli  must  briefly  precede  it, — the  joyful 
consent  of  her  fatlier  and  mother  to  Susan's  going 
with  h(!r,  the  general  satisfaction  with  which  the 
going  of  both  seemed  regarded,  and  the  ecstasy 
of  Susan  herself  were  all  serving  to  support  her 
s})irits. 

The  affliction  of  the  Bertrams  was  little  felt  in 
the  family.  Mrs.  Price  talked  of  her  poor  sister 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  how  to  find  anything  to 
hold  Susan's  clothes,  because  Rebecca  took  away 
all  the  boxes  and  spoilt  them,  was  much  more  in 
her  thoughts;  and  as  for  Susan,  now  unexpectedly 
gratified  in  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  and  know- 
ing nothing  personally  of  those  who  had  sinned 
or  of  those  who  were  sorrowing,  —  if  she  could  help 
rejoici/jg  from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  as  much 
as  ought  to  be  expected  from  human  virtue  at 
fourteci). 

As  notljing  Avas  really  left  for  the  decision  of 
Mrs.  Frice  or  the  good  offices  of  Rebecca,  every- 
thing y^^s  ^rationally  and  duly  accomplished,  and 
the  gMs  ^^0  ready  for  the  morrow.  The  ad- 
vantage of  mu^h  sleep  to  prepare  them  for  their 
journey  was  impossible.  The  cousin  who  was 
travelling  to\var<V  tliom  could  hardly  have  less 
than  visited  their  agitated  spirits,  — one  all  hap- 
piness, the  otlior  all  varying  and  indescribable 
perturbation. 

By  eight  in  h  morning  Edmund  was  in  the 
house.  The  girls  JH'ard  his  entrance  from  above, 
and  Fanny  went  down.  The  idea  of  imnediately 
ueeing  him,  with  the  /nowledge  of  what  he  must 
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ready  to  sink  as  she  entered  the  parlor.  He  was 
alone,  and  met  her  instantly;  and  she  found  her- 
self j)ressed  to  his  heart  with  only  tliese  words, 
just  articulate,  ''^ly  Fanny,  — my  only  sister,  — 
my  only  comfort  now."  She  could  say  nothing; 
nor  for  some  minutes  could  he  say  more. 

He  turned  away  to  recover  himself;  and  when 
he  spoke  again,  though  his  voice  still  faltered,  his 
manner  showed  the  wisii  of  self-command,  and 
the  resolution  of  avoiding  any  further  allusion. 
''Have  you  breakfasted?  When  shall  you  be 
ready?  Does  Susan  go?'^ — were  questions  fol- 
lowing each  other  rapidh^  His  great  object  was 
to  be  off  as  soon  as  possible.  When  Mansfield 
was  considered,  time  was  precious;  and  the  state 
of  his  own  mind  made  him  find  relief  only  in 
motion.  It  w^as  settled  that  he  should  order  the 
carriage  to  the  door  in  half  an  hour;  Fanny- 
answered  for  their  having  breakfasted,  and  be- 
ing quite  ready  in  half  an  hour.  He  had  already 
ate,  and  declined  staying  for  their  meal.  He 
would  walk  round  the  ramparts,  and  join  them 
with  the  carriage.  He  was  gone  again,  glad  to 
get  away  even  from  Fanny. 

He  looked  very  ill;  evidently  suffering  under 
violent  cnotions,  whicli  he  was  determined  to 
sui)press.  She  knew  it  must  be  so,  but  it  was 
terrible  to  her. 

The  carriage  came;  and  ho  entered  tlie  house 
again  at  the  same  moment,  just  in  time  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  with  the  family,  and  be  a  witness  — 
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but  tliiit  ho  .s;i\v  notliing  —  of  tlio  tr.'UKitiil  m;iMiit*r 
in  wliicli  tlio  thiuglitcrs  wore  purted  with,  and  just 
in  time  to  prevent  their  sitting  down  to  the  Invak- 
fiist-tiihlc,  wliieh,  by  dint  of  mucli  unusual  activity, 
was  (juite  and  eoni[)letely  ready  as  the  carriage 
drove  from  tlie  door.  Fanny's  last  meal  in  her 
father's  house  was  in  character  with  her  first;  she 
was  dismissed  from  it  as  hospitably  as  she  had 
been   welcomed. 

How  her  heart  swelled  with  joy  and  gratitude 
as  she  passed  the  barriers  of  Port^  mouth,  and 
how  Susan's  face  wore  its  broadest  smiles,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  Sitting  forwards,  however,  and 
screened  by  her  bonnet,  those  smiles  were  unseen. 

The  journey  was  likely  to  be  a  silent  one.  Ed- 
mund's deep  sighs  often  reached  Fanny.  Had  he 
been  aloi)e  with  her,  his  heart  must  have  opened 
in  spite  of  avery  resolution;  but  Susan's  [)resence 
drove  him  quite  into  himself,  and  his  attempts  to 
talk  on  indifferent  subjects  could  never  be  long 
supported. 

Fanny  watched  him  with  never-failing  solici- 
tude, and  sometimes  catching  his  eye,  revived  an 
affectionate  smile,  which  comforted  her;  but  the 
first  day's  joarney  passed  without  her  hearing  a 
word  from  him  on  the  subjects  that  were  weighing 
him  down.  The  next  morning  produced  a  little 
more.  Just  before  their  setting  out  frv^m  Oxford, 
while  Susan  was  stationed  at  a  window,  in  eager 
observation  of  the  departure  of  a  large  family  from 
the  inn,  the  other  two  were  standing  by  the  fire; 
and  Edmund,  particularly  struck  by  the  alteration 
in  Fanny's  looks,   and  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
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daily  evils  of  her  father's  hous(>,  attrihiiiing  an 
undue  share  of  the  change,  attrihuting  ah  to  the 
recent  event,  took  her  hand,  and  siiid  in  a  low  hut 
very  expressive  tone:  "No  wonder, — you  must 
feel  it,  —  you  must  suffer.  How  a  man  who  had 
once  loved  could  desert  you!  Ihit  yours  —  your 
regard  was  new  com[>ared  with —  Fanny,  think 
of  me!  " 

The  first  division  of  their  journey  occupied  a 
long  day,  and  brought  them,  almost  knocked  up, 
to  Oxford;  but  the  second  was  over  at  a  much 
earlier  hour.  They  were  in  the  environs  of  Mans- 
field long  before  the  usual  dinner-time;  and  as  they 
ai)proached  the  beloved  place,  the  hearts  of  both 
sisters  sank  a  little.  Fanny  began  to  dread  the 
meeting  with  her  aunts  and  Tom,  under  so  dread- 
ful a  humiliation;  and  Susan  to  feel  with  some 
anxiety  that  all  her  best  manners,  all  her  lately 
acquired  knowledge  of  what  was  practised  here, 
was  on  the  2)oint  of  being  called  into  action. 
Visions  of  good  and  ill  breeding,  of  old  vulgarisms 
and  new  gentilities  were  before  her;  and  she  was 
meditating  much  upon  silver  forks,  napkins,  and 
finger-glasses.  Fanny  had  been  e^  erywhere  awake 
to  the  dil^'erence  of  the  country  since  February; 
but  when  they  entered  the  Park,  her  perceptions 
and  her  pleasures  were  of  the  keenest  sort.  It  was 
three  months,  fall  three  months,  since  her  quitting 
it;  and  the  change  was  from  winter  to  summer. 
Her  eye  fell  everywhere  on  lawns  and  plantations 
of  the  freshest  green;  and  the  trees,  though  not 
fully  clothed,  were  in  that  delightful  state  when 
further  beauty  is  known  to  be  at  hand,  and  when, 
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while  much  is  actually  given  to  the  sight,  more 
yet  remains  for  the  imagination.  Her  enjoyment, 
however,  was  for  herself  alone.  Edmund  could 
not  share  it.  She  looked  at  him,  but  he  was  lean- 
ing back,  sunk  in  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever,  and 
with  eyes  closed  as  if  the  view  of  cheerfulness  op- 
pressed him,  and  the  lovely  scenes  of  home  must 
be  shut  out. 

It  made  her  melancholy  again;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  must  be  enduring  there,  invested  even 
the  house,  modern  and  airy,  and  well  situated  as 
it  was,  with  a  melancholy  aspect. 

By  one  of  the  suffering  party  within,  they  were 
expected  with  such  imi^atience  as  she  had  never 
known  before.  Fanny  had  scarcely  passed  the 
solemn-looking  servants,  when  Lady  Bertram  came 
from  the  drawing-room  to  meet  her,  —  came  with 
no  indolent  step,  and  falling  on  her  neck,  said, 
**Dear  Fanny  I  now  I  shall  be  comfortable.*' 


m 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


It  had  been  a  miserable  party,  each  of  the  three 
believing  themselves  most  miserable.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris,  however,  as  most  attached  to  Maria,  was  really 
the  greatest  sufferer.  Maria  was  her  first  favorite, 
the  dearest  of  all:  the  match  had  been  her  own 
contriving,  as  she  had  been  wont  with  such  pride 
of  heart  to  feel  and  say;  and  this  conclusion  of  it 
almost  overpowered  her. 

She  was  an  altered  creature,  quieted,  stupefied, 
indifferent  to  everything  that  passed.     The  being 
left  with  her  sister  and  nephew,  and  all  the  house 
under   her  care,   had   been  an   advantage  entirely 
thrown  away;  she  had  been  unable  to  direct  or  dic- 
tate, or  even  fancy  herself  useful.     When  really 
touched  by  affliction,  her  active  powers  had  been  all 
benumbed;  and  neither  Lady  Bertram  nor  Tom  had 
received  from  her  the  smallest  support  or  attempt 
at  support.     She  had  done  no  more  for  them  than 
they  had  done  for  each  other.     They  had  been  all 
solitary,  helpless,  and  forlorn  alike;  and  now  the 
arrival  of  the  others  only  established  her  superi- 
ority in  wretchedness.     Her  companions  were  re- 
lieved, but  there  was  no  good  for  her.     Edmund 
was  almost  as  welcome  to  his  brother  as  Fanny  to 
her  aunt;  but  Mrs.  Norris,  instead  of  having  com- 
fort from  either,  was  but  the  more  irritated  by  the 
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sight  of  the  person  whom,  in  the  blindness  of  lier 
anger,  slie  couhl  liave  charged  as  tlie  demon  of  the 
piece.  Had  Fanny  accepted  Mr.  Crawford,  tliis 
could  not  have  ha]>peiied. 

Susan,  too,  was  a  grievance.  She  had  not 
spirits  to  notice  her  in  more  than  a  few  repulsive 
looks;  hut  she  felt  her  as  a  spy  and  an  intruder 
and  an  indigent  niece,  and  everything  most  odious. 
By  her  other  aunt  Susan  was  received  with  quiet 
kindness.  Lady  Bertram  could  not  give  her  much 
time  or  many  words,  but  she  felt  her,  as  Fanny's 
sister,  to  have  a  claim  at  Mansfield,  and  was  ready 
to  kiss  and  like  her;  and  Susan  was  more  tiian 
satisfied,  for  she  came  perfectly  aware  that  nothing 
but  ill-humor  was  to  be  expected  from  Aunt  Norris ; 
and  was  so  provided  with  happiness,  so  strong  in 
that  best  of  blessings,  an  escape  from  many  certain 
evils,  that  she  could  have  stood  against  a  great 
deal  more  indifference  than  she  met  with  from 
the  others. 

She  was  now  left  a  good  deal  to  lierself,  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  house  and  grounds  as  she 
could,  and  spent  her  daj^s  very  happily  in  so 
doing,  while  those  who  might  otherwise  have  at- 
tended to  her  were  shut  up,  or  wholly  occu])ied 
each  with  the  person  quite  dependent  on  them,  at 
this  time,  for  everything  like  comfort;  Edmund 
trying  to  bury  his  own  feelings  in  exertions  for 
the  relief  of  his  brother's,  and  Fanny  devoted 
to  her  aunt  Bertram,  returning  to  every  former 
office  with  more  than  former  zeal,  and  thinking 
she  could  never  do  enough  for  one  who  seemed 
so  much  to  want  her. 
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To  talk  over  the  dreadful  husiness  witli  Fanny, 
talk  and  lament,  was  all  Lady  Bertraui's  consola- 
tion. To  be  listened  to  and  borne  with,  and  hear 
the  voice  of  kindness  and  symi)athy  in  return,  was 
everything  that  could  be  done  for  her.  To  be 
otherwise  comforted  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
case  admitted  of  no  comfort.  Lady  Bertram  did  not 
think  deeply,  but,  guided  by  Sir  Thomas,  she 
thought  justly  on  all  important  points;  and  she 
saw  therefore,  in  all  its  enormity,  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  neither  endeavored  herself,  nor  re- 
quired Fanny  to  advise  her,  to  think  little  of 
guilt  and  infamy. 

Her  affections  were  not  acute,  nor  was  her  mind 
tenacious.  After  a  time  Fanny  found  it  not  im- 
possible to  direct  her  thoughts  to  other  subjects, 
and  revive  some  interest  in  the  usual  occupation; 
but  whenever  Lady  Bertram  was  fixed  on  tlie 
event,  she  could  see  it  only  in  one  light,  as  com- 
prehending the  loss  of  a  daughter,  and  a  disgrace 
never  to  be  wiped  olf. 

Fanny  learnt  from  her  all  the  particulars  which 
liad  yet  transpired.  Her  aunt  was  no  very  me- 
thodical narrator;  bnt  with  the  help  of  some  let- 
ters to  and  from  Sir  Thomas,  and  what  she  already 
knew  herself,  and  could  reasonably  combine,  she 
was  soon  able  to  understand  quite  as  much  as  she 
wished  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  story. 

Mrs.  Rushworth  had  gone,  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days, to  Twickenham,  with  a  family  whom  she  had 
just  grown  intimate  with,  — a  family  of  lively,  agree- 
able manners,  and  probably  of  morals  and  discre- 
tion to  suit,  for  to  their  house  Mr.  Crawford  had 
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constant  access  at  all  times.  His  having  been  in 
the  same  neiglilKtrliood,  Fanny  already  knew.  Mr. 
linsli worth  had  been  gone  at  this  time  to  Bath, 
to  ])ass  a  few  da^'s  with  his  mother,  and  bring  her 
back  to  town,  and  Maria  was  with  these  friends 
withont  any  restraint,  without  even  Julia;  for 
Julia  had  removed  from  AVimpole  Street  two  or 
three  weeks  before,  on  a  visit  to  some  relations  of 
Sir  Thomas,  —  a  removal  which  her  father  and 
mother  were  now  disposed  to  attribute  to  some  view 
of  convenience  on  Mr.  Yates's  account.  Very  soon 
after  the  Rushworths'  return  to  Wimpole  Street,  Sir 
Thomas  had  received  a  letter  from  an  old  and  most 
particular  friend  in  London,  who,  hearing  and  wit- 
nessing a  good  deal  to  alarm  him  in  that  quarter, 
wrote  to  recommend  Sir  Thomas's  coming  to  Lon- 
don himself,  and  using  his  influence  with  his 
daughter  to  put  an  end  to  an  intimacy  whicii  was 
already  exposing  her  to  unpleasant  remarks,  and 
evidently  making  Mr.   Rush  worth  uneasy. 

Sir  Thomas  was  preparing  to  act  upon  this  let- 
ter, without  comnumicating  its  contents  to  any 
creature  at  Mansfield,  when  it  was  followed  by  an- 
other, sent  express  from  the  same  friend,  to  break 
to  him  the  almost  desperate  situation  in  which 
affairs  then  stood  with  the  3'oung  people.  Mrs. 
Rushworth  had  left  her  husband's  house;  Mr. 
Rushworth  had  been  in  great  anger  and  distress 
to  him  (Mr.  Harding)  for  his  advice;  Mr.  Harding 
feared  there  had  been  at  least  very  flagrant  indis- 
cretion. The  maidservant  of  Mrs.  Rushworth, 
senior,  threatened  alarmingly.  He  was  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  quiet  everything,  with  the  hope  of 
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Mrs.  Rushworth's  return,  bnt  was  so  much  coun- 
teracted in  Winipole  Street  by  the  inikience  of  Mr. 
liushworth's  mother,  that  the  worst  consequences 
might  be  api)relu'nded. 

This  dreadful  communication  could  not  be  kei)t 
from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Sir  Thomas  set  off; 
Edmund  would  go  with  him;  and  the  others  had 
been  left  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  inferior  only  to 
what  followed  the  receipt  of  the  next  letters  from 
London.  Everything  was  by  that  time  public  be- 
yond a  hope.  The  servant  of  Mrs.  Kushworth,  the 
mother,  had  exposure  in  her  power,  and,  supported 
by  her  mistress,  was  not  to  be  silenced.  The  two 
ladies,  even  in  the  short  time  they  had  been  to- 
gether, had  disagreed;  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
elder  against  her  daughter-in-law  might  perhaps 
arise  almost  as  much  from  the  ])ersonal  disres[)ect 
with  which  she  had  herself  been  treated,  as  from 
sensibility  for  her  son. 

However  that  might  be,  she  was  unmanageable. 
But  had  she  been  less  obstinate,  or  of  less  wc^ight 
with  her  son  who  was  always  guided  by  the  last 
speaker,  by  the  person  who  could  get  hold  of  and 
shut  him  up,  the  case  would  still  have  been  hope- 
less; for  Mrs.  Kushworth  did  not  appear  again,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  conclude  her  to  be  con- 
coaled  somewhere  with  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had 
quitted  his  uncle's  house,  as  for  a  journey,  on  the 
very  day  of  her  absenting  herself. 

Sir  Thomas,  however,  remained  yet  a  little  lon- 
ger in  town,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  and  snatch- 
ing her  from  further  vice,  though  all  was  lost  on 
the  side  of  character. 
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His  [)rose.nt  stat(3  Funny  could  liardly  boar  to 
tliink  of.  There*  was  but  one  of  his  children  wlio 
was  not  at  this  time  a  source  of  misery  to  him. 
Tom's  com{)laints  had  been  greatly  heightened  by 
the  sliock  of  his  sister's  conduct,  and  liis  recovery 
so  much  thrown  back  by  it  that  even  Lady  ]^er- 
tram  iiad  been  struck  by  the  difference,  and  all  her 
alarms  were  regularly  sent  off  to  her  husband;  and 
Julia's  elopement,  the  additional  blow  which  had 
met  him  on  his  arrival  in  London,  though  its  force 
had  been  deadened  at  the  moment,  must,  she  knew, 
be  sorely  felt.  She  saw  that  it  was.  His  letters 
expressed  how  much  he  de[)lored  it.  Under  any 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  an  unwelcome 
alliance;  but  to  have  it  so  clandestinely  formed, 
and  such  a  period  chosen  for  its  completion,  placed 
Julia's  feelings  in  a  most  unfavorable  light,  and 
severely  aggravated  the  folly  of  her  choice.  He 
called  it  a  bad  thing,  done  in  tlie  worst  manner 
and  ac  the  worst  time ;  and  though  Julia  was  yet  as 
more  pardonable  than  Maria  as  folly  than  vice,  he 
could  not  but  regard  the  step  she  had  taken  as 
opening  the  worst  probabilities  of  a  conclusion 
hereafter  like  her  sister's.  Such  was  his  opinion 
of  the  set  into  which  she  had  thrown  herself. 

Fanny  felt  for  him  most  acutely.  He  could 
have  no  comfort  but  in  Edmund.  Every  other 
child  must  be  racking  his  heart.  His  displeasure 
against  herself  she  trusted,  reasoning  differently 
from  Mrs.  Norris,  ^vould  now  be  done  away.  She 
should  be  justified.  Mr.  Crawford  would  have 
fully  acquitted  her  conduct  in  refusing  him;  but 
this,   though  most  material    to   herself,   would  be 
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poor  consolation  to  Sir  Thomas,  llvr  uncle's  dis- 
l)h?asure  was  t('rril>le  to  lier;  but  wluit  could  her 
jusiification  or  lier  gratitude  and  attacliment  do 
for  liim?     His  stay  must  Ix;  on  Edmund  alone. 

Slie  was  mistaktni,  however,  in  sui)posing  tliat 
Ednumd  gave  his  father  no  present  j)ain.  It  was 
of  a  nuicli  l6ss  poignant  nature  tlian  what  the 
others  excited;  but  Sir  Tliomas  was  considering  his 
happiness  as  very  deeply  involved  in  the  offence  of 
his  sister  and  friend,  cut  off  by  it  as  he  must  be 
from  the  woman  wliom  he  had  been  pursuing  with 
undoubted  attachment  and  strong  ])robabilit3'^  of 
success,  and  wlio  in  everything  but  this  despicable 
brother  would  luive  been  so  eligible  a  connection. 
He  was  aware  of  wliat  Edmund  nuist  be  suffering 
on  his  own  belialf  in  addition  to  all  the  rest,  when 
they  were  in  town;  he  had  seen  or  conjectured  his 
feelings,  and  having  reason  to  think  tliat  one  inter- 
view witli  Miss  Crawford  had  taken  place,  from 
which  Edmund  derived  only  increased  distress, 
liad  been  as  anxious  on  that  account  as  on  others  to 
g(.*t  him  out  of  town,  and  had  engaged  him  in 
taking  Fanny  liome  to  her  aunt,  witli  a  view  to  his 
relief  and  benefit,  no  less  than  theirs.  Fanny  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  her  uncle's  feelings.  Sir 
Thomas  not  in  the  secret  of  Miss  Crawford's  char- 
acter. Had  he  been  privy  to  her  conversation 
with  his  son,  he  would  not  have  wished  her  to  be- 
long to  him,  though  her  twenty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  fortj^ 

That  Edmund  must  be  forever  divided  from  Miss 
Crawford  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt  witli  Fanny; 
and  3^et,  till  she  knew  that  he  felt  tlie  same,  her 
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own  conviction  was  insnflicicnt.  She  thon^lit  lio 
(lid,  l)ut  slio  wanted  to  l>c  assured  of  it.  If  lio 
would  now  speak  to  her  with  the  unreserv(?  which 
had  sometimes  been  too  nnich  for  her  before,  it 
wouhl  be  most  cons(ding;  but  tliat  she  found  was 
not  to  be.  Slie  sehlom  saw  liim, — never  ah)ne: 
lie  probably  avoided  being  ah  me  with  her.  What 
was  to  be  inferred?  That  his  judgmcMit  submitted 
to  all  his  own  peculiar  and  bitter  share  of  this 
family  afttiction,  but  that  it  was  too  keenly  felt  to 
be  a  subject  of  the  slightest  communication.  This 
must  be  his  state.  He  yielded,  but  it  was  with 
agonies  which  did  not  admit  of  si)v^ech.  Long, 
long  would  it  be  ere  Miss  Crawford^s  name  passed 
his  lips  again,  or  she  could  hope  for  a  renewal  of 
such  conlidential  intercourse  as  had  been. 

It  was  long.  They  reached  IVIanslield  on  Thurs- 
day, and  it  was  not  till  Sunday  evening  that  Ed- 
mund began  to  talk  to  her  on  the  subject.  Sitting 
"with  heron  Sunday  evening,  — a  wet  Sunday  even- 
ing, —  the  very  time  of  all  others  when  if  a  friend 
is  at  hand  the  heart  must  be  opened,  and  every- 
thing told,  —  no  one  else  in  the  room,  except  his 
mother,  who,  after  hearing  an  affecting  sermon, 
had  cried  herself  to  sleep,  — it  was  impossible  not 
to  speak;  and  so,  with  the  usnal  beginnings,  hardly 
to  be  traced  as  to  what  came  first,  and  the  usnal 
declaration  that  if  she  would  listen  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  should  be  very  brief,  and  certainly 
never  tax  her  kindness  in  the  same  way  again,  — 
she  need  not  fear  a  rejK'tition,  —  it  would  be  a  sub- 
ject prohibited  entirely,  — he  entered  upon  the 
luxury  of  relating  circumstances  and  sensations  of 
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the  first  interest  to  liiniself,  to  one  of  whose  affec- 
tiomite  sympathy  he  was  (piite  convineed. 

How  Fanny  listened,  witli  what  curiosity  and 
concern,  what  pain  and  what  delight,  how  tin;  agi- 
tation of  his  voice  was  watched,  and  how  carefully 
her  own  eyes  were  fixed  on  any  object  but  himself, 
may  be  imagined.  The  opening  was  alarming.  He 
luul  seen  Miss  Crawford.  He  had  been  invited  to 
see  her.  He  had  received  a  note  from  Lady  Storn- 
away to  beg  him  to  call;  and  regarding  it  as  what 
was  meant  to  be  the  last,  last  interview  of  friend- 
shi]),  and  investing  her  with  all  the  feelings  of 
shame  and  wretchedness  which  Crawford's  sister 
ought  to  have  known,  he  had  gone  to  her  in  such  a 
state  of  mind,  so  softened,  so  devoted,  as  made  it 
for  a  few  moments  impossible  to  Fanny's  fears  that 
it  should  be  the  last.  But  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
story,  these  fears  were  over.  She  had  met  him,  he 
said,  with  a  serious,  — certainly  a  serious,  —  even  an 
agitated  air;  but  before  he  had  been  able  to  speak 
one  intelligible  sentence,  she  had  introduced  the 
subject  in  a  manner  which  he  owned  had  shocked 
him.  *'  *1  heard  you  were  in  town,'  said  she,  — 
*  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Let  us  talk  over  this  sad 
business.  What  can  equal  the  folly  of  our  two  re- 
lations?' I  could  not  answer,  but  I  believe  my 
looks  spoke.  She  felt  repraved.  Sometimes  how 
quick  to  feel!  With  a  graver  look  and  voice  she 
then  added,  ^  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  Henry  at 
your  sister's  expense.'  So  she  began;  but  how 
she  went  on,  Fanny,  is  not  fit  —  is  hardly  fit  to  be 
repeated  to  you.  I  cannot  recall  all  her  words.  I 
would  not  dwell  upon  them  if  I  could.     Their  sub- 
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Htaiicc  was  j^rciit  unj^cu*  at  the;  folly  of  eju'li.  Slio 
reprohatt'd  lu;r  ln'otlicr's  folly  in  bciii*^  dniwu  on 
l)y  a  woman  whom  lie  had  never  cared  for,  to  do 
what  must  lose  him  the  woman  he  adored;  hut  stili 
more  the  folly  of  jxtor  Maria,  in  sacrilicing  such  a 
(situation,  |»lun<;iM<^'  inttt  such  dilliculties,  under  the 
idea  of  l)ein<;'  really  loved  hy  a  man  who  had  long 
ago  miide  his  indifference  clejir.  Guess  what  I 
must  have  felt.  To  hear  the  woman  whom  —  No 
harsher  name  than  folly  given!  So  voluntarily, 
so  freely,  so  coolly  to  canvass  it!  No  reluctance, 
no  horror,  no  feminine  —  shall  1  say?  no  modest 
loathings!  This  is  what  the  world  does.  For 
where,  Fanny,  shall  we  find  a  woman  whom  nature 
had  so  richly  (Midowed?     Spoilt,  si)()ilt!  " 

After  a  little  retlection  he  went  on  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  calmness:  "1  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, and  then  have  done  forever.  She  saw  it 
only  as  folly,  and  that  folly  stam[)ed  only  by  ex- 
posure. The  want  of  common  discretion,  of  caution, 
—  his  going  down  to  Kiclnnond  for  the  whole  time 
of  her  being  at  Twickenham,  —  her  j)utting  herself 
in  the  power  of  a  servant;  it  was  the  detection, 
in  short, — oh,  Fanny,  it  was  the  detection,  not 
the  offence,  which  she  reprobated.  It  was  the  im- 
l)rudence  which  had  brought  things  to  extremity, 
and  obliged  her  brother  to  give  u})  every  dearer 
jjlan  in  order  to  fly  with  her." 

He  sto[)j)ed.  ''And  what,"  said  Fanny,  be- 
lieving herself  required  to  speak,  —  ''what  could 
you  say  ?  " 

"Nothing,  nothing  to  be  understood.  I  was 
like  a  man  stunned.     She  w-ent  on,  began  to  talk 
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of  you,  — yes,  tluMi  slic  begun  to  t.'ilk  of  you,  re- 
gretting, as  well  siie  might,  the  loss  of  such  u  — 
There  slie  spolu;  very  rutionully.  But  she  hus  ul- 
ways  (huu;  justice  to  you.  '  lie  has  thrown  nwuy,' 
Huid  she,  'such  a  woman  us  he  will  never  see 
again.  She  would  have  lixed  him,  she  would  have 
nuide  him  happy  forever.'  ^My  dearest  Fanny,  I 
am  giving  you,  1  hope,  more  pleasure  than  pain 
by  this  retrospe(;t  of  what  might  have  becui,  but 
what  never  (;an  1k^  now.  You  do  not  wish  me  to 
be  silent?  If  you  (h),  give  me  but  a  look,  a  word, 
and  I  have  done." 

No  look  or  word  was  given. 

''Thank  God!"  said  he.  <'\Ve  were  all  dis- 
posed to  won<h'r,  —  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
merciful  a[)pointment  of  Providence  that  the  heart 
which  knew  !io  guile  should  not  suffer.  She  s[)oke 
of  you  with  high  prais(»  and  warm  affection;  yet 
even  here  there  was  alloy,  a  dash  of  evil,  for  in 
the  midst  of  it  she  could  exclaim:  '  Why  would 
not  she  have  him?  It  is  all  her  fault.  Simple 
girl!  I  shall  never  forgive  her.  Had  she  ac- 
cepted him  as  she  ought,  they  might  now  have 
been  on  the  point  of  nuirriuge,  and  Henry  would 
have  been  too  ha[)py  and  too  busy  to  want  any  other 
object.  He  would  hav(}  taken  no  pains  to  be  on 
terms  with  JNIrs.  Ilushworth  again.  It  would  have 
all  ended  in  a  regular  standing  ilirtution,  in  yeurly 
meetings  at  Sotherton  and  Everinghum.'  Could 
you  have  believed  it  possible?  But  the  charm  is 
broken.     My  eyes  are  opened." 


''Cruel!"    said    Fanny, 
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such  a  moment  to  give  way  to  gayety,  and  to  speak 
with  lightness,  and  to  you!     Absolute  cruelty!  " 
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**  Cruelty,  do  you  call  it?  We  differ  there. 
No,  hers  is  not  a  cruel  nature.  I  do  not  consider 
her  as  meaning  to  wound  mv  feelings.  The  evil 
lies  yet  deeper,  —  in  her  total  ignorance,  unsuspi- 
ciousness  of  there  being  such  feelings,  in  a  perver- 
sion of  mind  which  made  it  natural  to  her  to  treat 
the  subject  as  she  did.  She  was  speaking  only  as 
she  had  been  used  to  hear  others  speak,  as  she 
imagined  ever3'body  else  would  speak.  Hers  are 
not  faults  of  temper.  She  would  not  volunta- 
rily give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one;  and 
though  I  may  deceive  myself,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  for  me,  for  my  feelings,  she  would —  Hers 
are  faults  of  princii)le,  Fanu}^,  of  blunted  delicacy 
end  a  corrupted,  vitiated  mind.  Perhaps  it  is 
best  for  me,  since  it  leaves  me  so  little  to  regret. 
Not  so,  however.  Gladly  would  I  submit  to 
all  the  increased  pain  of  losing  her,  rather  than 
have  to  think  of  her  as  I  do.  I  told  her 
so.'' 

<' Did  you?" 

*' Yes,  when  I  left  her  I  told  her  so." 

^'  How  long  were  you  together?  " 

^' Five-and-twent}'^  minutes.  Well,  she  went  on 
to  say  that  what  remained  now  to  be  done  was  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them.  She  spoke 
of  it,  Fanny,  with  a  steadier  voice  than  I  can." 
He  was  obliged  to  pause  more  than  once  as  he  con- 
tinued: ^''We  must  persuade  Henry  to  marry 
her,'  said  she;  ^and  what  with  honor,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  shut  himself  out  forever  from 
Fanny,  1  do  not  despair  of  it.  Fanny  he  must 
give  up.     I  do  not  think  that  even  he  could  now 
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liope  to  succeed  witli  one  of  her  stamp,  and  tliere- 
fore  1  Jiope  we  may  find  no  insupcridde  diificulty. 
My  influence,  which  is  not  isnuill,  sluill  all  go  that 
way;  and  when  once  married,  and  2)roperly  sup- 
ported by  her  own  family,  people  of  respectability 
as  they  are,  she  may  recover  her  footing  in  society 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  some  circles,  we  know,  she 
would  never  be  admitted;  but  with  good  dinners 
and  large  parties  there  will  always  be  those  who 
will  be  glad  of  her  acquaintance;  and  there  is,  un- 
doubtedly, more  liberality  and  candor  on  those 
points  than  formerly.  What  I  advise  is  that  your 
fat'.ior  be  quiet.  Do  not  let  him  injure  his  own 
cause  by  interference.  Persuade  him  to  let  things 
take  their  course.  If  by  any  officious  exertions  of 
his  she  is  induced  to  leave  Henry's  protection, 
there  will  be  much  less  chance  of  his  marrying 
her  than  if  she  remain  with  him.  I  know  how  he 
is  likely  to  be  influenced.  Let  Sir  Tlioinas  trust 
to  his  honor  and  compassion,  and  it  may  all  end 
well;  but  if  he  get  his  daughter  away,  it  will  be 
destroying  the  chief  hold.'  " 

After  repeating  this,  Edmund  was  so  much  af- 
fected that  Fanny,  watcliing  him  with  silent  but 
most  tender  concern,  was  almost  sorry  that  the 
subject  had  been  entered  on  at  aV.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  speak  again.  At  last,  ''Now, 
Fanny,"  said  he,  "I  shall  soon  have  done.  I 
have  told  you  the  substance  of  all  that  she  said. 
As  soon  as  I  could  speak,  I  replied  that  I  had  not 
supposed  it  possible,  coining  in  sucli  a  state  of 
iv  ind  into  that  house  as  I  had  done,  that  anything 
touid  occur  to  make  me  suffer  more,  but  tliat  she 
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hiid  l)oen  inflicting  deeper  wonnds  in  almost  every 
sentence;  tliiit,  though  I  had,  in  the  course  of 
our  acquaintance,  been  often  sensible  of  some  dif- 
ference in  our  opinions,  on  points  too  of  some 
moment,  it  had  not  ct  'ered  my  imagination  tc 
conceive  tlie  difference  couhl  be  such  as  she  had 
now  proved  it;  that  the  manner  in  which  she 
treated  tlie  dreadful  crime  committed  by  her  brother 
and  my  sister  —  witli  whom  lay  the  greater  seduc- 
tion 1  pretended  not  to  say  —  but  the  manner  in 
which  she  spoke  of  tlie  crime  itself,  giving  it  every 
reproach  but  the  right,  considering  its  ill  conse- 
quences only  as  they  were  to  be  braved  or  over- 
borne by  a  defiance  of  decency  and  impudence 
in  wrong,  and,  last  of  all,  and  above  all,  recom- 
mending to  us  a  compliance,  a  compromise,  an  ac 
quiescence,  in  the  continuance  of  the  sin,  on  the 
chance  of  a  marriage  wiiich,  thinking  as  I  now 
thought  of  her  brother,  should  rather  be  prevented 
han  sought, — all  this  together  most  grievously 
<;  ivinced  me  that  I  had  never  understood  her  be- 
!(..  'e,  and  that,  as  far  as  related  to  mind,  it  had 
been  the  creature  of  ..;y  own  imagination,  not  Miss 
Crawford,  that  I  had  been  too  apt  to  dwell  on  for 
many  months  past;  that,  perhaps,  it  was  best  for 
me,  — I  had  less  to  regret  in  sacrificing  a  friend- 
ship, feelings,  hopes  which  must,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  torn  from  me  now;  and  yet,  that  I  must 
and  would  confess  that  could  I  have  restored  her 
to  what  she  had  appeared  to  me  before,  I  would  in- 
finitelj"  prefer  any  increase  of  the  pain  of  parting, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  with  me  tlie  right  of  ten- 
derness and  esteem.     This  is  what  1  said,  — the 
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purport  of  it, — but,  as  you  may  imagine,  not 
sj)oken  so  collectedly  or  methodically  as  I  liave  re- 
peated it  to  you.  She  was  astonished,  exceedingly 
ast<uiished,  more  than  astonished.  I  saw  her 
change  countenance.  She  turned  extremely  red. 
I  imagined  I  saw  a  mixture  of  many  feelings,  — a 
great,  though  short  struggle,  —  half  a  wish  of 
yielding  to  truths,  half  a  sense  of  shame, — but 
habit,  habit  carried  it.  She  would  have  laughed 
if  she  could.  It  was  a  sort  of  laugb,  as  she  an- 
swered :  '  A  pretty  good  lecture,  upon  my  word ! 
Was  it  part  of  your  last  sermon?  At  this  rate 
you  will  soon  reform  everybody  at  Mansfield  and 
TlKU'iiton  Lacey;  and  when  I  hear  of  you  next,  it 
may  be  as  a  celebrated  preacher  in  some  great  so- 
ciety of  IMethodists,  or  as  a  missionary  into  foreign 
parts.'  She  tried  to  speak  carelessly;  but  she  was 
not  so  careless  as  slie  wanted  to  appear.  I  only 
said,  in  reply,  that  from  my  heart  I  wished  her 
well,  and  earnestly  ho[)ed  that  she  might  soon 
learn  to  think  more  justh',  and  not  owe  the  most 
valuable  knowh'dge  we  could  any  of  us  a'^quire  — 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  duty  —  to 
the  lessons  of  affliction,  and  immediately  left  the 
room.  I  had  gone  a  few  steps,  Fanny,  wdien  I 
heard  the  d(KU'  o})en  behind  me.  *  ^NFr.  Bertram,' 
said  she.  I  looked  back.  '  iVIr.  liertram,'  said 
she,  with  a  smile;  but  it  was  a  smile  ill-suited  to 
the  conversation  that  had  passed,  —  a  saucy,  playful 
smile,  seeming  to  invite  in  order  to  subdue  me; 
at  least  it  a{ii)eared  so  to  me.  I  resisted,  — it  was 
the  im^mlse  of  the  moment  to  resist, — and  still 
walked   on.      I   have    since  —  sometimes  —  for    a 
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rotlier  and  sister  tleceivea:  i  tnanK  you  lor  your 
patience,  Fanny.  This  has  been  the  greatest  re- 
lief, and  now  we  will  have  done." 

And  such  was  Fanny's  dei)endence  on  his  words 
that  for  five  minutes  she  thought  they  had  done. 
Then,  however,  it  all  came  on  again,  or  something 
very  like  it,  and  nothing  less  than  Lady  Bertram's 
rousing  thoroughly  uj)  could  really  close  such  a  con- 
versation. Till  that  happened,  they  continued  to 
talk  of  Miss  Ci'awford  alone,  and  how  she  had  at- 
tached him,  and  how  delightful  nature  had  made 
her,  and  how  excellent  she  would  have  been  had 
she  fallen  into  good  hands  earlier.  Fanny,  now  at 
liberty  to  speak  openly,  felt  more  than  justified  in 
adding  to  his  knowledge  of  her  real  character  by 
some  hint  of  what  share  his  brother's  state  of 
health  might  be  supposed  to  have  in  her  wish  for 
a  complete  reconciliation.  This  was  not  an  agree- 
able intimation.  Nature  resisted  it  for  a  while. 
It  would  have  been  a  vast  deal  pleasanter  to  have 
had  her  more  disinterested  in  her  attachment;  but 
his  vanity  was  not  of  a  strength  to  fight  long 
against  reason.  He  submitted  to  believe  that 
Tom's  illness  had  influenced  her;  only  reserving 
for  himself  this  consoling  thought,  that  considering 
the  many  counteractions  of  opposing  habits,  she 
had  certainly  been  more  attached  to  him  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  for  his  sake  been 
more,  near  doing   right.      Fanny  thought   exactly 
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the  same;  and  they  were  also  quite  agreed  in  their 
opinion  of  the  lasting  effect,  the  indelible  impres- 
sion, which  such  a  disappointment  must  make  on 
his  miiid.  ^J'ime  would  undoubtedly  abate  some- 
wliat  of  his  sufferings,  but  still  it  was  a  sort  of 
thing  which  he  never  could  get  entirely  the  better 
of;  and  as  to  his  ever  meeting  with  any  woman 
who  could, —it  was  too  impossible  to  be  named 
but  with  indignation.  Fanny's  friendship  was  all 
that  he  had  to  cling  to. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Let  other  pens  dwell  on  guilt  and  misery.  I 
quit  such  odious  subjects  tis  soon  as  I  can,  impa- 
tiiiit  to  restore  everybody,  not  greatly  in  fault 
themselves,  to  tolerable  comfort,  and  to  have  done 
with  all  tlie  rest. 

My  Fanny,  indeed,  at  this  very  time,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  must  have  been  happy 
in  spite  of  everything.  She  must  have  been  a 
happy  creatures  in  spite  of  all  that  she  felt,  or 
thought  she  felt,  for  the  distress  of  those  around 
her.  She  had  sources  of  delight  that  must  force 
their  way.  She  was  returned  to  Mansfield  Park, 
she  was  useful,  she  was  beloved;  she  was  safe 
from  Mr.  Crawford;  and  when  Sir  Thomas  came 
back  she  had  every  proof  that  could  be  given,  in 
his  then  melancholy  state  of  spirits,  of  his  perfect 
approbation  and  increased  regard;  and  ha[)py  as 
all  this  must  make  her,  she  would  still  have  been 
hai)py  without  any  of  it,  for  E(bnund  was  no 
longer  the  dupe  of  Miss  Crawford. 

It  is  true  that  Edmund  was  very  far  from 
happy  himself.  He  was  suffering  from  disa[)point- 
ment  and  regret,  grieving  over  what  was,  and 
wishing  for  what  could  never  be.  She  knew  it 
was  so,  and  was  sorry;  but  it  was  with  a  sorrow 
so  founded   on    satisfaction,    so    tending   to    ease, 
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and  so  nnicli  in  liannony  with  m  cry  dearest  sensii- 
tion,  that  there  are  few  who  niiglit  not  liave  heen 
ghid  to  exchange  their  greatest  gjiyety  for  i^. 

Sir  Tlionius,   poor  Sir  Tlionius, — a  parent,  and 
conscious  of  errors  in  his  own  (•()M(hict  as  a  parent,  — 
was  the  hjngest  to  suffer.     He  felt  tha^  he  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  the  marriage;  that  liis  daugh- 
ter's   sentiments    had   heen  sufficiently  known    to 
liim    to    render   him   culpable    in    authorizing    it; 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  sacrificed  the  right  to  the 
expedient,  and  been  governed  by  motives  of  self- 
ishness and  worldly  wisdom.      The>;e  were   reflec- 
tions that  required  some  time  to  soften;  ])ut  time 
will  do  almost  everything;  and  though  little  com- 
fort arose  on  Mrs.  Kusli worth's  side  for  the  mis- 
ery she  had  occasioned,   comfort  was  to  be  found 
greater  than  he  had  supposed    in  his   other   chil- 
dren.    Julia's  match  became  a  less  desperate  busi- 
ness than  he  had  considered  it  at  first.      She  was 
humble,    and   wishing   to    be    forgiven;    and   Mr. 
Yates,   desir(     s  of  being  really  received  into  the 
family,   was  disposed  to    look  up  to  him    and   be 
guided.     He  was  not  very  solid;  but  there  was  a 
hope   of  his   becoming   less  trifling,   of  his   being 
at  least  tolerably  domestic  and  quiet;  and  at  any 
rate,    there    was    comfort    in     finding    his     estate 
rather   more,    and    his  debts  much    less,   than    he 
had  feared,  and  in  being  consulted  and  treated  as 
the    friend   best  worth    attending  to.      There  was 
comf(U't  also  in  Tom,  who  gradually  regained  his 
health,    without    regaining    the    thoughtlessness 
and  selfishness  of  his  i)revious   habits.     He   was 
the  better  forever   for   his    illness.     He  had   suf- 
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fered,  and  lie  Inul  lounit  to  tliiiik,  —  two  ful vantages 
that  lie  liad  never  known  before;  and  the  self- 
reproach  arising  from  the  deplorable  event  in 
Winijjole  Street,  to  which  he  felt  himself  acces- 
sory by  all  the  dangerous  intimacy  of  his  unjusti- 
fiable theatre,  made  an  impression  on  liis  mind 
which,  at  tlu^  age  of  six-and-twenty,  with  no  want 
of  sense  or  good  companions,  was  durable  in  its 
happy  effects.  He  became  what  he  ought  to  be,  — 
useful  to  his  father,  steady  and  quiet,  and  not 
living  merely  for  himself. 

Here  was  comfort  indeed!  and  quite  as  soon 
as  Sir  Thomas  could  place  dei)endence  on  such 
sources  of  good,  Edmund  was  contributing  to  his 
father's  ease  by  improvement  in  the  only  point 
in  which  he  had  given  him  pain  before,  —  improve- 
ment in  his  sj)irits.  After  wandering  about  and 
sitting  under  trees  with  Fanny  all  the  summer 
evenings,  he  had  so  well  talked  his  mind  into  sub- 
mission as  to  be  very  tolerably  cheerful  again. 

These  were  the  cir(;umstances  and  the  hopes 
which  gradually  brought  their  alleviation  to  Sir 
Thomas,  deadening  his  sense  of  what  was  lost, 
and  in  part  reconciling  him  to  himself;  though 
the  anguish  arising  from  the  conviction  of  his 
own  errors  in  the  educaticm  of  his  daughters  was 
never  to  be  entirely  done  away. 

Too  late  he  became  aware  how  unfavorable  to 
the  character  of  any  young  ])eople  must  be  the  to- 
tally opposite  treatment  which  jMaria  and  Julia 
had  been  always  experiencing  at  home,  where  the 
excessive  indulgence  and  flattery  of  their  aunt 
had    been    continually    contrasted    with    his    own 
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severity.  Ht;  saw  liow  ill  lie  liad  judged,  i]i  ex- 
pecting to  c(junteract  wliat  was  wrong  in  JNIrs. 
Norris  by  its  reverse  in  biniself,  —clearly  saw 
that  he  had  but  increased  the  evil,  by  teaching 
them  to  repress  their  spirits  in  his  presence,  as 
to  make  their  real  disj)()siti()n  unknown  to  him, 
and  sending  them  for  all  their  indulgences  to  a 
person  who  had  been  able  to  attach  them  only  by 
the  blindness  of  her  affection  and  the  excess  of 
her  prais<\ 

Here  had  been  grievous  mismanagement;  but, 
bad  as  it  was,  he  gradually  grew  to  feel  that  it 
had  not  been  the  most  direful  mistake  in  his  plan 
of  education.  Something  must  have  been  want- 
ing within,  or  time  would  have  worn  away  much 
of  its  ill  effect.  He  feared  that  principle,  active 
principle,  had  been  wanting;  that  they  had  never 
been  properly  taught  to  govern  their  inclinations 
and  tempers  by  that  sense  of  duty  which  can 
alone  suffice.  They  had  been  instructed  theoreti- 
cally in  their  religion,  but  never  required  to  bring 
it  into  daily  practice.  To  be  distinguished  for 
elegance  and  accomplishments  —  the  authorized 
object  of  their  youth  —  could  have  had  no  use- 
ful inlluence  that  w\ay,  no  moral  effect  on  the 
mind.  He  had  meant  them  to  be  good,  but  his 
cares  had  been  directed  to  the  understanding  and 
manners,  not  the  disposition;  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  self-denial  and  humility,  he  feared  they 
had  never  heard  from  any  lips  that  could  profit 
them. 

Bitterly  did  he  deplore  a  deficiency  which  now 
he  could  scarcely  comprehend   to  have  been    pos- 
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.sil>lc.  Wrctrlicdly  did  lie  tcrl  tluit  witli  iill  tlic 
cost  5111(1  cure  of  uii  jinxioiis  jiud  cxpciisivt;  cdiKiu- 
tion,  lie  liJid  hnnij^lil  iij>  liis  diiu^litcrs  witliout 
tlicif  inidcrstjuidiii^  tlicir  lirst  duties,  ov  his  be- 
lli}^ iU'<|Ujiiiit('(l  with  tlu'ii-  cliiinutt*'!'  jiiid  t('ini»('i\ 

The  lii^li  s[»irit  mid  strong'  passions  of  JNFrs. 
Kiisliwoi'th  cspccijilly  were  iiuuh*  known  to  him 
only  in  tlicir  siid  result.  She  was  not  to  ha  jh'c- 
Viiik'd  on  to  letivi;  Mr.  Cniwford.  She  hojx-d  to 
marry  liiin,  and  thoy  continued  together  till  she 
was  obliged  to  he  coiivincecl  that  such  hope  was 
vain,  and  till  the  disai))M>intiiient  and  wretchedness 
arising  from  the  conviction  rendered  her  temper 
so  had,  and  her  feelings  for  him  so  like  hatred, 
as  to  make  them  for  a  while  each  other's  punisli- 
ment,  and  then  induce  a  voluntary  separation. 

She  had  lived  with  him  to  h(^  reproached  as  the 
ruin  of  all  his  hajjpiness  in  Fanny,  and  carried 
away  no  better  consolation  in  leaving  him  than 
that  she  had  divided  them.  AMiat  can  exceed  the 
misery  of  such  a  mind  in  such  a  situaticm! 

Mr.  Kushworth  had  no  dilliculty  in  procuring 
a  divorce;  and  so  ended  a  marriage  contracted 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  nudve  any  better 
end,  the  effect  of  good  luck,  not  to  be  reckoned 
on.  She  had  des[»ised  him,  and  loved  another; 
and  he  had  been  very  much  aware  that  it  was  so. 
The  indignities  of  stu])idity,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments of  selfish  p'assion  can  excite  little  pity. 
His  punishment  followed  his  conduct,  as  did  a 
deeper  punishment  the  deeper  guilt  of  his  wife. 
He  was  released  from  the  engagc^ment  to  be  morti- 
fied and  unhappy  till  some  other  pretty  girl  could 
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utfract  liini  into  msitriinony  aj^^iiiii,  and  lie  iiiiLjlit 
Bet  forward  on  a  second  ami,  it  is  to  he  lioped, 
Tjiore  prosperous  trial  of  tlie  state, — if  duped,  to 
\h'  duped  at  least  with  ^^nod  huiuor  and  j;ood  luck; 
whih^  she  must  withdraw  with  inlinitelv  stronuer 
feedings  t*)  a  retiren)ent  and  rej)roach  which  could 


all 
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;li 


('  or  cliaracter. 
A\  here  she  could  he  placed  hecjime  a  suhject 
of  most  midaneholy  and  momentous  consultation. 
Mrs.  Norris,  whose  attachment  seemed  to  augment 
with  the  <lemerits  of  her  niece,  would  have  had 
her  receive(l  at  home  and  countenanced  l>y  them 
all.  Sir  Thomas  would  not  hear  of  it;  and  Mrs. 
Norris's  anger  against   Fanny   was    so    much    the 


gi 


eater,    from   considcrin*^  her   resid;'nce  there  as 


the  motive.  She  persisted  in  jdaoing  his  scrn[)les 
to  her  acc<»nnt,  though  Sir  Thomas  very  solemnly 
assured  her  that  had  there  been  no  young  woman 
in  (juestion,   had  there  been    no   young   person   of 
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the  society  or  hurt  by  the  character  of  ]\rrs.  llusli- 
worth,  he  wonhl  never  have  offered  so  great  an 
insult  to  the  neighhorhood  as  to  ex[)ect  it  to 
notice  her.  As  a  daughter,  —  he  hoped  a  peni- 
tent one, —  she  should  be  pnjtected  by  him,  and 
secured  in  every  comfort,  and  sup|)orte<l  by  every 
encouragement  to  do  right,  which  their  rcdative 
situations  admitted;  l)ut  further  than  that  he 
would  not  go.  Maria  had  destro^'od  her  own  char- 
acter, and  he  would  not,  by  a  vain  attempt  to 
restore  what  never  could  be  restored,  be  affording 
hi:^  sancti<>n  to  vice,  or,  in  seeking  to  lessen  its 
disgrace,  be  anywise  accessory  to  introducing  such 
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inist'i'v  ill  aiiotlicr   iiimii's   faniilN'  as   lie   Iiad  known 
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liimscir. 

It  ciidrd  ill  Mrs.  Xorris's  rcsolvinrr  to  (piit 
jMiiiislirld,  and  devote  lierselt"  to  lier  iiii tort ii nat(^ 
iMai'ia,  and  in  an  estaldislinicnt  liein<4'  lonncd  for 
thcni  in  another  countiT,  rein<»te  and  private, 
wluTc,  sluit  np  to^-etlier  wifli  little  society,  on  one 
side  no  attuc't ion,  on  the  other  no  jn(lL;in<'nt,  it 
may  he  reasonably  snpposed  that  their  teinjx'rs  he- 
came  their  nintiial  pniiishment.  ^Mrs.  Morris's 
removal  from  Manslield  was  the  ^reat  sii[)plemen- 
tary  (M)mt'ort  of  Sir  Thomas's  life.  His  oj)inion 
of  her  liad  heen  sinl\in<;'  from  the  day  of  his  return 
from  Anti;4iia:  in  every  transaction  to<;{'ther  from 
tliat  [>eriod,  in  their  daily  inter(M)nrse,  in  business, 
(►r  in  chat,  she  had  heen  rejj^ularly  l()sin<^  ground 
in  liis  esteem,  and  convincing  him  tiiat  either 
time  ha<l  done  her  much  disservice,  or  that  he  had 
considerably  overrated  her  sense,  and  wonderfully 
born(!  with  her  manners  before.  lie  had  felt  her 
as  an  liourly  evil,  which  was  so  much  the  worse, 
as  there  seemed  no  chance  of  its  ceasing  but  with 
life;  she  seemed  a  part  of  himself  that  must  be 
borne  fon^ver.  To  be  relieved  from  her,  therefore, 
was  so  great  a  felicity  that  had  she  m)t  left  bitter 
remembrances  behind  her,  there  might  have  been 
danger  of  his  learning  almost  to  approve  the  evil 
Avhich  produced  such   a  good. 

She  was  regretted  by  no  one  at  Mansfield.  She 
had  never  been  al»le  to  attach  even  those  she  loved 
best;  and  since  jVIrs.  Rush  worth's  elopement  her 
temper  had  been  in  a  state  of  such  irritation  as 
to   make   her    everywhere   tormenting.      Not    even 
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Fanny  had  tears  tor  Aunt  Xorris, — not  cnch  wln-n 
wh«'  was  o-oiij.  i(»r«'\('r. 

That  Julia  esi-iipt-d   licttcr  tlian   Mariii  was  n\v- 
inir   in  s(»ni('  measure  to  u  tavonilde  dittcrenee  ot' 


disposition  and  eirriiinstiince,  luit  in  a  o-i'eater  to 
her  iiaviii}^-  l)een  less  tiic  darling  ot"  that  Ncrv  aunt, 
less  flattered  and  less  spoilt.  Her  heautv  and 
ae(|uir(unents  liud  held  hut  a  second  place.  Shu 
had  hi'cn  always  used  to  think  hers(dt'  a  little  in- 
ferior to  Maria.  Her  tenijK'r  was  naturally  tin;  easi- 
est of  t\n'  two;  her  feedings,  thongh  (piicK',  were 
UKU'e  eontrollahle;  and  edneation  had  ni>t  given 
lier  so  very  hurtfid  a  degree  of  s<df-('onse(pienee. 

She  had  suhniitted  tlu^  hi'st  to  the  disai>poiiit- 
nient  in  Henry  CrawfiU'd.  After  tin;  iirst  hitter- 
ness  of  the  eon\  icti(»n  of  heing  slighted  was  over, 
she  laid  hoeii  tolerahly  soon  in  a  fair  way  of  not 
thinking  of  him  again;  and  when  the  aeipiaintanee 
was  renewed  in  town,  and  Mr.  liusliworth's  house 
heeame  Crawford's  ohjeet,  she  liad  liad  the  merit 
of  withcU'awing  lierself  from  it,  and  of  (dioosing 
that  time  to  [)ay  a  visit  to  her  other  friciuds,  in 
order  to  secure  lierself  from  heiuir  auain  too  much 


attracted.  This  had  heen  lier  motive  in  going  to 
her  cousins.  ^Ir.  Yates's  convenience  had  had 
iiothiu'jr  to  do  witli  it.  She  had  heen  allowinjij  his 
attentions  some  time,  hut  with  very  little  i»U'a  of 
ever  accepting  him ;  and  liad  not  her  sister's  con- 
duct hurst  fortli  as  it  did,  and  her  increased  dread 
of  her  father  and  of  home  on  tliat  event  —  imag- 
ining its  certain  consecpience  to  herself  would  he 
greater  severity  and  restraint  —  made  her  hastily 
resolve  on  avoiding:  such  immediate  horrors  at  all 
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risks,  it  is  probable  tluxt  Mr.  Yates  would  never 
have  succeeded.  She  had  not  eloped  with  any 
worse  feelings  than  tliose  of  selfish  alarm.  It  had 
appeared  to  her  the  only  thing  fi}  be  done.  IMaria's 
guilt  had  induced  tJulia's  folly. 

Henry  Crawford,  ruined  by  early  independence 
and  bad  domestic  example,  indulged  in  the  freaks 
of  a  cold-blooded  vanit}^  a  little  too  long.  Once 
it  had,  by  an  opening  undesigned  and  unmerited, 
led  him  into  the  way  of  happiness.  Could  he 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  one  ami- 
able woman's  affections,  could  he  have  found  sufiii- 
cient  exultation  in  overcoming  the  reluctance,  in 
working  himself  into  the  esteem  and  tenderness  of 
Fanny  Price,  there  would  have  been  every  proba- 
bility of  success  and  felicity  for  him.  His  affec- 
tion had  already  done  something.  Her  influence 
over  him  had  already  given  him  some  influence 
over  her.  AVould  he  have  deserved  more,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  more  would  have  been  ob- 
tained; especially  when  that  marriage  had  taken 
place  which  would  have  given  him  the  assistance 
of  her  conscience  in  subduing  her  first  inclination, 
and  brought  them  very  often  together.  Would  he 
have  persevered,  and  u[)rightly,  Fanny  must  have 
been  his  reward  —  and.  a  reward  very  voluntarily 
bestowed  —  within  a  reasonable  period  from  Ed- 
mund's marrvino;  j\Iarv.  Had  he  done  as  he  in- 
tended,  and  as  he  knew  he  ought,  by  going  down 
to  Everinghani  after  his  return  from  I'ortsniouth, 
he  might  have  been  deciding  his  own  happy 
destiny.  But  he  was  pressed  to  stay  for  i\Lrs. 
Eraser's  party :  his  staying  was  made  of  flattering 
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consequence,  and  he  was  to  meet  Mrs.  Kushwm-th 
there.  Curiosity  and  vanity  were  both  engaged, 
and  tlie  temptation  of  immediate  pleasure  was  too 
strong  for  a  mind  unused  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
right:  he  resolved  to  defer  his  J!^orfolk  journey,  — 
resolved  that  writing  should  answer  tlie  purpose 
of  it,  or  that  its  purpose  was  unimportant,  —  and 
stayed.  He  saw  Mrs.  Kushworth,  was  received 
by  her  with  a  coldness  which  ought  to  have  been 
repulsive,  and  have  established  apparent  indiffer- 
ence between  them  forever;  but  he  was  mortified, 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  woman 
whose  smiles  had  been  so  wholly  at  his  command; 
he  must  exert  liimself  to  subdue  so  proud  a  dis- 
play of  resentment;  it  was  anger  on  Fanny's  ac- 
count; he  must  get  tlie  better  of  it,  and  make 
Mrs.  Rushworth  Maria  Bertram  again  in  her  treat- 
ment of  himself. 

In  this  spirit  he  began  the  attack;  and  by  ani- 
mated perseverance  had  soon  re-established  the 
sort  of  familiar  intercourse,  of  gallantry,  of 
flirtation  which  bounded  his  views;  but  in  tri- 
umphing over  the  discretion  which,  though  begin- 
ning in  anger,  miglit  have  saved  them  both,  he 
had  put  himself  in  the  power  of  feelings  on  her 
side  more  strong  than  he  had  supposed.  She 
loved  him:  there  Avas  no  withdrawing  attentions 
avowedly  dear  to  her.  He  was  entangled  by  his 
own  vanity,  with  as  little  excuse  of  love  as  pos- 
sible, and  without  the  smallest  inconstancy  of 
mind  towards  lier  cousin.  To  keep  Fanny  and 
the  Bertrams  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was  pass- 
ing  became    his    first  object.     Secrecy  could    not 
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have  been  more  (lesiral)le  for  Mrs.  Kusliwortli's 
credit  tliaii  lie  felt  it  fur  his  own.  AVlien  lie  re- 
turned from  Riclimoiid,  lie  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  Mrs.  Rushworth  no  more.  All  that  fol- 
lowed was  the  result  of  her  imprudence;  and  he 
went  off  with  her  at  last,  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  regretting  Fanny,  even  at  the  moment, 
but  regretting  her  infinitely  more  when  all  the 
bustle  of  the  intrigue  was  over,  and  a  very  few 
months  had  taught  him,  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
to  place  a  yet  higher  value  on  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  the  purity  of  her  mind,  and  the  excellence 
of  her  principles. 

That  punishment,  the  public  punishment  of  dis- 
grace, should  in  a  just  measure  attend  his  share 
of  the  offence,  is,  we  know,  not  one  of  the  barriers 
which  society  gives  to  virtue.  In  this  world  the 
penalty  is  less  equal  than  could  be  wished;  but 
without  presuming  to  look  forward  to  a  juster 
appointment  hereafter,  we  may  fairly  consider  a 
man  of  sense,  like  Henry  Crawford,  to  be  pro- 
viding for  himself  no  small  portion  of  vexation 
and  regret,  —  vexation  that  must  rise  sometimes 
to  self-reproach,  and  regret  to  wretchedness, — in 
having  so  requited  hos2)itality,  so  injured  family 
peace,  so  forfeited  his  best,  most  estimable,  and 
endeared  acquaintance,  and  so  lost  the  woman 
whom  he  had  rationally  as  well  as  i)assionately 
loved. 

After  what  had  passed  to  wound  and  alienate  the 
two  families,  the  continuance  of  the  Bertrams  and 
Grants  in  such  close  neighborhood  would  have 
been  most  distressing;  but  the  absence  of  the  hit- 
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ter,  for  some  months  purposely  lengthened,  ended 
very  fortunately  in  the  necessity,  or  at  least 
tlie  practicability,  of  a  permanent  removal.  Dr. 
Grant,  tlirough  an  interest  on  which  he  had  al- 
most ceased  to  form  hopes,  succeeded  to  a  stall  in 
Westminster,  which,  as  affording  an  occasion  for 
leaving  Mansfield,  an  excuse  for  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  an  increase  of  income  to  answer  the  ex- 
penses of  the  cliange,  was  liigldy  acceptable  to 
those  who  went  and  those  who  stayed. 

Mrs.  Grant,  with  a  temper  to  love  and  be  loved, 
must  have  gone  with  some  regret  from  the  scenes 
and  people  she  had  been  used  to;  but  the  same 
happiness  of  disposition  must  in  any  place  and 
any  society  secure  her  a  great  deal  to  enjoy,  and 
she  had  again  a  home  to  offer  Mary;  and  Mary  had 
had  enougli  of  her  own  friends,  enough  of  vanity, 
ambition,  love,  and  disappointment  in  the  course  of 
tlie  last  half-year,  to  be  in  need  of  the  true  kind- 
ness of  her  sister's  heart,  and  the  rational  tran- 
(piillity  of  her  ways.  They  lived  together;  and 
when  Dr.  Grant  had  brought  on  apoplexy  and 
death  by  three  great  institutionary  dinners  in  one 
week,  they  still  lived  together;  for  jNEary,  though 
perfectly  resolved  against  ever  attaching  herself 
to  a  younger  brother  again,  was  long  in  linding, 
among  the  dashing  rei)resentatives  or  idle  heir 
apparents  who  were  at  the  command  of  her  beauty 
and  her  dB2(),000,  any  one  who  could  satisfy  tlie 
better  taste  she  had  acquired  at  Mansfield,  whose 
clxaracter  and  manners  could  authorize  a  hope  of 
the  domestic  happiness  she  had  there  learnt  to  esti- 
mate, or  put  Edmund  Bertram  sufficiently  out  of 
her  head. 
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Edmund  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  her  in  this 
respect.  He  had  not  to  wait  and  wish  with  va- 
cant affections  for  an  object  worthy  to  succeed  her 
in  them.  Scarcely  had  he  done  regretting  Mary 
Crawford,  and  observing  to  Fanny  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he  should  ever  meet  with  such  another 
woman,  before  it  began  to  strike  him  whether  a 
very  different  kind  of  woman  might  not  do  just 
as  well  —  or  a  great  deal  better;  whether  Fanny 
herself  were  not  growing  as  dear,  as  important  to 
him,  in  all  her  smiles  and  all  her  ways,  as  Mary 
Crawford  had  ever  been;  and  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  possible,  a  hopeful  undertaking  to  persuade 
her  that  her  warm  and  sisterly  regard  for  him 
would  be  foundation  enough  for  wedded  love. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  dates  on  this  occasion, 
that  every  one  may  be  at  liberty  to  fix  their  own, 
aware  that  the  cure  of  unconquerable  passions  and 
the  transfer  of  unchanp"ing  attachments  must  vary 
much  as  to  time  in  different  people.  I  only  entreat 
everybody  to  believe  that  exactly  at  the  time  when 
it  was  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  and  not  a 
week  earlier,  Edmund  did  cease  to  care  about  Miss 
Crawford,  and  became  as  anxious  to  marry  Fanny 
as  Fanny  herself  could  desire. 

With  such  a  regard  for  her,  indeed,  as  his  had 
long  been,  —  a  regard  founded  on  the  most  endearing 
claims  of  innocence  and  helplessness,  and  completed 
by  every  recommendation  of  growing  worth,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  change?  Loving, 
guiding,  protecting  her,  as  he  had  been  doing  ever 
since  her  being  ten  years  old,  her  mind  in  so  great 
a  degree  formed  by  his  care,  and  her  comfort  de- 
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pending on  his  kindness,  an  object  to  him  of  such 
close  and  peculiar  interest,  dearer  by  all  bis  own 
importance  with  her  tlian  any  one  else  at  Manslicld, 
what  was  there  now  to  add,  but  tliat  be  shoubl 
learn  to  prefer  soft  ligbt  eyes  to  spiukliug  dark 
ones?  And  being  always  witb  her,  and  always 
talking  confidentially,  and  his  feelings  exactly  in 
that  favorable  state  which  a  recent  disap})ointment 
gives,  those  soft  light  eyes  could  not  be  very  long 
in  obtaining  the  pre-eminence. 

Having  once  set  out,  and  felt  tluil  he  bad  done 
so,  on  this  road  to  happiness,  there  was  nothing 
on  the  side  of  prudence  to  stop  liim  or  make  bis 
progress  slow,  —  no  doubts  of  her  deserving,  no  fears 
from  opposition  of  taste,  no  need  of  drawing  new 
ho})es  of  happiness  from  dissimilarity  of  temper. 
Her  mind,  disposition,  opinions,  and  habits  wanted 
no  half-concealment,  no  self-deception  on  the  pres- 
ent, no  reliance  on  future  improvement.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  his  late  infatuati(ni,  he  had  acknowl- 
edged Fannj'-'s  mental  superiority.  What  must 
be  his  sense  of  it  now,  therefore!  She  was,  of 
course,  only  Umj  good  for  him;  but  as  nobody  minds 
having  what  is  too  good  for  them,  be  was  very 
steadily  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  blessing,  and 
it  was  not  possible  that  encouragement  from  her 
should  be  long  wanting.  Timid,  anxious,  doubt- 
ing as  she  was,  it  was  still  imposs'ole  that  such 
tenderness  as  hers  should  not  at  times  hold  out 
the  strongest  hope  of  success,  though  it  remained 
for  a  later  period  to  tell  him  tlie  whole  delightful 
and  astonishing  truth.  His  happiness  in  knowing 
himself  to  have  been  so  long  the  beloved  of  such  a 
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lieart  must  have  been  great  enough  to  warrant  any 
strength  of  hmguage  in  which  lie  could  clothe  it 
to  her  or  to  himself;  it  must  have  been  a  delight- 
ful happiness.  But  there  was  happiness  elsewhere 
whi(;h  no  description  can  reach.  Let  no  one  pre- 
sume to  give  the  feelings  of  a  young  woman  on  re- 
ceiving the  assurance  of  that  affection  of  which  she 
has  scarcely  allowed  herself  to  entertain  a  hope. 

Their  own  inclinations  ascertained,  there  were 
no  difficulties  behind,  no  drawback  of  p(»verty  or 
parent.  It  was  a  match  which  Sir  Thomas's 
wishes  had  even  forestalled.  Sick  of  ambitious 
and  mercenary  connections,  prizing  more  and 
more  the  sterling  good  of  principle  and  temper, 
and  chiefly  anxious  to  bind  by  the  strongest  secu- 
rities all  that  remained  to  him  of  domestic  felicity, 
he  had  pondered  with  genuine  satisfaction  on  the 
more  than  possibility  of  the  two  young  friends  find- 
ing their  mutual  consolation  in  each  other  for  all 
that  had  occurred  of  disappointment  to  either;  and 
the  joyful  consent  which  met  Edmund's  application, 
the  high  sense  of  having  realized  a  great  ac(pusi- 
tion  in  the  promise  of  Fanny  for  a  daughter, 
formed  just  such  a  contrast  with  his  early  opinion 
on  the  subject  when  the  poor  little  girl's  coming 
had  been  first  agitated,  as  time  is  forever  produc- 
ing between  the  plans  and  decisions  of  mortals, 
for  their  own  instruction  and  their  neighbors' 
entertainment. 

Fanny  was  indeed  the  daughter  that  he  wanted. 
His  charitable  kindness  had  been  rearing  a  prime 
comfort  for  himself.  His  liberality  had  a  rich 
repayment,  and  the  general  goodness  of  his  inten- 
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tions by  her  deserved  it.  He  might  have  made 
lier  childhood  hapi)ier:  but  it  had  been  an  error 
of  judgment  only  which  had  given  him  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  harshness,  and  deprived  him  of  her  early 
love;  and  now,  on  really  knowing  each  other, 
their  mutual  attachment  became  very  strong. 
After  settling  her  at  Thornton  Lacey  with  every 
kind  attention  to  her  comfort,  the  object  of  almost 
every  day  was  to  see  her  there,  or  to  get  her  away 
from  it. 

Selfishly  dear  as  she  had  long  oeen  to  Lady 
Bertram,  she  could  not  be  parted  with  willingly 
by  her.  No  happiness  of  soi**or  niece  could  make 
her  wish  the  marriage.  But  it  was  possible  to 
part  with  her,  because  Susan  remained  to  supply 
her  place.  Susan  became  the  stationary  niece,  — 
delighted  to  be  so!  — and  equally  well  adapted  for 
it  by  a  readiness  of  mind  and  an  inclination  for  use- 
fulness, as  Fanny  had  been  by  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  strong  feelings  of  gratitude.  Susan  could 
never  be  spared.  First  as  a  comfort  to  Fanny, 
then  as  an  auxiliary,  and  last  as  her  substitute, 
she  was  established  at  Mansfield,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  equal  permanency.  Her  more  fearless 
disposition  and  happier  nerves  made  everything 
easy  to  her  there.  AYitli  quickness  in  understand- 
ing the  tempers  of  those  she  had  to  deal  with.,  and 
no  natural  timidity  to  restrain  any  consequent 
wishes,  she  was  soon  welcome  and  useful  to  all; 
and  after  Fanny's  removal  succeeded  so  naturally 
to  her  influence  over  the  hourly  comfort  of  her 
aun%  as  gradually  to  become,  perhaps,  the  most 
beloved  of  the  tw^o.     In  her  usefulness,  in  Fanny's 
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excellence,  in  William's  continued  good  conduct 
and  rising  fame,  and  in  the  general  well-doing 
and  success  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
all  assisting  to  advance  each  other,  and  doing 
credit  to  his  countenance  and  aid.  Sir  Thomas  saw 
repeated  and  forever  repeated  reason  to  rejoice  in 
what  he  had  done  for  them  all,  and  acknowledge 
the  advantages  of  early  hardship  and  discipline, 
and  the  consciousness  of  being  born  to  struggle 
and  endure. 

With  so  much  true  merit  and  true  love,  and  no 
want  of  fortune  or  friends,  the  happiness  of  the 
married  cousins  must  appear  as  secure  as  earthly 
happiness  can  be.  Equally  formed  for  domestic 
life,  and  attached  to  country  pleasures,  their 
home  was  the  home  of  affection  and  comfort;  and 
to  complete  the  picture  of  good,  the  acquisition 
of  Mansfield  living  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Grant 
occurred  just  after  they  had  been  married  long 
enough  to  begin  to  want  an  increase  of  income, 
and  feel  their  distance  from  the  paternal  abode  an 
inconvenience. 

On  that  event  they  removed  to  Mansfield;  and 
the  parsonage  there,  which  under  each  of  its  two 
former  owners  Fanny  had  never  been  able  to  ap- 
proach but  with  some  painful  sensation  of  restraint 
or  alarm,  soon  grew  as  dear  to  her  heart,  and  as 
thoroughly  perfect  in  her  eyes,  as  everything  else 


{' 


had  long  been. 
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